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F ROM the part Mr. Burke took in the American Revolution, 
it was natural that I Ihould confider him a friend' to mankind ; 
and ,as our acquaintance commenced on that ground, it would have 
been more agreeable to me to have had caufe to continue in that 
opinion, than to change it. 

At the time Mr. Burke made his violent fpeech lad winter in 
the Englilh Parliament againft the French Revolution and the Na- 
tional Aflembly, I was in Paris, and had written him, but a fhort 
time before, to inform him how profperoufly matters were going 
on. Soon after this, 1 faw his advertifement of the Pamphlet 
he intended to publifh : As the attack was to be made in a language 
but little ftiidied, and lefs underftood, in Prance, arid as every thing 
Puffers by tranflation, 1 pro nr fed fame of the friends of the Revo- 
lution in that country, that whenever Mr. Burke's Pamphlet came 
forth, T would anfwer it. This appeared to me the more neceffary 
to be done, when I faw the flagrant mifreprefentations which Mr. 
Burke’s Pamphlet contains ; and that while it is an outrageous 
abufe on the French Revolution, and the pr.nciptes of Liberty, it is 
an impofition on the reft of the world. 

I ain the more aftonjfhed and difappointed at this conduft in Mr* 
Burke, as (from the circumftance 1 am going to mention), I had 
formed other expectations. 

I had teen enough of the miferies of war, to wifti it might never 
more have exiftence in the world, and that fome other mode might 
be found out to fettle the differences that fhould occafionaliy arife 
in the neighbourhood of nations. This certainly might be done if 
Courts were difpofed to fet honeftly about if, or if countries were 
enl.ghtened enough not to be made the dupes of Courts. The 
people of America had been bred up in the lame prejudices againft 
France, which at that time characterized the people of England ; 
but experience and an acquaintance with the French Nation have 
moft effectually ihown to the \ dier cans the falfehood of thole pre- 
judices ; and i do not believe that a more cordial and confidential in- 
tercourse exifts between any two countries than between Amen j, 
and France. 

■When I came to France in the Spring of 1737 , the Archbilhop 
of Thoulotiie was then . Vlii-ifter, and at that time highly efteemed. 
I became much acquainted with the private Secretary of that Mi- 
irifter, a man of an enlarged benevolent heart ; and found, that his 
fentiments ana my owj perfectly agreed with refpect to the madnefs 
of war, and the wretched impolicy of two nations, like England and 
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France, continually worrying each other, to no other fcnd than tfrafc 
o a mutual increafe of burdens and taxes. That I might be af- 
fured 1 had not mifunderftood him, nor he me, I put the fub dance 
of our opinions into writing, and fent it to him; fubjoining a re-, 
qued, that if I (hould fee among the people of England, any ddpo- 
fition to cultivate a better underftanding between the two nations 
than had hitherto prevailed, how far I might be authorized to fay 
that the fame difpofition prev. led on the part of France? He an- 
fwered me by letter in the mod unreferved manner, and that not for 
himfelf only, but for the Minider, with whole knowledge the letter 
was declared to be written. _ . 

1 put this letter into the hands of Mr. Burke almoft three years 
ago, and left it with him, where it dill remains ; hoping, and at the 
fame time naturally expefting, from the opinion 1 had conceived 
of him, that he would find fome opportunity of makvng a good ule 
of it, for the purpofe. of removing thofe errors and prejudices, 
which two neighbouring nntions, from the want of knowing each 
other, had entertained, to die injury of both. 

When the French Revolution broke out, it certainly afforded to 
Mr. Burke an opportunity of doing fome good, had he been difpofed 
to it • indead of which, no fooner did he fee the old prejudices 
wearino- away, than he immediately began lowing the feeds of a new 
inveteracy, as if he were afraid that England and 1- ranee would ceale 
to be enemies. That there are men in all countries who get their 
living by war, and by keeping up the quarrels of Nations, is as 
fhockitm as it is true ; but when thofe who are concerned in the go- 
vernment of a country, make it their ftudy to fow dilcord, and cul- 
tivate prejudices between Nations, it becomes the more unpar- 

With refpedf to a paragraph in this Work alluding to Mr. Burke s 
having a penfion, the report has been fome time in circulation, at 
lead two months ; and as a perfon is often the lad to hear what con- 
cerns him the mod to know, 1 have mentioned it, that Mr. Burke 
may have an opportunity of contradicting the rumour, if he thinks 
proper. 
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\ MONG the incivilities by which nations or individuals pro- 
yoke and irritate each other, Mr. Burke’s pamphlet on the 
French Revolution is an extraordinary inftance. Neither the People 
of France, nor the National Affembly, were troubling themfelves 
about the affairs of England, or the Englifh Parliament; and that 
Mr. Burke fliould commence an unprovoked attack upon them, both 
in parliament and in public, is a conduft that cannot be pardoned 
on the fcore of manners, nor judified on that of policy. 

There is fcarcely an epithet of abufe to be found in the Englifli 
lantfuao-e, with which Mr. Burke has not loaded the French Nation 
and the National Affembly. Every thing which rancour, preju- 
dice, ignorance, or knowledge could fugged, are poured forth in 
the copious fury of near four hundred pages. In the drain and on 
the plan Mr. Burke was writing, he might have written on to as 
many thoufands. When the tongue or the pen is let loofe in a 
frenzy of pallion, it is the man, and not the fubjeCl, that become* 
exhaufted. 

Hitherto Mr. Burke has been miftaken and difappointed in the 
opinions he had formed of the affairs of France ; but fuch is the in- 
genuity of his hope, or the malignancy of his defpair, that it fur- 
nilhes him with new pretences to go on. There was a time when 
it was impoflible to make Mr. Burke believe there would be any 
revolution in France. His opinion then was, that the French had 
neither fpirit to undertake it, nor fortitude to fupport it; and now 
that there is one, he feeks an efcape, by condemning it. 

'Not fufficiently content with abufing the National Affembly, a 
great part of his work is taken up with abuling Dr. Price (one of 
the bed-hearted men that lives), and the two focieties in England 
known by the name of the Revolution Society, and the Society for 
Conditional Information. 

Dr. Price had preached a fermon on the 4th of November 1 789, 
being the anniverfary of what is called in England the Revolution, 
which took place 1 688. Mr. Burke, fpeaking of this fermon, fays, 
c The Political Divine proceeds dogmatically to affert, that, by 

* the principles of the Revolution, the people of England have 

* acquired three fundamental rights : 

* 1. To choofe our own governors. 

‘ 2. To calhier them for mifeonduft. 

* 3. To frame a government for ourfelves. 

Dr. Price does not fay that the right to do thefe things exids in 
this or in that perfon, or in this or in that defeription of perfons, 
but that it exids in th e*fwbole ; that it is a right refident in the na- 
tioa, — Mr. Burke, on the contrary, denies that fuch a right exifts in 
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2 RIGHTS OF MAN. 

the nation, either in whole or in part, or that it exifts any where; 

and, what is hill more ftrange and marvellous, he fays, ‘ that the 

* people of England utterly difclaim fuch a right, and that they 
‘ will refill the pra&ical aflertion of it with tiieir lives and for- 

* tunes/ That men fhould take up arms, and fpend their lives and 
fortunes, not to maintain their rights, but to maintain they have 
?iot. rights, is an entirely new fpecies of difcovery, and fuited to 
the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke. 

The method which Mr, Burke takes to prove that the people of 
England have no fuch rights, and that fuch rights do not now exift 
in the nation, eitWr in whole or in part, or any where at all, is 
of the fame marvellous and monftrous kind with what he has al- 
ready faid ; for his arguments are, that the perfons, or the genera- 
tion of perfons, in whom they did exift, are dead, and with them 
the right is dead alfo. To prove this, he quotes a declaration made 
by parliament about a hundred years ago, to William and Mary, 
in thefe words : “ The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
<e mons, do, in the name of the people aforefaid, — (meaning the 
people of England then living) — “ moft humbly and faithfully 
4 ‘ fubmit themfelves, their heirs and pofterities, & or ever.” He 
quotes a claufe of another a6l of parliament made in the fame reign, 
the terms of which, he fays, “bind us— (meaning the people of that 
day) — “ our heirs, and our pofterity , to them, their heir's and pofterity , 
“ to the end of time.” 

Mr. Burke conceives his point fufficiently eftablilhed by producing 
thofe claufes, which he enforces by faying that they exclude the 
right of the nation for ever: And not yet content with making fuch 
declarations, repeated over and over again, he farther fays, « that 

* if the people of England poflefled fuch a right before the R.evo- 

* lution, (which he acknowledges to have been the cafe, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe, at an early period), * yet that 
‘ the Englijh nation did, at the time of the Revolution, moft fo- 
f lemnly renounce and abdicate it, for themfelves, and for all their 
4 posterity, for ever .’ 

As Mr. Burke occafionally applies the poifon drawn from his 
horrid principles, not only to the Englilh nation, but to the French 
Revolution and the National Aflembly, and charges that auguft, il- 
luminated and illuminating body of men with the epithet qf ufurpers , 
I lhall, fans ceremonie , place another fyftem of principles in ©ppo- 
fiticn to his. 

The Englilh Parliament of 1688 did a certain thing, which, or 
themfelves and their conftituents, they had a right to do, and which 
it appeared right fhould be done : But, in addition to this right, 
which they poflefled by delegation, they fet up another right hy 
affumption , that of binding and controuling pofterity to the end of 
time. The cafe, therefore, divides itfelf into two parts : the right 
which they poflefled by delegation, and the right which they fet 
up by aflumption. The firft is admitted ; but, with refpedt to 
the fecond, 1 reply — 

There nevei did, there never will, and there never can exift a par- 
rament, or any defeription of men, or any generation of men, in 
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any country, poflefled of the right or the power of binding and 
controuling pofterity to the “ end of time or of commanding for 
ever how the world (hall be governed, or who fhall govern it; 
and therefore, all fuch claufes, adls or declarations, by which the 
makers of them attempt to do what they have neither the right nor 
the power to do, nor the power to execute, are in themfelves null 
and void. — Every age and generation mull be as free to adl for it- 
felf, in all cafes , as the ages and generations which preceded it. 
The vanity and prefumption of governing beyond the grave, is 
the moft ridiculous and infolent of all tyrannies. Man has no pro- 
perty in man; neither has any generation a property in the gene- 
rations which are to follow. The parliament or the people of 
1688, or of any other period, had no more right to difpofe of the 
people of the prefent day, or to bind or to controul them in any 
Jhape whatever, than the parliament or the people of the prefent 
day have to difpofe of, bind or controul thofe who are to live a 
hundred or a thoufand years hence. Every generation is, and 
muft be, competent to all the purpofes which its occafions require* 
It is the living, and not the dead, that are to be accommodated. 
W hen man ceafes to be, his power and his wants ceafe with him ; 
and having no longer any participation in the concerns of this 
world, he has no longer any authority in diredling who lhall be 
its governors, or how its government fhall be organized, or how 
adminlftered. 

I am not contending for, nor againft, any form of government, 
nor for, nor againft, any party here or elfewhere. That which a 
whole nation choofes to do, it has a right to do. Mr. Burke fays. 
No. Where then does the right exift ? I am contending for the 
rights of the living , and againft their being willed away, and con- 
trouled and contracted for, by the manuscript aflumed authority 
of the dead ; and Mr. Burke is contending for the authority of 
the dead over the rights and freedom of the living. There was a 
time when kings difpofed of -their crowns by will upon their 
death-beds, and conflgned the people, like beafts of the field, to 
whatever fucceflbr they appointed. This is. now fo exploded as 
fcarcely to be remembered, and fo monftrous as hardly to be be- 
lieved : But the parliamentary claufes upon which Mr. Burke 

builds his political church, are of the fame nature. 

The laws of every country muft be analogous to fome common 
principle. In England, no parent or mailer, nor all the authority 
of parliament, omnipotent as it has called itfelf, can bind or con- 
troul the perfonal freedom even of an individual beyond the age of 
twenty-one years : On what ground of right, then, could the par- 
liam ent of 16S8, or any other parliament, bind all pofterity for 
ever ? 

Thofe who have quitted the world, and thofe who are not yet 
arrived at it, are as remote from each other, as the utmoft ftretch 
of mortal imagination can conceive : What poflible obligation, 

then, can exift between them ; what rule or principle can be laid 
down, that of two non-entities, the one out of exigence, and the 
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other not in, and who never can meet in this world, the one 

fhould controul the other to the end of time ? 

In England, it is faid, that money cannot be taken out of the 
pockets of the people without their confent : But who authorized, 
©r who could authorize the parliament of 1688 to controul and 
take away the freedom of pofterity, (who were not in exigence to 
give or to withhold their confent,) and limit and confine their right 
©f ading in certain cafes for ever ? 

A greater abfurdity cannot prefent itfelf to the underftandmg of 
man, than what Mr. Burke offers to his readers. He tells them, 
and he tells the world to come, that a certain body of men, who 
exifted a hundred years ago, made a law; and that there does 
not now exift in the nation, nor ever will, nor ever can, a power 
to alter it. Under how many fubtilties, or abfurdities, has the 
divine right to govern been impofed on the credulity of man- 
kind 1 Mr. Burke has difeovered a new one, and he has fhortenedhis 
journey to Rome, by appealing to the power of this infallible 
parliament of former days ; and he produces what it has done, as 
©f divine authority : for that power mull certainly be more than 
human, which no human power to the end of time can alter. 

But Mr.TBurke has done fome fervice, not to his caufe, but to 
his country, by bringing thofe claufes into public view. They 
ferve to demonftrate how neceffary it is at all times to watch againft 
the attempted encroachment of powder, and to prevent its running 
to excefs. It is fomewhat extraordinary, that the offence for which 
James II. was expelled, that of fetting up power by ciffumftmi , 
fhould be re-aded, under another fhape and form, by the parlia- 
ment that expelled him. It fhews, that the rights of man were but 
imperfectly underflood at the Revolution ; for, certain it is, that 
the right which that parliament fet up by affumption (for by delega- 
tion it had it not, and could not have it, becaufe none could give 
it) over the perfons and freedom of pofterity for ever, was of the 
fame tyrannical unfounded kind which James attempted to fet up 
over the parliament and the nation, and for which he was expelled. 
The only difference is, (for in principle they differ not), that the 
one was an ufurper over the living, and the other over the unborn ; 
and as the one has no better authority to (land upon than the other, 
both of them muft be equally null and void, and of no effect. 

From what, or from whence, does Mr. Burke prove the right of 
any human power to bind pofterity for ever ? He has produced his 
claufes ; but he muft produce alfo his proofs, that fuch a right 
exifted, and fhew how it exifted. If it ever exifted, it muft now 
exift; for whatever appertains to the nature of man, cannot be 
annihilated by man. It is the nature of man to die, and he will 
continue to die as long as he continues to be born. But Mr. 
Burke has fet up a fort of political Adam, in whorn all pofterity 
are bound for ever ; he muft therefore prove that his Adam pof- 
feffed fuch a power, or fuch a right. 

The weaker any cord is, the lefs will it bearto be ftretched, and 
the worfe is the policy to ftretch it, unlefs it is intended to break 
k. Had any one purpoled the overthrow of Mr. Burke’s pofitions, 
2 he 
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fie would have proceeded as Mr. Burke has done. He would have 
magnified the authorities, on purpofe to have called the right of them 
into queftion ; and the inftant the queftion of right was ftarted, the 

authorities muft have been given up. . 

It requires but a very fmall glance of thought to perceive, that 
although daws made in one generation often continue m force 
through fucceeding generations, yet that they continue to derive 
their force from the confent of the living. A law not repealed con- 
tinues in force, not becaufe it cannot be repealed, but becaufe it u 
not repealed ; and the non-repealing paffes for confent. . 

But Mr. Burke’s claufes have not even this qualification m their 
favour They become null, by attempting to become immortal. 
The nature of them precludes confent. They deftroy the right 
which they might have, by grounding it on a right which they 
cannot have. Immortal power is not a human right, and therefore 

cannot be a right of parliament. The parliament of 1688 might 

as well have paffed an ad to have authorized themfelves to livj: for 
ever as to make their authority live for ever. All therefore that 
can be faid of thofe claufes is, that they are a formality of words, 
of as much import, as if thofe who u fed . them had addreffed a 
congratulation to themfelves, and, in the oriental ftile ot antiquity, 
had faid, O Parliament, live for ever ! . . , 

The circumftances of the world are continually changing, and 
the opinions of men change alfo ; and as government is for the 
living and not for the dead, it is the living only that has any right 
in it! That which maybe thought right and found convenient 
in one age, may be thought wrong and found inconvenient in ano- 
ther. In fuch cafes. Who is to decide, the living, or the dead ? 

As almoft one hundred pages of Mr. Burke’s book are employed 
upon thefe claufes, it will ccnfequently follow, that, if the claufes 
themfelves, fo far as they fet up an ajfiimed, slurped dominion over 
pofterity for ever, are unauthoritative, and in their nature null and 
void ; all his voluminous inferences and declamation drawn there- 
from, or founded thereon, are null and void alfo : and on this 
ground I reft the matter. . 

We now come more particularly to the affairs of France. . Mr. 
Burke’s book has the appearance of being written as inftrudion to 
the French nation ; but if I may permit myfelf the ufe of an ex- 
travagant metaphor, fuited to the. extravagance of the cafe. It is 
darknefs attempting to illuminate light. 

While I am writing this, there are accidentally before me fome 
propofals for a declaration of rights by the Marquis de la Fayette 
(I afk his pardon for ufing his former addrefs, and do it only for 
diftindion’s fake) to the National Affembly, on the nth of July 
1789, three days before the taking of the Baftille ; and I cannot 
but remark with aftonifhment how oppofite the fources are from 
which that Gentleman and Mr. Burke draw their principles. In- 
Read of referring to mufty records and mouldy parchments to prove 
that the rights of the living are loft, “ renounced and abdicated 
•f f or ever/’ by thofe who are now no more, as Mr. Burke has 
done, M, de la Fayette applies to the living werld, and emphati- 
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cally fays, <c Call to mind the fentiments which Nature has en- 
4f graved in the heart of every citizen, and which take a new force 
€( when they are folemnly recognized by all : — For a nation to 
“ love liberty, it is fufficient that the knows it ; and to be free, it 
44 is fufficient that the wills it.” How dry, barren, and obfcure, 
is the fource from which Mr. Burke labours ! and how ineffectual, 
though gay with flowers, are all his declamation and his arguments, 
compared with thefe clear, concife, and foul-animating fentiments ! 
l*ew and fhort as they are, they lead on to a vaft field of generous 
and manly thinking, and do not finifh, like Mr. Burke’s periods, with 
mufic in the ear, and nothing in the heart. 

As I have introduced M. de la Fayette, I will take die liberty 
©f adding an anecdote refpeCiing his farewel addrefs to the Con- 
grefs of America in 1783, and which cccurred frefli to my mind 
when I faw Mr. Burke’s thundering attack on the French Revolu- 
tion. — M. de la Fayette went to America at an early period of 
the war, and continued a volunteer in her fervice to the end. His 
condud through the whole of that enterprife is one of the moft ex- 
traordinary that is to be found in the hiflory of a young man, 
Scarcely then twenty years of age. Situated in a country that was 
like' the lap of fenfual pleafure, and with the means of enjoying it, 
how few are there to be found who would exchange fuch a fcene 
for the woods and wildernefles of America, and pafs the flowery 
years of youth in unprofitable danger and hardfhip ! but fuch is 
life fad. When the war ended, and he was on the point of taking 
his iinal departure, he prefented himfelf to Congrefs, and contem- 
plating, in his affedionate farewell, the revolution he had feen, ex- 
prefled himfelf in thefe words : “ May this gnat monument^ raij'ed 
* c to Liberty , ferve as a leffon to the oppreffoY , and an example to the 
4 oppr effect /” — When this addrefs came to the hands of Dr. Frank- 
lin, who was then in France, he applied to Count Vergennes to 
have it inferted in the French Gazette, but never could obtain 
his confent. The fad was, that Count Vergennes was an arifto- 
eratical defpot at home, and dreaded the example of the American 
revolution in France, as certain other perfons now dread the ex- 
ample of the French Revolution in England; and Mr. Burke’s 
tribute of fear (for in this light his book muft be confidered) runs 
parallel with Count Vergennes , refufal. But, to return more par- 
ticularly to his work — 

** We have feen (fays Mr. Burke) the French rebel againft a mild 
t( and lawful Monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, than 
44 any people has been known to rife againft the mofl: illegal ufur- 
44 per, or the moll fanguinary tyrant.” — This is one among a 
thoufand other inftances, in which Mr. Burke (hews that he is ig- 
norant of the fprings and principles of the French revolution. 

It was not againlt Louis the XVIth, but againft the defpotic 
principles of the government, that the nation revolted. Thefe 
principles had not their origin in him, but in the original eftablith- 
ment, many centuries back ; and they were become too deeply 
rooted to be removed, and the augean liable of parafites and plun- 
derers too abominably filthy to be cleanfed, by any thing Ihqrt 
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, f a . com nlete and univerfal revolution. When it becomes necef- 
fary to do any thing, the whole heart and foul fnould go into the 
meafure, or not attempt it. That enfis was then arrived, and 
there remained no choice but to aft with determined vigour, m not 
to act at all The king was known to be the friend of the na.ion, 
and this circumftar.ce was favourable to the enterprife. Perhaps 
no man bred up in the ftileof an abfolute king, ever pofleiTed a 
heart fo little difpofed to the exercife of that fpecies of power as 
"he prefen King of France. Rut the principles of the government 
itfelf ftiU remained the fame. The Monarch and the Monarchy were 
diftinft and feparate things ; and it was againft the eftablifhed defpot- 
ifm of the latter, and not againft theperlon or principles of the for- 
mer that the revolt commenced, and the revolution has been carried. 

Mr Burke does, not attend to the diftinflion between men and 
principles; and therefore, he does not fee that 1 revolt may ta.ee 
place againft the defpotifm of the latter, while there lies no charge 

of defpotifm againft the former. _ 

The natural moderation of Louis X\T. contributed nothing 
to alter the hereditary defpotifm of the monarchy. All the tyran- 
nies of former reigns, afted under that hereditary defpotifm, were 
(till liable to be revived in the hands of a fucceffor. It was not 
the refpite of a reign that would fatisfy b ranee, enlightened as (he 
was then become. A cafual difcontinuance ot the’ iraS.ce oe 
defpotifm, is not a difcontinuance of its principles ; the former de- 
pends on the virtue of the individual who is in immediate pol.e.- 
fion of the power ; the latter, on the virtue and fortitude of the 
nation. -In the cafe of Charles I. and James II. of England, the re- 
volt was againft the perfonal defpotifm of the men ; whereas in 
France, it was againft the hereditary defpotiim of the eftablilnett 
government. But men who can copfign over the rights of poftenty 
for ever on the authority of a mouldy parchment, like Mr. burKe, 
are not qualified to judge of this revolution. It takes in a fickl too 
vaft for their views to explore, and proceeds with a mightmeis 0 * 
reafon they cannot keep pace with. . 

But there are many points of view in which this revolution may 
be confidered. When defpotifm has eftablifhed itfelf for ages in a 
country, as in France, it is not in the perfon of the King only that it 
refides. It has the appearance of being fo. in fhow, and in nominal 
authority ; but it is not fo in practice, and in fadl. It has its ftandarci 
every-where. Every office and department has its defpotifm, founded 
upon cuftom and ufage. Every place has its Baftille, and every 
Baftillc its defpot. The original hereditary defpotifm refident in 
the perfon of the King, divides and fiibdivides itfelf into a thou- 
fand fhapes and forms, till at laft the whole ot it is adled by depu- 
tation. This was the cafe in France ; and againft this fpecies of 
defpotifm, proceeding on through an endlefs labyrinth of office till 
the fource of it is fcarcely perceptible, there is no mode ot re- 
drefs. It ftrengthens- itfelf by alfuming the appearance of duty, and 
tyrannizes under the pretence of obeying. . , 

When a man reflects on the condition which France was m from 
the nature of her government, he will fee other caufes for revolt 
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than thofe which immediately connect themfelves with the perfon 
or cha rafter of Louis XVI. There were, if I may fo exprefs it, 
a thoufand defpotifms to be reformed in France, which had grown 
tip under the hereditary defpotifm of the monarchy, and became fo 
rooted as to be in a^ great meafu re independent of it. Between the 
monarchy, the parliament, and the church, there was a rival/hip 
of defpotifm ; befides the feudal defpotifm operating locally, and 
the minifterial defpotifm operating every- where. But Mr. Burke, 
by confidering the King as the only poffible objeft of a revolt* 
fpeaks as if France was a village, in which every thing that patted 
mult be known to its commanding officer, and no oppreffion could 
be a&ed but what he could immediately controul. Mr. Burke 
might have been in the Baftille his whole life, as well under Louis 

^ b as Louis XIV. and neither the one nor the other have known 
that luch a man as Mr. Burke exilted. The defpotic principles of 
the government were the fame in both reigns, though the difpofi. 
tions of the men were as remote as tyranny and benevolence. 

. w hat Mr. Burke confiders as a reproach to the French Revolu- 
tion, (that of bringing it forward under a reign more mild than 
the preceding ones), is one of its higheft honours. The revolutions 
that have taken place in other European countries, have been excited 
by perfonal hatred.^ The rage was againft the man, and he became 
the vidtiai* But, in the inftance of France, we lee a revolution 
generated in the rational contemplation of the rights of man, and 
U'tftinguilhing from the beginning between perfons and principles. 

. ^ ut Mr. Burke appears to have no idea of principles, when he 
is contemplating governments. “ Ten years ago (fays he; 1 could 
“ have felicitated i 1 ranee on her having a government, without en- 
quiring what the nature of that government was, or how it was 
*’ a drniniftered.” Is this the language of a rational man ? Is it 
the language of a heart feeling as it ought to feel for the rights 
and happinefs of the human race ? On this ground, Mr. Burke muft 
compliment all the governments in the world, while the vidims 
who fuffer under them, whether fold into Haver y, or tortured out 
of exiftence, are wholly forgotten. It is power, and not principles, 
that. Mr. Burke venerates j and under this abominable depravitv, 
he. is difqualilied to judge between them. — Thus much for his 
opinion as to the occafions of the French Revolution. I now pro- 
ceed to other conliderations. 

I know a place in America called Point- no-Point ; becaufe as 
you proceed along the Ihore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke’s 
language, it continually recedes and prefents itfelf at a diftance 
before you ; but when you have got as far as you can go, there 
is no point at all. Juft thus it is with Mr. Burke’s three hundred 
and fifty-fix pages. It is therefore difficult to reply to him. But 
as the points he wifhes to eftabliih, may be inferred from what he 
abufes, it is in his paradoxes that we muft look for his arguments. 

As to. the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged 
his own imagination, and feeks to work upon that of his readers, 
they are very well calculated for theatrical reprefentation, where 
fadts are manufactured for the fake of Ihow, and accommodated 
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to produce, through the weaknefs of fympathy, a weeping effea. 
But Mr. Burke (hould recoiled that he is writing Hiftory, and not 
Plays; and that his readers will expea truth, and not the fpouting 

rant of high- toned exclamation. . . ... . . 

When we fee a man dramatically lamenting m a publication in- 
tended to be believed, that, ‘ The age of chivalry is gone / that 
« Cf he J ory 0 f Europe is extingui/hed for ever ! that The unbought 
• grace of life (if any one knows what it is), the cheap defence of 
. nations, the nurfe of manly fentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone !’ 
and all this becaufe the Quixot age of chivalry nonfenfe is gone, 
what opinion can we form of his judgment, or what regard can we 
pay to his fads? In the rhapfody of his imagination, he has dif- 
covered a world of wind-mills, and his forrows are, that there are 
no Quixots to attack them. But if the age of ariftocracy, like that 
of chivalry, (bould fall, (and they had originally fome connedion), 
Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the Order, may continue his parody 
to the end, and finifh with exclaiming, “ Othello's occupation’s 

P0K6 /** 

Notwithstanding Mr. Burke’s horrid paintings, when the Frenck 
Revolution is compared with the revolutions of other countries, the 
aftonifhment will be, that it is marked with fo few facrifices; but 
this aftonifhment will ceafe when we refled that principles , and not 
perfons , were the meditated objects of definition. The mind of 
the nation was ated upon by a higher ftimulus than what the con- 
federation of perfons could infpire, and fought a higher conqueft than 
could be produced by the downfal of an enemy. Among the few 
who fell, there do not appear to be any that were intentionally 
fimded out. They all of them had their fate in the circumftances 
-of the moment, and were not purfued with that long, cold-blooded, 
unabated revenge which purfued the unfortunate Scotch in the affair 

Through the whole of Mr. Burke’s book I do not obferve that 
-the Baftille is mentioned more than once, and that with a kind of 
implication as if he were forry it was pulled down, and wifhed 
it were built up again. “ We have rebuilt Newgate (fays he), 
-« and tenanted the manfion ; and we have prifons almoft as ftrong 
" as the Baftille for thofe who dare to libel the Queens of France*." 

As to what a madman, like the perfon called Lord G G- , 

might fay, and to whom Newgate is rather a bedlam than a prifon>. 
it is unworthy a rational confideration. It was a. madman that 
libelled— and that is fufficient apology ; and it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for confining him, which was the thing that was wifhed for : 

* Since writing the above, two other places occur, in Mr. Burke’s pamphlet, In 
which the name of the Baftille is mentioned, but in the fame manner. In the one,, 
he introduces it in a fort of obfeure que.rion, and afks — “ Will any minifters 
who now ferve fuch a king, with but a decent appearance of refpedt, cordially 
obey the orders of thofe whom but the other day, in bis name, they had com- 
mitted to the Bafti le ?” In the other, the taking it is mentioned as implying 
criminality in the French guards who afiifted in demoiiftiing it. — ** I hey have 
not (fays he) forgot the taking the king’s caftles at Paris.”— This is Mr. Burke, 
who pretends to write on conftitutional freedom. 
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But certain it is that Mr. Burke, who does not call himfelf a mad- 
man, (whatever other people may do), has libelled, in the moft un- 
provoked manner, and in the groffeft ftile of the moft vulgar abufe, 
the whole reprefentative authority of France ; and yet Mr. Burke 
takes his feat in the Britifh Houfe of Commons! From his vio- 
lence and his grief, his filence on fome points, and his excefs on 
others, it is difficult not to believe that Mr. Burke is forry, ex- 
tremely forry, that arbitrary power, the power of the Pope, and the 
Baftille, are pulled down; * 

Not one glance of compaffion, not one commiferating refle&ion, s 
that I can find throughout his book, has he bellowed on thofe who 
lingered out the moft wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the 
moft miferable of prifons. It is painful to behold a man employing 
his talents to corrupt himfelf. Nature has been kinder to Mr. 
Burke than he is to her. He is not affecled by the reality of dif- 
trefs touching his heart, but by the ftiowy refemblance of it ftrikirig \ 
his imagination- He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird- 
Accuftomed to kifs the ariftocratical hand that hath purloined him 
/from himfelf; he degenerates into a compofition of art, and the 
genuine foul of nature forfakes him.' His hero or his heroine muft 
be a tragedy-vi&im expiring in Ihow, and not the real prifoner of 
mifery, hiding into death in the filence of a dungeon. 

As Mr. Burke has pafled over the whole tranfa&ion of the Baftille 
(and his filence is nothing in his favour), and has entertained 
his readers with reflections on fuppofed fads diftorted into real falfe- 
hoods, I will give, fince he has not, fome account of the circum- 
ftances which preceded that tranfadion. They will ferve to Ihew, 
that lefs mifchief could fcarcely have accompanied fuch an event, 
when confidered with the treacherous and hoftile aggravations of 
the enemies of the Revolution. 

The mind can hardly pidure to itfelf a more tremendous fcene 
than what the city of Paris exhibited at the time of taking the 
Baftille, and for two days before and after, nor conceive the poffi- 
bility of its quieting fo foon. At a diftance, this tranfadion has 
appeared only as an ad of heroifm. Handing on itfelf ; and the clofe 
political connedion it had with the Revolution is loft in the bril- 
liancy of the atchievement. But we are to confider it as the ftrength 
of the parties, brought man to man, and contending for the iffue* 
The Baftille was to be either the prize or the prifon of the alfailants. 
The d.ownfal of it included the idea of the downfal of Defpotifm $ 
and this compounded image was become as figuratively united as 
Bunyan’s Doubting Caftle and Giant Defpair. 

The National Aflerpbly, before and at the time of taking the 
Baftille, was fitting at Verfailles, twelve miles dillant from Paris. 
About a week before the rifing of the Parifians, and their taking 
the Baftille, it was difcovered that a plot was forming, at the head 
of which was the Count d’Artois, the king's youngeft brother, for 
demolilliing the National Affembly, feizing its members, and 
thereby cru filing, by a coup de main , all hopes and profpeds of 
forming a free government. For the fake of humanity, as well as 
of freedom, it is well this plan did not fucceed. Examples are 
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not wanting to Ihew how dreadfully vindiClive and cruel are all 
old governments, when they are fuccefsful againft what they call a 
revolt. 

This plan muft have been fome time in contemplation; becaufe : 
in order to carry it into execution, it was neceflary to colledl a 
large military force round Paris, and to cut off the communication’ 
between that city and the National Aftembly at Verftilles. The 
troops deftined' for this fervice were chiefly the foreign troops in 
the pay of France,; and who, for this particular purpofe, were 
drawn from the dillant provinces where they were then ftationed. 
When they were colle&ed, to the amount of between twenty-five 
and thirty thoufand, it was judged time to put the plan in execu- 
tion. The miniftry who were then in office, and who were friendly 
to the Revolution, were inftantly difmiffed, and a new miniftry 
formed of thofe who had concerted the projeft amono- whom 
was, Count de Broglio, and to his fliare was given the command of 
thofe troops. The clwafter of this man, as defcribed to me in a 
letter which I communicated to Mr. Burke before he bep-an to write 
his book, and from an authority which Mr. Burke well knows was 
good, was that of “ an high-flying ariftocrat, cool, and capable of 
“ every mifchief." r 

While thefe matters were agitating, the National Affembly flood 
in the moft perilous and critical fituation that a body of men can 
be fuppofed to ad in. They were the, devoted viftims, and they 
knew it. They had the hearts and vvilhes of their country on 
their fide, but military authority they had none. The o-uards of 
Broglio furrounded the hall where the affembly fat, ready, at the 
word of command, to feize their perfons, as had been done the year 
before to the parliament of Paris. Had the National Affembly 
deferted their truft, or had they exhibited figns of weaknefs or fear 
their enemies had been encouraged, and the country depreffed* 
When the fituation they flood in, the caufe thev were em^ao-ed 
in, and the crifis then ready to burft (which was to determine 
their perfonal and political fate, and that of their country and 
probably of Europe) are taken into oi^e view, none but a heart cal- 
lous with prejudice, or corrupted by dependance, can avoid in- 
terefting itfelf in their fuccefs. 

The archbifhop of Vienne was at this time prefident of the Na- 
tional Affembly ; a perfon too old to undergo the fcene that a few 
days, or a few hours, might bring forth. A man of more activity 
and greater fortitude, was neceflhry ; and the National Aflbmblv 
chofe under the form of a vice-prefident, (for the prefidency fiill 
refided in the archbiihpp) M. de la Fayette ; and this is the only 
instance of a vice-prefident being chofen. It was at the moment 
that this florin was pending (July it.) that a declaration of rights 
was brought forward by M. de la Fayette, and is the fame which 
is alluded to in page 5. It was haftily drawn up, and makes only 
a part of a more extenfive declaration of rights, agreed upon and 
adopted afterwards by the National Affembly. The particular 
reafon for bringing it forward at this moment, (M. de la Fayette 
has fince informed me) was, that if the National Affembly Ihould 
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fall in the threatened tleilruction that then furfounded it, fome tracW 
of its principles might have the chance of furviving the wreck. 

Every thing now was drawing to a crilis. The event was to be 
freedom or flavery. On one fide, an army of nearly thirty thoufand 
men ; on die other, an unarmed body of citizens : for the citizens 
of Paris, on whom the National Aflembly muft then immediately 
depend, were as unarmed and as undilciplined as the citizens of 
London are now. The French guards had given ftrong fymptoms 
of their being attached to the national caufe; but their numbers 
were fmall, not a tenth part of the force that Broglio commanded, 
and their officers were in the intereft of Broglio. 

Matters being now ripe for execution, the new miniftry made 
their appearance in office. The reader will carry in his mind, that 
the Baftille was taken the 14th of July : the point of time I air. 
now fpeaking to, is the 12th. Immediately on the news of the 
change of miniftry reaching Paris, in the afternoon, all the play- 
houfes and places of entertainment, fhops and houfes, were fhut up. 
The change of minnlry was confidered as the prelude of hoftilities, 
and the opinion was rightly founded, 

The foreign troops began to advance towards the city. The 
Prince de Lambefc, who commanded a body of German cavalry, 
approached by the Place of Lewis XV. which connefts itfelf with 
fome of the ftreets. In his march, he infulted and ftruck an old man 
with his fword. The French are remarkable for their refpeft to 
old age, and the infolence with which it appeared to be done, 
uniting' with the general fermentation they were in, produced a 
powerful efteft, and a cry of To arms ! to arms! fpread itfelf in 
a moment over the city. 

Arms they had none, nor fcarcely any who knew the ufe of them : 
but defperate refolution, when every hope is at flake, fupplies, for 
awhile, the want of arms. Near where the Prince de Lambefc 
was drawn up, were large piles of ftones collefled for building 
the new bridge, and with thefe the people attacked the cavalry. 
A party of the'French guards, upon hearing the firing, rufhed from 
their quarters and joined the people ; and night coming on, the 
cavalry retreated. 

The ftreets of Paris, being narrow, are favourable for defence • 
and the loftinefs of the houfes confifting of many ftories, from 
which great annoyance might be given, fecured them againft no&ur- 
nal enierprifes ; and the nighl was fpent in providing themfelves 
with every fort of weapon they could make or procure : Guns, 
fwcrds, blackfmiths hammers, carpenters axes, iron prows, pikes* 
halberts, pitch-forks, fpits. clubs, &c. & c. The incredible num- 
bers in which they affembled the next morning, and the ftill more 
incredible refolGtion they exhibited, embarraflfed and aftonifhed 
their enemies. Little did the new miniftry expeft fuch a falute 
Accuftomed to flavery themfelves, they had no idea that Liberty' 
was capable of fuch infpiration, or that a body of unarmed citizens 
would dare to face the military force of thirty thoufand men 
Every moment of this day was employed in colle&ing arms con" 
«er ting plans, -and arranging themfelves into the beft°order which 
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fuch an inftantaneoirs movement could afford. Broglio continued 

a round the city, but made- no farther advances this day, and 
cceeding night patted with as much tranquillity as fuch a feene 
could poffibly admit. 

But defence only was not the objett of the citizens. They had 
a caufe at ftake, on which depended their freedom or their flavery. 
They every moment expe&ed an attack, or to hear of one made on 
the National Aflembly ; and in fuch a fttuation, the moft prompt 
meafures are fometimes the beft. The objeft that now prefented 
itfelf was the Baftille ; and the eclat of carrying fuch a fortrefs in 
the face of fuch an army, could not fail to ftrike a terror into the 
new miniftry, who had fcarcely yet had time to meet. By fome 
intercepted correfpondence this morning, it was difeovered, that 
the Mayor of Paris, M. Deffleftelles, who appeared to be in the in- 
tereft of the citizens, was betraying them ; and.r om this difeovery, 
there remained no doubt that Broglio would reinforce the Baftille 
the enfuing evening. It was therefore neceflary to attack it that 
day ; but before this could be done, it was firft neceflary to procure 
a better fupply of arms than they were then poflefled of. 

There was adjoining to the city a large magazine of arms depo- 
fited at the Hofpital of the Invalids, which the citizens fummoned 
to furrender ; and as the place was not defenfible, nor attempted 
much defence, they foon fucceeded. Thus fupplied, tliey marched 
to attack the Baftille ; a vaft mixed multitude of all' ages, and of 
all degrees, and armed with all forts of weapons. Imagination 
would fail in deferibing to itfelf the appearance of fuch a procef- 
fion, and of the anxiety for the events which a few hours or a few 
minutes might produce. What plans the miniftry was forming, 
were as unknown to the people within the city, as what the citizens 
were doing was unknown to the miniftry ; and what movements 
Broglio might make for the fupport or relief of the place, were 
to the citizens equally as unknown. All was myftery and hazard. 

That the Baftille was attacked with an enthufiafm of heroifm, 
fuch only as the higheft animation of liberty could infpire, and car- 
ried in the fpace of a few hours, is an event which the world is fully 
poflefled of. I am not undertaking a detail of the attack; but 
bringing into- view the confpiracy againft the nation which pro- 
voked it, and which fell with the Baftille. The prifon to which 
the new miniftry were dooming the National Aflembly, in ad- 
dition to its being the high altar and caftle of defpotifm, became 
the proper objeft to begin with. This enterprife broke up the 
new miniftry, who began now to fly from the ruin they had pre- 
pared for others. The troops of Broglio difperfed, and himfelf fled 
alfo. 



Mr. Burke has fpoken a great deal about plots, but he has never 
once fpoken of this plot againft the National Aflembly, and the 
liberties of the nation ; and that he might not, he has patted over 
all^he circumftances that might throw it in his way. The exiles 
who have fled from France, whofe cafe he fo much interefts himfelf 
in, and from whom he has had his leflfon, fled in confeauence of 
the mifcarriage of this plot. No plot was formed againft them : 

they 
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the^ were plotting againft others ; and thofe who fell, met, not un- 
juftly, the puiiifhment- diey were preparing to execute. But will 
Mr. Burke fay,, that if this plot, contrived with the fubtilty of 
an ambufcade, had fucceeded, the fuccefsful party would have 
reftramed their wrath fo foon ? Let the hiftory of all old aovern- 
ments anlwer the queftien. G 

Whom has the National Affembly brought to the fcafFold ? 
None. They were themfefWs the deyoted vidims of this plot; 
and they have not retaliated • why then are they charged with re- 
venge they have not aded ? In the tremendous breaking forth of 
a whole people, in which all degrees, tempers and charaders are 
confounded, and delivering themfelves, by a miracle of exertion, 
from the deftrudion meditated againft them, is it to be expeded 
that nothing will happen? When men are fore with the fenfe of 
oppreffions, and menaced with the profped of new ones, is the 
calm nefs of philofophy, or the palfy of infenfibility, to be looked 
• Mr. Burke exclaims againft outrage; yet the greateft is that 
which himlelr has committed. His book is a volume of outrage 
not apologized for by the impulfe of a moment, but* cKerilhed 
through a fpace of ten months- yet Mr. Burke had no provocation 
— no life, no intereft at flake. • 

More of the citizens fell in ‘this flruggle than of their opponents : 
but four or five perfons were feized by the populace, and inftantly 
put to death ; the Governor of the Eafti lie, arid the Mayor of Paris, 
who was deteded in the ad of betraying them ; and afterwards 
Foulon, one of the new miniflry, and Berthier his fon-in-Iaw, who 
had accepted the office of Intendant of Paris. Their hfcads were 
fluck upon fpikes, and carried about the city ; and it is unon this 
mode of punifhment that Mr. Burke builds a -great part of his 
tragic fcene. Let us therefore examine how men'came by the idea 
of punifhing in this manner. 

They learn it from the goverments they live under, and retaliate 
the punifhments they have been accuflomed to behold. The heads 
duck upon fpikes, which remained for years upon Temple-bar, 
differed nothing in the horror of the fcene from thofe carried about 
upon fpikes at Paris : yet this was done by the Kriglifh government. 
It may perhaps be faid, that it fignihes nothing to a man what is 
done to him after he is dead ; but it fignilies much to the livino- : 
it either tortures their feelings, or hardens their hearts; and in 
either cafe, it inftruds them how to punifh when- power falls into 
their hands. 

Lay then the axe to the root, and teach governments humanity. 
It is their fanguinary punifhments which corrupt mankind. In 
England, the punifhment in certain cafes, is by hangup, drawing, 
and quartering ; the heart of the fuffierer is cut out, and held up to 
the view of the populace. In France, under the former govern- 
ment, the punifhments were riot lefs barbarous. Who dces^not re- 
member the execution of Damien, torn to pieces by horfes? The 
died of thofe cruel fpedacles exhibited to the populate, is to de- 
ft™}' tendernefs, or excite re verrge; and by the bafe and falfe idea' 
of governing men by terror, imtead of reafon> they become pre- 
cedents. 
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redents It is over the loweft clafs of mankind that government 
by terror is intended to operate, and it is on them that it operates 
to 7 the worft effea. They have fenfe enough to feel they are the 
obieas aimed at ; and they inflift in their turn the examples of 
terror they have been inftrufted to praftife. 

There is in all European countries, a large clafs of people ot 
that defcription which in England is called the “ mob. Of this 
clafs were thofe who committed the burnings and devaftations in 
London in 1780, and of this clafs were thofe who carried the heads 
upon fpikes in Paris. Foulon and Berthier were taken up in the 
country, and fent to Paris, to undergo their examination at the 
Hotel de Ville; for the National Affembly, immediately on the 
new miniftry coming into office, paffed a decree, which they com- 
municated to the King and Cabinet, that they (the National Af- 
fembly) would hold the miniftry, of which Foulon was one, re- 
fponfible for the meafures they were advifmg and purfuing ; but 
• the mob, iftcenfed at the appearance of Foulon and Berthier, tore 
them from their cOnduftors before they were carried to the Hotel 
de Ville, and executed them on the fpat. Why then does Mr. 
Burke charge outrages of this kind on a whole people ? As well 
may he charge the riots and outrages of 1780 on all the people of 
London, or thofe in Ireland on all his countrymen. 

But every thing we fee or hear offenliye to our feelings, and 
derogatory to the human character, fhould lead to other refledions 
than thofe of reproach. Even the beings who commit them have 
fome claim to our confideration. How then is it that fuch vaft 
daffies of mankind as are diftinguiihed by the appellation of the 
vulgar, or the ignorant mob, are fo numerous in all old countries ? 
.The inftant we alk ourfelves this queftion, refledion feels an an- 
fwer. They arife, as an unavoidable confequence, out of the ill 
conftrudion of all old governments in Europe, England induded 
with the reft. It is by diftortedly exalting fome men, that others 
are diftortedly debafed, till the whole is out of nature. A vaft 
mafs of mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground of 
the human pidure, to bring forward with greater glare, the puppet- 
Ihow of ftate and ariftocracy. In the commencement of a Revo- 
lution, thofe men are rather the followers of the camp than of the 
fiandard of liberty, and have yet to be inftruded how to re- 
verence it. 

I give to Mr. Burke all his theatrical exaggerations for fads, and 
I then alk him, if they do not eftablilh the certainty of what I here 
lay down ? Admitting them to be true, they (hew the neceffity of 
the French Revolution, as much as any one thing he could have 
afferted. Thefe outrages were not the effect of the principles of 
the Revolution, but of the degraded mind that exifted before the 
Revolution, and which the Revolution is calculated to reform. 
Place them then to their proper caufe, and take the reproach of 
them to your own iidc. 

It is to the honour of the National Affembly, and the city of 
Paris, that during fuch a tremendous fcene of arms and confulion, 
beyond the controui of ail authority, they have been able, by the 

influence 
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influence of example and exhortation, to reftrain fo much. Never 
were more pains taken to inftruft and enlighten mankind, and to 
make them fee that their intereft confided in their virtue, and not 
in their revenge, than have been difplayed in the Revolution of 
France. I now proceed to make fome remarks on Mr. Burke’s 
account of the expedition to Verfailles, Oft. the yth and 6th. 

I cannot confider Mr. Burke’s book in fcarcely any other li»ht 
than a dramatic performance; and he mult, I think, have confi- 
dered it in the fame light himfelf, by the poetical liberties he has 
taken of omitting fome fafts, diftordng others, and making the 
whole machinery bend to produce a ftage effeft. Of this kind is 
his account of the expedition to Verfailles. He begins this ac- 
count by omitting the only fafts which as caufes are known to be 
true; every thing beyond thefe is conjefture even in Paris; and 
he then works up a tale accommodated to his own paflions and 
prejudices. 

It is to be obferved throughout Mr, Burke’s book, that he never 
fpeaks of plots againji the Revolution; and it is from thofe plots 
that all the mifchiefs have arifen. It fuits his purpofe to exhibit 
the confequences without their caufes. It is one of the arts of the 
drama to do fe. If the crimes of men were exhibited with their 
fufferings,. ftage effeft would fometimes be loft, and the audience 
would be inclined to approve where it was intended they lhould 

After all the inveftigations that have been made into this intricate 
affair, (the expedition to Verfailles), it ftill remains enveloped in 
all that kind of myftery which ever accompanies events produced 
more from a concurrence of awkward circumftances, than from 
fixed defign. While the characters of men are forming, as is al- 
ways the cafe in revolutions, there is a reciprocal fufpicion, and a 
difpofition to mif nterpret each other; and even parties directly 
oppofite in principle, will fometimes concur in pufhing forward the 
fame movement with very different views,* and with the hopes of 
its producing very, different confequences. A great deal of this 
may be difeovered in this emharafted affair, and yet the iffue of the 
whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known, are, that confiderable uneafi- 
nefs was at this time excited at Paris, by the delay of the Kino- in 
not fanftiomng and forwarding the decrees of the National Aftem- 
bly, particularly that of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the decrees of the fourth of Auguft, which contained the foundation 
principles on which the conftitution was to be ereded. The kindeft, 
and perhaps the faireft conjecture upon this matter is, that fome of 
the mini iters intended to make remarks and obfervations upon cer- 
tain parts of them, before they were finally fanftioned and fent to 
the provinces ; but be this as it may, the enemies of the revolution 
derived hope from the delay, and the friends of the revolution 
uneafinefs. 

During this ftate of fufpence, the Garde du Corps, which was 
compofed, as fuch regiments generally are, of perfons much con- 
nefted with the Court, gave an entertainment at Verfailles (Oft. i ,) 

to 
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« n fome foreign regiments then arrived ; and when the entertain- 

” “ Thrift ™ * f'S'nl gi-. 0 “ * <>,, tote 

the national cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, 
and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for the purpofe. 
An indignity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like de- 
daring war; and if men will give challenges they mult expeft con- 
fluences. But all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of fight. 
He begins his account by faying, “ Hiitory will record, that on 
«< the morning of the 6th of Oft. 1789, the King and Queen ot 
« France, after a day of c.onfufion, alarm, difmay, and (laughter, 

“ lay down under the pledged fecurity of public faith, to indulge 
.. nature in a few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy re- 
„ po f e- ” This is neither the fober itile of hiitory, nor the inter.- 
tion of it. It leaves every thing to be gueffed at, and miftaken. 
One would leaft think there had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably would have been, had it not been for the moderating 
prudence of thofe whom Mr. Burke involves in his cenfures. By 
his keeping the Garde du Corps out of fight Mr. Burke lias af- 
forded himfelf the dramatic licence of putting the King and Queen 
in their places, as if the objeft of the expedition was againft them. 
—But, to return to my account— 

This conduft of the Garde du Carps, as might well be expefted, 
alarmed and enraged the Parifians. The colours ot the caufe, and 
the caufe itfelf, were become too united to miftake the intention ot 
the infult, and the Parifians were determined to call the Garde du 
Corps to an account. There was certainly nothing of the cowardice 
of affaflination in marching in the face ot day to demand fatistac- 
tion, if fuch a phrafe may be ufed, of a body of armed men who 
had voluntarily given defiance. But the circumftance which ferves 
to throw this atfair into embarraffment is, that the enemies of the 
revolution appear to have encouraged it, as well _as_ its friends. 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and 
' the other to make one. The hopes of thofe oppofed to the revolu- 
tion, retted in making the King of their party, and getting him 
from Verfailles to Metz, where they expected to colleft a force, and 
fet up a ftandard. We have therefore two different objefts prefent- 
ing themfelves at the fame time, and to be accomplithed by the fame 
means: the one, to chaftife the Garde du Corps, which was the 
objeft of the Parifians ; the other, to render the confufion of fuch 
a feene an inducement to the King to fet off for Metz. 

On the jth of Oftober, a very numerous body of women, and 
men in the difguife of women, collected round the Hotel de Ville 
or town-hall at Paris, and fet off for Verfailles. Their profcflLd 
objeft was the Garde du Corps', but prudent men readily, recolleft 
that mifehief is more eafily begun than ended; and this impreffed 
itfelf with the more force, from the fufpicions already ftated, and 
the irregularity of fuch a cavalcade. As foon therefore as a fulli- 
cient force could be collefted, M. de la Fayette, by orders from 
the'eivil authority of Paris, fet off after them at the head of twenty 
thoufand of the Paris militia. The revolution could derive no be- 
nefit from confufion, and its oppofers might. By an amiaole and 

fpirited 
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fpirited manner of addrefs, he had hitherto been fortunate n eaW 
ing difquietudes, and in this he was extrordinarily fuccefsful • to 
fruftrate, therefore, the hopes of thofe who might feek to improve 
this fcene into a fort of juftifiable neceffity for the King’s quitting 
Verfailles and withdrawing to Metz, and to prevent at the fame 
time the confequences that might enfue between the Garde du Corps 
and this phalanx of men and women, he forwarded expreffes to 
the King, that he was on his march to Verfailles, by the orders of 
the civil authority of Paris, for the purpofe of peace and proteftion 
expreffmg at the fame time the neceffity of rellraining the Garde du 
Corps from firing upon the people *. 

He arrived at Verfailles between ten and eleven at night. The 
Garde du Corps was drawn up, and the people had arrived'fome time 
before, but every thing had remained fufpended. Wifdom and po, 
licy now confilted in changing a fcene of danger into a happy event. 
M. de la Fayette became the mediator between the enraged parties' 
and the King, to remove the uneafinefs which had arifen from the 
delay already dated, fent for the Prefident of the National Afiem- 
1 bly, and figned the Declaration of the Rights of Man , and fuch other 
parts of the conftitution as were in readinefs. 

It was now about one in the morning. Every thing appeared to be 
compofed, and a general congratulation took place. By the beat 
of drum a proclamation was made, that the citizens of Verfailles. 
would give the hofpitality of their houfes to their fellow-citizens of 
Paris. Thofe who could not be accommodated in this manner, re- 
mained in the ftreets, or took up their quarters in the churches: 
and at two o’clock the King and Queen retired. 

In this date matters paffed till the break of day, when a frefli 
didurbance arofe from the cenfurable condudl of fome of both par- 
ties, for fuch characters there will be all in fuch feenes. One of the 
Garde du Corps appeared at one of the windows of the palace, and 
the people who had remained during the night in the dreets, ac- 
ceded him with reviling and provocative language. Indead of re- 
tmng, as in fuch a cafe prudence would have dictated, he prefented 
his mulket, fired, and killed one of the Paris militia. The peace 
xr 0 ? ™ US k r °ken, the people ruihed into the palace in qued of the 
offender. They attacked the quarters of the Garde du Corps within 
the palace, and purfued them throughout the avenues of it, and to 
the apartments of the King. On this tumult, not the Queen only, 
as Mr. Burke has reprefented it, but every perfon in the palace, was 
awakened and alarmed; and M. de la Fayette had a fecond time to 
inter pole between the parties, thc-event of which was, that the Garde 
du Corps put on the national cockade, and the matter ended as by 
oblivion, after the lofs of two or three lives. 

During the latter part of the time in which this confufion was 
acting, the King and Queen were in public at the balcony, and nei- 
er of them concealed for fafety’s fake, as Mr. Burke indnuates. 
i atters being thus appeafed, and tranquillity redored, a general 

•.i w ^ antec j in afferting this, as I had it perfonally from M« de- la Fayette, 
m £h wh0IU 1 have -kved -in habits of friendlhip tbr fourteen years. 
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acclamation broke forth, of Le Roi a Paris — Le Roi a Pans—' The 
Kino- to Paris. It was the (bout of peace, and immediately ac- 
cepted on the part of the King. By this meafure, all future pro- 
jects of trapanning the King to Metz, and fetting up the dandard 
of oppodtion .to the condition, were prevented, and the fufpi- 
cions exringuifhedi The King and his family reached Paris in the 
evening, and were congratulated on their arrival by Mr. Bailley 
the Mayor of Paris, in the name of the citizens. Mr. Burke, who 
throughout his book confounds things, perfons, and principles, has 
in his remarks on M. Bailley ’s acldrefs, confounded time alfo. He 
cenfures M. Bailley for calling it, “ un bon jour” a good day. 
Mr. Burke dtould have informed himfblf, that this fcene took up 
the fpace of two days, the day on which it began with every ap- 
pearance of danger and mifehief, and the day on which it termi- 
nated without the mifehiefs that threatened; and that it is to this 
peaceful termination that M. Bailley alludes, and to the arrival of 
the King at Paris. Not lefs than three hundred thoufand perfons 
arranged themfelves in the proceffion from Verfailles to Paris, and 
not an att of moleftation was committed during the whole march. 

Mr. Burke, on the authority of M. Lfclly Tollcndal, a deferter 
from the National Affembly, fays, that on entering Paris, the peo- 
ple fhouted, cc Tousles eveques a la lanterned ’ All Bifhops to be 
hanged at the Ianthorn or iamp-pofts. — It is furprifing that nobody 
could hear this but Lally Toliendal, and that nobody thould believe 
it but Mr. Burke. It has not the leaft connexion with any part of 
the tranfa&ion, and' is totally foreignj:o every circumftance of it. 
The bifhops had never been introduced before into any fcene of Mr. 
Burke’s drama; Why then are they, all at once, and altogether, 
tout d coup et tcus enfemble , introduced now ? Mr. Burke brings for- 
ward his bifhops and his Ianthorn like figures in a magic Ianthorn, 
and raifes his feenes by contrail inflead of connexion. But it ferves 
to fhevv, with the reft of his book, what little credit ought to be 
given, where even probability is fet at defiance, for the purpofe of 
defaming ; and with this refle&ion, inflead of a foliloquy in praife 
of chivalry, as Mr. Burke has done, I ciofe the account of the ex- 
pedition to Verfailles*. 

I have now to follow Mr. Burke through a pathlefs wildernefs of 
rhapfodies, and a fort of defcant upon governments, in which he 
afferts whatever he pleafes, on the prefumption of its being be- 
lieved, without offering either evidence or reafons for fo doing. 

Before any thing can be reafoned upon to a conclufion, certain 
fa£ls, principles, or data, to reafon from, mull; be eftablifhed, ad- 
mitted, or denied. Mr. Burke, with his ufual outrage, abufes the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man , publifhed by the National Af- 
fembly of France as the bafis on which the conftitution of France 
is built. This he calls “ paltry and blurred fheets of paper about 
the rights of man.” — Does Mr. Burke mean to deny that man has 

* An account of the expedition to Verfailles may be feen in No. 13. of the 
Revolution de Paris, containing the events from the 3d to the ioth of October 
1789. 
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any rights ? If he does, then he muft mean that there are no fuch 
things as rights any where, and that he has none himfelf ; for who 
is there in the world but man ?. But if Mr. Burke means to admit 
that man has rights, the queftion then will be. What are thofe 
rights, and how came man by them originally ? 

The error of thofe who reafon by precedents drawn from anti, 
quity, refpeding the rights of man, is, that they do not go far 
enough into antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They 
flop in fome of the intermediate ftages of an hundred or a thoufand 
years, and produce what was then done, as a rule for the prefent 
day. This is no authority at all. If we travel Bill farther into 
antiquity, we fhall find a dired contrary opinion and practice pre- 
vailing; and if antiquity is to be authority, a thoufand fuch au- 
thorities may be produced, fuccefiively contradicting each other: 
But if we proceed on, we fhall at laft come out right ; we fhall 
come to the time when man came from the hand of his Maker. 
What was he then ? Man. Man was his high and only title, and a 
higher cannot be given him. But of titles I fhall fpeak here- 

after. 

We are now got at the origin of man, and at the origin of his 
rights. As to the manner in which the world has been governed 
from that day to this, it is no father any concern of ours than to 
make a proper ufe of the errors or the improvements which the 
hiftory of it prefents. Thofe who lived a hundred or a thoufand 
y:ars ago, were then moderns, as we are now. They had their 
a icients, and thofe ancie s had others, and we alfo fhall be an- 
c ents in our turn. If the mere name of antiquity is to govern in 
tie affairs of life, the people who are to live an hundred or a thou, 
fand years hence, may as well take us for a precedent, as we make 
a precedent of thofe who lived a hundred or a thoufand years ago. 
The fad is, that portions of antiquity, by proving every thing, 
eftablifh nothing. It is authority againft authority all the way, 
till we come to the divine origin of the rights of man at the 
creation. Here our enquiries find a refting-place, and our reafon 
finds a home. If a difpute about the rights of man had arifen 
at the difhnce of an hundred years from the creation, it is to this 
fcurce of authority they muft have referred, and it is to the fame 
fource of authority that we muft now refer. 

Though I mean not to touch upon any fedarian principle of re- 
ligion, yet it may be worth obferving, that the genealogy of Thrift 
is traced to-Adam. Why then not trace the rights of man to the 
creation of man ? I will anfwer the queftion. Becaufe there have 
been upftart governments, thrufting themfelves between, and pre- 
fumptuoufiy working to un-make man. / 

It any generation of men ever pofTefTed the right of did4ting the 
mode by which the world fliould be governed for ever, it was the 
firft generation that exifted ; and if that generation did it not, no 
fucceeding generation can fhew any authority for doing it, nor 
can fet any up. The illuminating and divine principle of the equal 
rights of man, (for it has its origin from the Maker of man.) re- 
lates not only to the living individuals, but to generations of men 

fucceed- 
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r parh other. Every generation is equal in rights to the 

l Sy tf* r-' 

lual is born equal in rights with his contemporary. 

Every hiftory of the creation, and every traditionary account, 
whether 7 from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may 
vary in their opinion or belief of certain particulars, all agree ni 
eftablilhin? one point, the unity of man ; by which I mean, that 
men ate all of one degree, and confequently that all men are born 
equal, and with equal natural right, in the fame manner as if 
pofterity had been continued by creation inftead of generation, the 

fatter bling only the mode by which the former is carried forward ; 

1 1 r nfemientlv every child born into the world muft he con- 

Grf. The world ho. oew 

to him as it was to the firft man that exifted, and his natural right 

in it is of the fame kind. ,. . 

The Mofaic account of the creation, whether taken as divine 
authority, or merely hiftorical, is full to this point, the unity or 
equality If man. The expreflions admit of no_ controvert) • . And 

« God faid. Let us make man in our own image. In the image 
“ of God created he him ; male and female created he them.. 
The diffiriiftion of fexes is pointed out, but no other di.tmfhon is 
even implied. If this be not divine authority, it is at leaft . hifto- 
rical authority, and Iticws that the equality of man, fo tar from 
being a modern dodrine, is the olddt upon record. . 

It is alfo to be obferved, that all the religions known m the 
world are founded, fo far as they relate to man, on the unity of 
man, as being all of one degree. Whether in heaven or in hell, or 
in whatever ftate man may be fuppofed to exift nereafter, the goo 
and the bad are the only diftindions. # Nay, even the laws of go- 
vernments are obliged to Hide into this principle, by making de- 
grees to confift in crimes, and not in perfons. 

It is one of the greateft of all truths, and of the higheft advantage 
to cultivate. By confidering man in this light, and.by inftruding 
him to confider "himfelf in this light, it places him in a clofe con- 
nedion with all his duties, whether to his Creator, or to the crea- 
tion, of which he is a part ; and it is only when he forgets his 
origin, or, to ufe a more fafhionable phrafe, his birth and family, 
that he becomes diflolute. It is not among the leaft of the evils 
of the prefent exifting governments in all parts of Europe, that 
man, confidered as man. is thrown back to a vatt diftance from his 
Maker, and the artificial chafm filled up by a fucceflion of barriers, 
or fort of turnpike gates, through which he has to pafs. I will 
quote Mr. Burke’s catalogue of barriers that he has fet up between 
man and his Maker. , Putting himfelf in the charader of a herald, 
tie fays — <c We fear God — we look with awe to kings — with at- 
fedion to parliaments — with duty to magiftrates — with reverence 
cs to priefts, and with refped to nobility.” Mr. Burke has for- 
gotten to put in “ chivalry He has alfo forgotten to put in 
Peter. 

The duty of man is not a wildernefs of turnpike-gates, through 
which he is to pafs by tickets from one to the other. It is plain 

and 
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and Ample, and conflfts but of two points. His duty to God 
which every man muft feel ; and with refpeft to his neighbour, to 
do as he would be done by. If thofe to whom power is deleo-ated 
do well, they will be refpefted ; if not, they will be defpifed f and 
with regard to thofe to whom no power is delegated, but who 
aiiume it, the rational world can know nothing of them. 

. hitherto we have fpoken only (and that but in part) of the natural 
nght s cl man. We have now to confider the civil rights of man 
and to Ihew how the one originates from the other. Man did not 
enter into fociety to become ivorfe than he was before, nor to have 
iewer rights than he had before, but to have thofe rights better fc- 
cured. hi its natural rights are the foundation of all his civil rights. 
hut in order to purfue this diftindion with more precifion, it will 

be neceffary to mark the different qualities of natural and civil 
rights. 

A few words will explain this. Natural rights are thofe which 
appertain to man in right of his exigence. Of this kind are all 
the intellectual rights, or rights of the mind, and alfo all thofe 
rights of afting as an individual for his own comfort and hap. 

pinels, which are not injurious to the natural rights of others. _ 

Civil rights are thofe which appertain to man in right of his being 
a member of fociety. Every civil right has for its foundation, feme 
natural nght pre-exiftmg in the individual, but to the enjoyment 
of which his individual power is not, 'in all cafes, fufficiently com- 

proteftion r ^' S kln< ^ afC a *^ t ' 10 * e relate to fecurity and 

From this lhort review, it will be eafy to diftinguifh between 
t.iat clafs oi natural rights which man retains after entering into fo- 
ciety, and thofe which he throws into the common flock as a 
member of fociety. 

The natural rights which he retains, are all thofe in which the 
power to execute is as perfeft in the individual as the right itfelf. 
Among this clafs, as is before-mentioned, are all the intelleflual 
rights, or rights of the mind : confequently, religion is one of 
thofe rights. The natural rights which are not retained, are all 
thofe in which, though the right is perfeft in the individual, the 
power to execute them is defective. They anfwer not his purpofe. 
A man, by natural right, has a right to judge in his own caufe ; 
and fo far as the right of the mind is concerned, he never furrenders 
iti Butwhatavafleth it him to judge, ifhehasnot power to re- 
drefs ? He therefore depofits this right in the common flock of 
fociety, and takes the arm of fociety, of which he is a part, in 
preference and in addition to his own. Society grants him nothin*, 
liveryman is a proprietor m fociety, and draws on the capital as~a 
matter or right. r 

From thefe premifes, two or three certain conclufions will follow. 

■ !ha ] er . cr y cmI nght grows out of a natural right: or, 

m other words, is a natural right exchanged. 6 

Secondly, That civil power, properly confidered as fuch, is made 
«p of the aggregate of that clafs of the natural rights of man, which 
becomes defeftjve m the individual in point of power, and anfwers 
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not his purpofe ; but when collected to a focus, becomes competent 
to the purpofe of every one. 

Thirdly, That the power produced from the aggregate of na- 
tural rights, imperfed in power in the individual, cannot be applied 
to invade the natural rights which are retained in the individual, 
and in which the power to execute is as perfed as the right itfelf. 

We have now, in a few words, traced man from a natural indi- 
vidual to a member of fociety, and fhewn, or endeavoured to Ihew; 
the quality of the natural rights retained, and of thofe which are 
exchanged for civil rights. Let us now apply thefe principles to 
governments. 

In calling our eyes over the world, it is extremely eafy to dif- . 
tinguilh the governments which have arifen out of fociety, or out 
of the focial compad, from thofe which have not : but to place 
this in a clearer light than what a fingle glance may afford, it will 
be proper to take a review of the feveral fources from which 
governments have arifen, and on which they have been founded. 

They may all be comprehended under three heads. Firft, Super- 
ftition. Secondly, P6wer. Thirdly, The common intereft of fo- 
ciety, and the common rights of man. 

The firft was a government of prieftcraft, the fccond of conquerors, 
and the third of reafon. 

When a fet of artful men pretended, through the medium of oracles, 
to hold intercourfe with the Deity, as familiarly as they now march 
up the back-ftairs in European courts, the world was completely 
under the government of fuperftition. The oracles were con- 
futed, and whatever they were made to fay, became the law ; and 
this fort of government lafted as long as this fori of fuperftition 
lafted. 

After thefe a race of conquerors arofe, whofe government, like 
that of William the Conqueror, was founded in power, and the 
fword affumed the name of a feepter. Governments thus eftablilhed, 
laft as long as the power to fupport them lafts ; but that they might 
avail themfelves of every engine in their favour, they united fraud 
to force, and fet up an idol which they called Divine Right , and 
which, in imitation of the Pope, who affects to be fpiritual and 
temporal, and in contradiction to the Founder of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, twilled itfelf afterwards into an idol of another fhape, 
called Church and State. The key of St. Peter, and the key of 
the Treafury, became quartered on one another, and the wondering 
cheated multitude worlhipped the invention. 

When I contemplate the natural ^dignity of man ; when I feel 
(for Nature has not been kind enough to me to blunt my feelings) 
for the honour and happinefs of its charader, I become irritated 
at the attempt to govern mankind by Ibrce and fraud, as if they 
were all knaves and fools, and can fcarcely avoid difgul^ at thofe 
who are thus impofed upon. 

We have now to review the governments which arife out of 
fociety, m contradiftindion to thofe which arofe out of fuperftition 
and conqueft* r 
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It has been thought a conftderable advance towards eftablifhing 
the principles of Freedom, to fay, that government is a compact 
between thofe who govern and thofe who are governed : but this 
cannot be true, becaufe it is putting the effect before the caufe; 
for as man muft: have exifted before governments exifted, there ne- 
ceflarily was a time when governments did not exift, and confe- 
queatly there could originally exift no governors to form fuch a 
compact with. The fad! therefore muft be, that the individuals 
tkemfefaes , each in his own perfonal and fovereign right, entered 
into a compatt with each other to produce a government: and this 
is the only mode in which governments have a right to arife, and 
the only principle on which they have a right to exift. 

To poftefs ourfelves of a clear idea of what government is, or 
ought to be, we muft trace it to its origin. In doing this, we 
fhall eafily difeover that governments muft have arifen, either out 
of the people, or over the people. Mr. Burke has made no dif- 
tindlion. He inveftigates nothing to its fource, and therefore he 
confounds every thing : but he has fignified his intention of un- 
dertaking at fome future opportunity, a comparifon between the 
conftitutions of England and France. As he thus renders it a fub- 
jedl of controverfy by throwing the gauntlet, I take him upon his 
own ground. It is in high challenges that bigh truths have the 
right of appearing; and i accept it with the more readinefs, be- 
caufe it affords me, at the fame time, an opportunity of purfuing 
the fubjed! with refpedl to governments ariftng out of fociety. 

But it will be firft neceftary to define what is meant by a con- 
Jiitution . It is not fufficient that we adopt the word ; we muft fix 
alfo a ftandard fignification to it. 

A conftitution is not a thing in name only, but in fad. It has 
not an ideal, but a real exiftence ; and wherever it cannot be pro- 
duced in a vifible form, there is none. A conftitution is a thing 
antecedent to a government, and a government is only the creature 
of a conftitution. The conftitution of a country is not the ad of 
its government, but of the people conftituting a government. It 
is the body of elements, to which/ you can refer, and quote article 
by article; and which contains the principles on which the go- 
vernment (hall be eftablifhed, the manner in which it fhall be 
organized, the powers it fhall have, the mode of eledions, the 
duration of parliaments, or by what other name fuch bodies- may 
be called ; the powers which the executive part of the government 
fhall have ; and, in fine, every thing that relates to the compleat 
organization of a civil government, and the principles on which it 
fhall ad, and by which it fhall be bound. A conftitution, there- 
fore, is to a government, what the laws made afterwards by that 
government are to a court of judicature. The court of judicature 
does not make the laws, neither can it alter them ; it only ads in 
conformity to the laws made : and the government is in like manner 
governed by the conftitution. 

Can then Mr. Burke produce the E;nglifli Conftitution ? If he 
cannot, we may fairly conclude, that though it has been fo much 
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talked about, no fuch thing as a conftitution exifts, or ever did 
exift, and eonfequcntly that the people have yet a conftitution to 
form. 

Mr. Burke will not, I prefume, deny the pofition I have already 
advanced ; namely, that governments arife, either out of the people^ 
or over the people. The Englifti government is one of thofe which 
arofe out os a conqueft, and not out of fociety, and eonfequcntly it 
arofe over the people ; and though it has been much modified froift 
the opportunity of circumftances fince the time of William the 
Conqueror, the country has never yet regenerated itfelf, and is 
therefore without a conftitution. 

I readily perceive the reafon why Mr. Burke declined going into 
the comparifon between the Englifh and French conftitutions, be* 
caufe he could not but perceive, when he fat down to the talk, that 
no fuch thing as a conftitution exifted on his fide the queftion: 
His book is certainly bulky enough to have contained all he could 
fay on this fubjedl, and it would have been the beft manner in 
which people could have judged of their feparate merits. Why* 
then has he declined the only thing that was worth while to write 
upon ? It was the ftrongeft ground he coald take, if the advantages 
, were on his fide ; but the weakeft, if they were not : and his de- 
clining to take it, is either a fign that he could not poflefs it, or 
could not maintain it. 

Mr. Burke faid'in a fpeech iaft winter in parliament. That when 
the National Aflfembly* -firft met in three Orders, (the Tiers Etats, 
the Clergy, and the Nobleiie), France had then a good conftitution- 
This (hews, among numerous other iuftances, that Mr. Burke does' 
not underftand what a conftitution is. The perfons fo met, were 
not a conftitution , but a convention , to make a conftitution. 

The prefen t National Affembly of France is, ftridtly fpeakin^, 
the perfonal focial compact. — The, members of it are the delegates 
of the nation in its original character ; future aftembiies will be the 
delegates of the nation in its organized character. The authority 
of the prefent Affembly is different to what the authority of future 
Aftembiies will be. The authority of the prefent one is to form a 
conftitution : the authority of future Aftembiies will be to legislate 
according to the principles and forms preferibed in that conftitu- 
tion ; and if experience fhould hereafter fhew that alterations, 
amendments, or additions, are neceftary, the conftitution will point 
out the mode by which fuch things fhall be done, and not leave 
it to the difcretionary power of the future government. 

A government on the principles on which co^ftitutional govern 
ments arifing out of fociety are eftablifhed, cannot have the right 
of altering itielt. If it had* it would be arbitrary. It might make 
it fell what.it pleafed ; and wherever fuch a right is fet up, it thews 
there is no conftitution. The ad! by which the Englifh Parliament 
empowered itfeif to fit feven years, ibews there is no conftitution in 
England, It might, by die fame felf-authqnty, have fat any 
greater number of years, or for life. The Bill which the prefeat 
Mr. Pitt brought into parliament fome years ago, to reform par- 
liament, was on the fame erroneous principle. The right of re- 
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form is in the nation in its original character, and the conftitutional 
method would be by a general convention elected for the purpofe. 
There is, moreover, a paradox in the idea of vitiated bodies re- 
forming themfelves. 

From thefe preliminaries I proceed to draw fome comparifons. 
I have already fpoken of the declaration of rights ; and as I mean 
to be as concife as pofllble, I lhall proceed to other parts of the 
French conftitution. 

The confutation of France fays. That every man who pars a tax 
of fixty fous per annum , ( 2 s. and 6d. Englifh), is an eleftor.^ 
What article will Mr. Burke place again!! this ? Can any thing 
be more limited, and at the fame time more capricious, than the 
qualifications of Ele&ors are in England ? Limited— becaufe not 
one man in an hundred (I fpeak much within compafs) is admitted 
to vote : Capricious — becaufe the lovveit chara&er that can be fun, 
pofed to exife, and who has not fo much as the vifible means of an 
honeft livelihood, is an ele&or in fome places; while, in other 
places, the man who pays very large taxes, and has known a fair 
character, and the farmer who rents to the amount of three or four 
hundred pounds a year, with a property on that farm to three or 
four times that amount, is not admitted to be an elector. Every 
thing is out of nature, as Mr. Burke fays on another occasion, m 
this ilrange chaos, and all forts of follies are blended with all forts 
cf crimes. William the Conqueror and his defeendants parcelled 
out the country in^this manner, and bribed fome parts of it by 
what they called Charters, to hold the ether parts of it the better 
fubje&ed to their will. This is the reafon whv fo many of thole 
charters abound in Cornwall ; the people were averfe to the o 0 . 
vernment eftablifhed at the Conqueft, and the towns were garri- 
foned and bribed to enflave the country. All the old charters 
are the badges of this conqueft, and it is from this fource that the 
capricioufnefs cf elections arifes. 

1 lie French conftitution fays, Fliat the number of reprefentatives 
for any place (hall be in a ratio to the number of taxable inhabitants 
or electors. What article will Mr. Burke place againft this ? The 
county of Yorklhire, which contains near a million of fouls, fends 
two county members ; and fo does the county of Rutland, which 
contains not an hundredth part of that number. The town of old 
Sarum, which contains not three houfes, fends two members; and 
the town of Manchefter, which contains upwards of fixty thoufand 
fouls, is not admitted to fend any. Js there any principle in thefe 
things . Is there any thing by which you can trace the marks of 
freedom, or difcpver thofe of wifdom ? No wonder, then, Mr. 
Burke has declined the comparifon, and endeavoured to lead his 

do£l rh»pfodies P ° lnt by 3 WiW unl > ftematical difplay of para- 

J he French conftitution fays. That the National Afifembly (hall 

«Lfn4'ek- e ? er Ll WO >' ears ;— What article will Mr. Burke place 
^a.nfi this ? Why, that the nation has no right at all in the cafe: 
** Sovenmcnt is peifediy arbitrary withrefpect to this point; 
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and he can quote for his authority, the precedent of a former par- 
liament. 

The French conftitution fays. There (hall be no game laws; 
that the farmer on whole lands wild game fhall be found (for it is 
by the produce of his lands ’they are fed) lhall have a right to whaf 
he can take : That there lhall be no monopolies of any kind — that 
all trade fhall be free, and every man free to follow any occupation 
by which he can procure an honeit livelihood, and in any place* 
town or city throughout the nation. — .What will Mr. Burke lay t* 
this ? In England, game is made the property of thofe at whofe 
expence it is not fed ; and with refpeft to monopolies, the country 
is cut up into monopolies. Every chartered town is an ariftocraricai 
monopoly in itfelf, and the qualification of ele&ors proceeds out 
of thofe chartered monopolies. Is this freedom ? is this what 
Mr. Burke means by a conftitution ? 

In thefe chartered monopolies, a man coming from another part 
of the country, is hunted from them as if he were a foreign enemy. 
An Englifhman is not free of his own country : every one of thofe 
places prefents a barrier in his way, and tells him he is not a free- 
man — that he has no rights. Within thefe monopolies, are other 
monopolies. In a city, fuch for inftance as Baih, which contains 
between twenty and thirty thoufand inhabitants, the right of ekdting 
representatives to parliament is monopolifed by about thirty-one 
perfons. And within thefe monopolies are ftili others. A mafr 
even of the fame town, whofe parents were not in circuvnftances to 
give him an occupation, is debarred, in many cafes, from the mu 
tural right of acquiring one, be his genius or induftry what it mav. 

Are thefe things examples to hold out to a. country regenerating 
itfelf from flavery, like France ? — Certainly they are not; andeer- ' 
tain am I, that when the people of England come to reflect upoa 
them, they will, like France, annihilate thofe badges of ancient 
opprelflon, thofe traces of a conquered nation. — Had Mr. Burke 
poflefled talents ftmilar to the author “ On the Wealth of Nations, 0 
he would ha\e comprehended all the parts which enter into, and, 
by aflemblage, form a conftitution. He would have reafoned from 
minutiae to magnitude. It is not from his prejudices only, but 
from the disorderly call of his genius, that he is unfitted for the 
fubjeCl he writes upon. Even his genius is without a conftitution. 
It is a genius at random, and not a genius conftituted. But lie 
muft fay fomething — He has therefore mounted in the air like a 
balloon, to draw the eyes of the multitude from the ground they 
ftand upon. * / 

Much is to be learned from the French conftitution. Conqueft 
and tyranny tranfplanted themfelves with William the Conqueror 
from Normandy into England, and the country is yet disfigured 
with the marks. May then the example of all France contribute 
to regenerate the freedom which a pro vince of it deltroyed ! 

The French conftitution fays. That ro preferve the national re- 
prefentation from being corrupt, no member of the National Af- 
fembly fhall be an oftieer of, the government, a place-man, or a 
peuftoner , VV hat will Mr. Burke place againft this? 1 will 
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vvhifpcr his anfvver Loaves and Fijhet. Ah ! this government of 
loaves and fifties has more mifch.ief in it than people have yet re- 
fl»aed on. The National Affembly has made the discovery , and it 
holds out the example to the world. Had governments agreed to 
quariel on purpofe to fleece their countries oy taxes, they coula l.ot 
have fueceeded better than they have done. , . „ , 

. Many things in the Englifn government appear to me the reverie 
of what- they ought to be, and of what they are laid to be. e 
Parliament, 'imperfeftly and capricioufly Hefted as it is, is never- 
tbelefe/ff/M^to hold the national purle m trufifor the nation . but 
in the manner in which an Englilh parliament is conftrufted, it is 
like a man being both mortgager and mortgagee;, and m the tale o 
misapplication of truft, it is the criminal fitting in juagment upon 
h'mlelf If thofe who vote the fup plies are the fame perfons who 
receive the fupplies when voted, and are to account for the expen- 
diture of thofe fupplies to thofe- who voted them, it a 
accmnabh to themfrhes, and the Comedy of Errors concludes w th 
the Pantomine of Hush. Neither the mimftenal party, nor the 
oppofition, will touch upon this cafe. The national purfe is the 
common hack which each mounts upon. It is ike what the coun- 
try people call, “ Ride and tie- You ride a little way, and then 
it j They order thefe things better in binnce. 

'The French conftitution fays. That the right of war and peace 
is in the nation. Where elfe ihould it refide, but in thoie who are 

to pay the expence ? . ~ . 

England, this right is faid to refide in a metafhor, fhewn at 
the Tower fbrfixpence or a fluffing a-piece: So are the lions; and 
it would be a top nearer to reafon to fay it refided m them, for any 
inanimate metaphor is no more than a hat or a cap. V<e cm all ee 
the abfurdity of worfhipping Aaron s molten calf, o. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image; but why do men continue to praCtne them- 
felvesthe°abfurdities they defpife in 'others? 

It mav with reafon be faid, that m the manner the isnglifti na- 
tion is reorefented, it fignifies not where this right rcfit.es, whether 
in the Crown, or in the parliament. War is the common harveft 
of all thofe who participate in the divifion and expenditure ox -pub- 
lie money, in all countries. It is the art of conquering at home : the 
obieft of it is an increafe of revenue; and as revenue cannot be 
increafed without taxes, a pretence muft be made for expenditures. 
In reviewing the hiftory of the Englifli Government, its wars and 
its taxes, a by-ftander, not blinded by prejudice, nor warped by 
intereft, would declare,, that taxes were not railed to carry on -wars, 
but that wars were raifed to carry on taxes. . 

' Mr. Burke, as a Member of the Houfe of Commons, 5S a P art 
of the Englifti Government ; and though he proleffes himfeli an 

# IHs a practice in parts of the country, when two travellers have but 
one horfe, which like the national purfe will not carry double.^ mat the one 
mounts and rides two or three miles -head, and then ties the horis to.a gate, 
and walks on. When the fecond traveller he takes the hor^, rides on, 

aad piilcs his companion a mil? os two, and ties again) and fo on— Ride and tie. 
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.Wes the French Conftitution, which feeks to 
enemy to war , he < Governme nt as a model in 

m fSce; but he fliould firi| know the remarks which 
ail its paru, Tbpv contend, in favour oi their c.vnj 
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‘ A ‘ V* ' 1 fU di^renf motives which produce tnem. in defpotic 
marki^o^th.m&repAn^ F bot in thofe govern- 
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thei'e evils has taken away the power of declaring war irom r-mgs 
tiieie e\ us, , , t i w here the expence mult fall. 

of war and Lee was agitating 
in the National Affembly, the people of England appearea to be 
much in^d in the event, and highly to applaud the deerhon - 
As a principle, it applies as much to One. country as to another. 

J\, a principle, ft held this Dower of war and 

William the conqueror, as a c..t;ta,o K> nua tms p 

peace in himfelf, and his defendants have ever i.nce claimed 

"“Ahho^h* Mr.’^urke has aflerted the right of the parliament at 
the Revolution to bind and controul the na. ion ana pouci ity fore . er, 
h denies, at the fame time, that the parliament or the nation had 
any right to alter what he calk the fucceffion of the crown,, in am 
thiugfeut in part, or by a fort of modification. By d‘S ‘aktng thjs 

ground, he throws the cafe back to tne Borman ’ v* T n 

thus runnino- a line of fucceffion fprmgtng from Wuha.m the Con- 
juror to the prefect day, he makes it neceffary to enquire who and 
w^at William 1 the Conqueror was, and where he came from ; and 
into the origin, hiflory, and nature of what are caked prerogaOves. 
Everything muft have had a beginning, and the -fog of time and 
antiquity ihould be penetrated todilcover it. Let then Mr. Burke 
bring forward his William of Normandy, for it is to this origin 
that his argument gees. It alio unfortunately happens, in runnin 0 
this line of fucceffion, that another line, parallel thereto prefects 
itfelf, which is, that if the fucceffion runs in the line of the con- 
qaeft, the nation runs in the line of being conquered, and it ought 
to refeue itfelf from this reproach. , , r ; n 

But it will perhaps be faid, that though the power of declar.ng 
war defeends in the heritage of the conqneft, it is held in i check by _ 
the rioht of. the parliament to with-hold the fupplies. It vvill al- 
ways happen, when a thing is originally wrong, that amendments 
do not make it right ; and it often happens, that they do as much 
mifehief one way* as good the other ; and inch is the cafe hen, 
for if the one rafhly declares war as a matter of right, and the 
other peremptorily with-holds the fupplies as a matter o 
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the remedy becomes as bad, or worfe than the difeafe. The one 
forces the nation to a combat, and the other ties its hands: but the 
more probable iffue is, that the conteft will end in a collufion be- 
tween the parties, and be made a fcreen to both. 

On this queftion of war, three things are to be confidered. Firft, 
the right of declaring it: Secondly, the expence of fupporting it : 
Thirdly, the mode of conducing it after it is declared. The 
French conftitution places the right where the expence muft fall, and 
this union can be only in the nation. The mode of condu&ing it 
•after it is declared, it configns to the executive department. — Were 
this the cafe in all countries, we (ho.uld hear but little more of wars. 

Before I proceed to confider other parts of the French confuta- 
tion, and by w r ay of relieving the fatigue of argument, I will in- 
troduce an anecdote which I had from Dr. Franklin. 

While the do&or refided in France as minifter from America dur- 
ing the war, he had numerous propofals made to him by projectors 
of every country and of every kind, whowifhed to go to the land 
that floweth with milk and honey, America ; and among the reft, 
there was one who offered himfelf to be King. He introduced 
his propofal to the DoCtor by letter, which is now in the hands of 
M. Beaumarchais, of Paris — ftating, firft, that as the Americans 
had difmified or fent away * their King, that they would want 
•another. Secondly, that himfelf was a Norman. Thirdly, that 
he was of a more ancient family than the Dukes of Normandy, 
and of a more honourable defeent, his line having never been baf- 
tardized. Fourthly, that there was already a precedent in Eng- 
land, of Kings coming out of Normandy : and on thefe grounds 
he relied his offer, enjoining that the. DoCtor would forward it to 
America. But as the Doctor neither did this, nor yet fent him an 
anfwer, the projector wrote a fccond letter; in which he did not, 
it is true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but only with 
great dignity propofed, that if his offer was not accepted, an ac- 
knowledgment of about ^’50,000 might be made to him for his 

generofity! Now, as all arguments refpefting fuccellion muft 

neceffiarily conned that fucceffion with feme beginning, Mr. Burke’s 
arguments on this fubjeCt go to fhew, that there is no Knglifh ori- 
gin of kings, and that they are defendants of the Norman line in 
right of the Conqueft. It may, therefore, be of fervice to his 
doClrinc to make this llory known, and to inform him, that in cafe 
t>f that natural extinction to which all mortality is fubjeCl, Kings 
may again be had from Normandy, on more reafonable terms than 
W'iiliam the Conqueror ; and confequently, that the good people 
of England, at the Revolution of 1688, might have done much bet - 
ter, had fuch a generous Norman as this known their wants, and 
they had known his. The chivalry charade r which Mr. Burke fo 
much admires, is certainly much eafier to make a bargain with, 

than a hard-dealing Dutchman . But, to return to the matters of 

the conftitution — 

* The word he ufed was r envoy e, dHYnifled or fent away. 
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The French conftitution fays. There Jh all be ?io titles and of 
confequence, all that clafs of equivocal generation, which m Tome 
countries is called “ arijlocracy ” and in others “ nobility ” is done 
away, and th e : peer is exalted into man. 

Titles are but nick-names, and every nick-name is a title. The 
thin* is perfectly harmlefs in itfelf; but it marks a fort of foppery 
in the human character, which degrades it. It reduces man into 
the diminutive of man in things which are great, and the counter- 
feit of woman in things which are little. It talks about its lino 
blue ribbon like a girl, and (hews its new garter like a child. A 
certain writer of fome antiquity, fays, “ When I was a child, I 
“ thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away 

<f childifh things/'* . _ , £ .. 

It is, properly, from the elevated mmd of trance, that the tolly 
of titles has fallen. It has outgrown the baby-cloaths of Count and 
Duke, and breeched itfelf in manhood. France has not levelled ; 
it has exalted. It has put down the dwarf, to fet up the man. 
The punyifm of a fenfelefs word like Duke, or Count, or Earl , has 
ceafed to pleafe. Even tliofe who pofieffed them have difovvned the 
gibberifh, and as they outgrew the rickets, have defpifed the rattle. 
The genuine mind of man, thirfting for its native home, fociety, 
contemns the gewgaws that feparate him from it. Titles are like 
circles drawn by the magician’s wand, to contraCl the fphere of 
man’s felicity. He lives immured within the Baftille ot a word, 
and furveys at a diftnnee the envied life of man. 

Is it then any wonder that titles (hould fall in France ? Is it not a 
greater wonder they fhould be kept up any-where ? What are they ? 
What is their worth, and “ what is their amount ?”When we 
think or fpeak of a judge or a General, we alTociate with it tne ideasr 
of office and charader ; we think of gravity in the one, and bra- 
very in the other : but when we ufe a word merely as a title , no 
ideas affociate with it. T hrough all the vocabulary of Adam, 
there is not fuch an animal as a Duke or a Count ; neither can we con- 
ned any certain idea with the words. Whether they mean ftrength 
or weaknefs, wifdom or folly, a child or a man, or the rider or 
the horfe, is all equivocal. What refped then can be paid to that 
which deferibes nothing, and which means nothing ? Imagination 
has given figure and character to centaurs, fatyrs, and down to all 
the fiiiry tribe ; but titles baffle even the powers of fancy, and are 
a chimerical non-defeript. 

But this is not all. — If a whole country is difpofed to hold them 
in contempt, all their value is gone, and none will own them. It 
is common opinion only that makes them any thing, or nothing, 
or w r orfe than nothing. There is no occafion to take titles away, 
for they take themfelves away when fociety concurs to ridicule 
them. This fpecies of imaginary confequence has vifibly declined 
in every part of Europe, and it haftens to its exit as the world of 
reafon continues to rife. There was a time when the lowed clafs of 
what are called nobility was more thought of than the higheft is 
now, and when a man in armour riding throughout Chriftendom in 
queft of adventures was more ftared at than a modern Duke. The 
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world has feen this folly fall, and it has fallen by 'be i rig laughed 2 t£ 
and the farce of titles will follow its fate. — The patriots of France 
have difco'. ered in good time, that rank and dignity in fociety rnuft 
take a new ground. The old one has fallen through. — It mull now 
take the fuLllan'tial ground of character, inftead of the Chimerical 
ground of titles; arid they have brought then tides to the altar, 
jand made of them a burnt offering to Rcafbn. 

If no mifehief had annexed itfeif to tl-e folly of tides, thef. 
would not have been worth a ferious and formal deftrndion, fuch 
as the National Aflembfy have decreed them : and this makes it 
neceffary to enquire farther into the nature and character of 
ariftocracy. 

That, then, which is called ariftocracy in fotne countries, and 
nobility in others, .arofeout of the governments founded upon con-, 
.quell. It was originally a military order, for the purpbfe*of fup- 
porting military government, (for fuch were all governments found- 
ed in conqueft) ; and to keep' up a fucceifion of this order for the 
purpbfe for which it was eftabiifhed, all the younger branches of 
thofe families were diftnherited, and the law of primogeniturejhip 
■dht up. 

The nature and character of ariftocracy fhews itfeif to us in this 
law. It is a Jaw againft every law of nature, and Nature herfelf 
calls for its deiiruction. Eftablifh family juft ice, and ariftocracy 
falls. By the ariftocratical law of primogeniturdhip, in a family 
ol fix children, live. are expofed. Ariftocracy has never more than 
sne child. The reft are begotten to be devoured. They are thrown 
to the cannibal for prey, and the natural parent prepares the unna- 
tural repaft. 

As every thing which is out of nature in man, afFeds, more or 
lefs, the intereft of fociety, fo does this. All the children which 
the ariftocracy difowns (which are all, execept the eldeft) are, in 
general, caft like orphans on a parilh, to be provided for by the 
public, but at a greater charge. — Unnecefi'ary offices and places in 
governments and courts are created at the expence of ahe public, to 
maintain them. 

With what kind of parental reflexions can the father or mother 
contemplate their younger offspring. By nature they are children, 
and by marriage they are heirs; but by ariftocracy they are baftards 
and orphans. They are the flefh and blood of their parents in one 
line, and nothing akin to them in the other. To reftore’, there- 
fore, parents to their children, and children to their parents — rela- 
tions to each- other, and man to fociety — and to exterminate the 
monfter Ariftocracy, root and branch— -the French conftitution has 
deftroved the' law of Primogenitureship. Here then lies the 
monfteps and Mr. Burke, if he pleafes, may write its. epitaph. 

Hitherto we have considered ariftocracy chiefly in one point of 
view.. We have now to confider it in another. But whether we 
vjqw it before or behind, or fide-ways, or any way elfe, domef- 
tically or publicly, it is ftill a monfter. 

In France, ariftocracy had one feature lefs in its countenance, 
than what it has in fome other countries. It did not comppfe a 

.***■'*' K body 
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body of hereditary iegiflators. - It was not " a corporation of arif- 
tc.cmcvf for fuch i have heard M. de la Fayette deferibe an Eng- 
lift Ho ufe of Peers. Let us then examine the grounds upon which, 
the French conftitution has refolved againft having fuch a Kouft in 

^Becaufe,' in the fir ft place, as is already mentioned, ariftocracy is 
kept up by family tyranny and injuftice. 

Secondly, Becaufe there is an unnatural unfitnefs in an ariftocracy 
t0 be Iegiflators for a nation. Their ideas of diftnbuii-ve jv.ftice arc 
corrupted at the very fource. They begin life by trampling on all 
their younger brothers and fitters, and relations of every kind, a^d.a re 
taught and^educated fo to do. With what ideas of pftice or ho- 
nour can that man enter a houfe of legiflaiion, vvho'abforbs in his 
own perfon the inheritance of a whole family of children, or doles 
out to them fome pitiful portion with the inference of a gift ? 

Thirdly, Becaufe the idea of hereditary Iegiflators is as incon- 
fiftent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries ; and as ah- 
furd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary wife man ; 
and as ridiculous as an hereditary poet-laureat. 

Fourthly, Becaufe a body of men holding themfelves account- 
able to nobody, ought not to be trufted by any body. 

Fifthly, Becaufe it is continuing the uncivilized principle of go- 
vernments fouaded in conqueft, and the bate idea of man having 
property in man, and governing him by perfonal right. 

Sixthly, Becaufe ariftocracy has a tendency to degenerate the hu- 
man feecies. — By the nniverfal (Economy of nature it is known, 
and by the in fiance of the jews it is proved, that the human fpe<fles 
has a tendency to degenerate, in any frnail number of perfons, 
when feparated from the general flock of fociaty, and intermarry- 
ing conftandy with each other. It defeats even its pretended end, 
and becomes in time the eppoftte of what is noble in man. Mr. 
Burke talks of nobility; let him fliew what it is. The greateft 
characters the world have known, have rifen on the democratic 
floor. Ariftocracy has not been able to keep a proportionate pace 
withjdemocracy. The artificial N v oble fhrinks into a dwarf be- 
fore the Noble of Nature; and in the few inilances of thofe (for 
there ‘a re. fome in all countries) in whom nature, as by a miracle, 

has furvived in ariftocracy, those men despise it. But it 

is time to proceed to a new fubjeX. 

The French conftitution has reformed the condition of the clergy. 
It has railed the income of the lower and middle dalles, and taken 
from the higher. None is now lefs than twelve hundred livres 
(fifty pounds fterling), no.r any higher than about two or three thou- 
fand pounds. What will Mr. Burke place againft this? Hear what 
he fays. 

He f£ys, “ That the people of England can fee without pain or 
“ grudging, an archbifhop precede a duke ; they can fee a bifnap 
£C of Durham, or a bifliop of W'inchefter, in poke lion of ^10,000 
“ a-year; and cannot fee why it is in worfe hands than eftates to 
“ the like amount in the hands of tl>is earl or that Tquire.” And 
lySr. Burke offers this as an exaifiplrigo France. 
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As to the fird part, whether the archbifhop precedes the duke, or 
the duke the bifhop, it is, I believe, to the people in general, fome. 
what like Sternhold and Hopkins , or Hopkins and Stern hold ; you 
may put which you pleafe firR : and as 1 confefs that I do not un- 
derftand the merits of this cafe, I will not contend it with Mr, 
Burke. 

Eut with rcfpeft to the latter, I have fomething to fay. — Mr. 
Burke has not put the cafe right. — The comparifon is out of order, 
fey being put between the bifhop and the earl or the 'fquire. It 
ought to be put between the bifhop and the curate, and then it will 
Hand thus : — The people of England can fee Without pain or grudging^ 
a hijhop of Durham , or a bjhop of IVincheJier , in poffffion of ten 
thou fund pounds ay ear, and a curate on thirty or forty pounds ay ear, 
§r lefs . — No, Sir, they certainly do not fee thofe things without 
great pain or grudging. It is a cafe that applies itfelf to every 
man’s lenfe of judice, and is one among many that calls aloud for 
eonftitution. 

In France, the cry of ** the church ! the church !” was repeated 
as often as in Mr. Burke's book, and as loudly as when the diffen- 
ter's bill was before the Englifh parliament; but the generality of 
the French clergy were not to be deceived by this cry any longer. 
They knew, that whatever the, pretence might be, it was themfelves 
who were one of the principal objefts of it. It was the cry of the 
high benehced clergy, to prevent any regulation of income taking 
place between thofe of ten thoufand pounds a-year and the parim 
pried. They, therefore, joined their cafe to thofe of every other 
cpprelfed clafsof men, and by this union obtained redrefs. 

The French conflitution has abolifhed tythes, that foorce of per- 
petual difeontent between the tythe- holder and the parifhioner. 
When land is held on tythe, it is in the condition of an eiia:eheld 
between two parties ; the one receiving one-tenth, and the other 
nine-tenths of the produce: and, confequentiy, on principles of 
equity, if the edate can be improved, and made to produce by 
that improvement double or treble what it did before, or in any 
other ratio, the expence of fuch improvement ought to be borne in 
like proportion between the parties who are to ihare the produce. 
But this is not the cafe in tythes ; the farmer bears the whole ex- 
pence, and the tvthe-holder takes a tenth of the improvement, in 
addition to the original tenth, and by this means gets the value of 
two- tenths, indead of one. This is another cafe that calls for a 
eonftitution . 

The French Eonftitution hath abolifhed or renounced Toleration, 
and Intolerance aHo, and hath eftablifhed Universal Right of 
Conscience- 

Toleration is not the oppofite of Intolerance, but is the counterfeit 
of it. Both are defpotifms.. 1 he one affumes to itfelf the right of 
with -holding Liberty of Conference, and the other of granting it. 
The one is the pope armed with fire and faggot, and the, other is 
the pope felling or granting indnlgencies. T he former is church 
and date* and the latter is church and traffic, 
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But Toleration may be viewed in a much ftronger light. Man 
worfhips not himfelf, but his Maker; and the liberty of confcieme 
which he claims, is not for the fervice of himfeii, but of his God. 
In this cafe, therefore, we mud neceffarily have the aflbciated idea 
cf two beings; the mortal who renders the worfhip, and the Im- 
mortal Boeing who is werihipped. Toleration, therefore, places 
itfelf, not between man and man, nor between church and church, 
nor between one denomination of religion and another, but between 
God and man ; between the being who worfhips, and the Being 
who is worihipped; and by the dime aft of affumed authority by 
which it tolerates man to pay his worfhip, it prefumptuoufly and 
blafphemoufly fets itfelf up to tolerate the Almighty to receive it. 

Were a Bill brought into any parliament, intitied “ An act 
“ to tolerate or grant liberty to the Almighty to receive the 
«« worfhip of a lew or a Turk," or “ to prohibit the Almighty 
«< from receiving it," all men would ftartle, and call it blafphcmy. 
There would be an uproar. The prefumption of toleration in re- 
ligious matters would then prefent itfelf unmarked : but the pre- 
emption is not the lefs becaufe the name of “ Man" only appears 
to thofe laws, for the affociated idea of the *1 worfhip per and the worm 
. h dipped cannot be feparated.—Who, then, art thou, vain dud and 
afhes ! by whatever name thou art called, whether a King, a Bifhop, 
a Church, or a State, a Parliament, or any thing elfe, that obtruded 
thine infigniftcance between the foul of. man and its Maker ? Mind 
thine own concerns. If he believes not as thou believed, it is a 
proof that thou believed not as he believed*, anckrhere is no earthly 
power can determine between you. 

With refpeet to what are called denominations of religion, if 
every one is left to judge of its own religion, there is no fuch thing 
as a religion that is wrong ; but if they are to judge of each others 
religion, there is no fuch thing as a religion that is right; and 
therefore, all the world is right, or all the world is wrong. But 
with refpeft to religion itfelf, without regard to names f and as 
dire&ing itfelf from the univerfal family of mankind to the Divine 
object of all adoration, it is man bringing to his Maker the fruits of 
his heart; and though thofe fruits may differ from each other like 
the fruits of the earth, the grateful tribute of every one is accepted. 

A Bifhop of Durham, or a Bifhop of Winchefter, or the Arch- 
bifhop who* heads the Dukes, will not refufe a tythe-lheaf of wheat, 
becaufe it is not a cock of hay; nor a cock of hay, becaufe it is 
not a iheaf of wheat; nor a pig, becaufe it is neither one nor the 
other : but thefe fame perfons, under the figure of an eftablifhed 
church, will not permit their Maker to receive the varied tythes of 
man's devotion. 

One of the continual choruffes of Mr, Burke’s book is, “ Church 
“ and State." He does not mean fome one particular church, or 
fome one particular date, but any church and date ; and he ufis 
the term as a general figure to hold forth the political doftrine of 
always uniting the church with the date in every country, and he 
cenfures the National AfTembly for not having done this in France. 
— Let us bellow a fe>v thoughts on this fubjeft. 

^ n a All 
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.All religions are in their nature kind and benign, and United 
with principles of morality. They could not have made profelites 
at fifft, by profefting any thing that was vicious, cruel, perfecuting, I 
or immoral. Like every thing elfe, they had their beginning* 
and they proceeded by perfuaftpn, exhortation, and example. How l. 
' then is it that they lofe their native mildnefs, and become morofe 
and intolerant ? 

It proceeds from the connexion which Mr Burke recommends. 

By engendering the church with the ftate, a fort of mule-animal, 

• capable only of deftroying, and not of breeding up, is produced, 
called he Church ejiablfthed by Law. It is a ft ranger, even from 
its birth, to any parent mother on which it is begotten, and whom 
in time it kicks out and deftroys. 

, The inquifiticn in Spain does not proceed from the religion 
originally profefledy but from this mule animal, engendered^ be- 
tween the church and the ftate. The burnings in Smithfield pro- 
ceeded from the fame heterogeneous production; and it was the 
regeneration of this ftrange animal in England afterwards, that 
renewed rancour and irrtligion among the inhabitants, and that 
drove the people called Quakers and Diffenters to America. Per- 
fecuric-n is not an original feature in any religion ; but it is always 
the ftrongly marked feature of all law-religions, or religions efta- 
hl idled by law. Take away the la w-eftabH fh men t ^ and every re- 
ligion reaffumes its original benignity. In America, a Catholic 
Erie ft is a good citizen, a good character, and a good neighbour; 
an Episcopalian Minifter is of the fame defeription : and This pro- 
ceeds, . independently of the men, from there being no law-eftablifh- 
ment in America. 

If alfo we view this matter in a temporal fenfe, we {hall fee the 
ill effects it has had on the profperity of nations. The union of 
church and ftate has impoverilbed Spain. The revoking the edid 
of Nantz drove the -ft Ik manufadure from France into England ; 
and church and ftate are now driving the Cotton manufadure from 
England to Ameiica and France.. Let then Mr. Burke continue 
to preach his antipolitical dpdrin'e of Church and State. It will do 
feme good. The National Aftembly will not follow his advice, 
but will benefit by his folly. It was by obferving the ill eftefts of 
it in England, that America has been warned aeamft it; and it 
Is by experiencing them in France, that the National Aftembly 
ha.ve aboliftied it, and, like America, have eftablifhed universal 

RIGHT OF CONSCIENCE, AND UNIVERSAL RIGHT OF CITI- 
ZENSHIP.* 

I Will 

* When in any country we fee extraordinary circumftances taking place, they 
naturally lead any man wivkas a talent forobfervation and inveftkatron, to en- 
quire into the cables. . The manufactures of Manchefrer, Birmingham, and' 
Sheffield, aje tne principal manufactures in England- From whence did this 
arile? . A 1 ttle obfervation will explain the calc. The principal, and the 
generality of the in habitants of thole places, are not of what is called in England, 
the church eft a b lifted by La*w ; and they, or their fathers, (for it is within but a 
few years), withdrew from th? perfection ©f the jtQvvns* where teft- 

\ laws 
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I will here ceafe the companion with refpeH to the principles of 
the French conftitution, and conclude this part of the fubjeft with 
a few obfervations on the organization cf the formal parts of the 

French and Englifh governments. ...... . 

The executive power in each country is in the hands or a perfon 
(filed the King ; ‘but the French conftitution diftinguifhes between 
the Kin< r and the Sovereign : It confiders the ftation of King as 

official, and places Sovereignty in the nation-. 

The re prefen tatives of the nation, wno compote the iNationai. 
Aftembly and who are the legiflative power, originate in and from 
the people V eleffion, as an inherent right in the people -Tn 
Enel and it is otherwife ; and this anfes from the original eftabliih- 
ment of what is called its monarchy; for, as by the conqueft all 
the rights of the people or the nation were abforbed into the hands 
of the Conqueror, and who added the title of King to that of 
Conqueror, thofe fame matters which in France are now held as 
r ehts in the people, or in the nation, are held in England as grants 
from what is called the Crown. The Parliament in England, in 
both its branches, was erected by patents from the descendants of 
the Conqueror. The Houle of Commons did. not originate as a 
matter of right in the people to delegate or ele&, but as a grant or 

By the French Conftitution, the Nation is always named before 
the King. The third article of the Declaration of rights fays, 
" The nation is ejfentially the Jource (or fountain) of all Jovenibniy. 
Mr Burke argues, that," in England, a King is the fountain— that 
he is the fountain of all honour. But as this idea is evidently de- 
fended from the Coriqueft, I fhall make no other remark upon it, 
than that it is the nature of coixjueft to turn every thing upfide 
down ; and as Mr. Burke will not DC refufed the privilege offpeak- 



lavvs more particularly operate, and eftablifted a fort of afvlum for themfelves 
• in tfiole places, it was the only afylum that then offered, for the reft of Eu-ope 
was worfe. — But the cafe is -now. changing. France and America bid all comers 
welcome, and initiate them i n t- > all che rights of citizenftiip. Policy and interelt, 
therefore, will* but perhaps too late, didlate in England, what -reafon and jufti.ee 
could no-. Thofe manufactures are withdrawing, and are arifing in other places. 
There ' is now eredting at F alley, three miles from Paris, >'Ji*ge cotton-roill, 
and feve'ral are alreu .y ere'&ed in- America Soon after the rejecting tpe Bill for 
repealing the tert-l rw, one of the richeft manufacturers in England faid in my 
hearing, <£ England., Sir, i,s not a .counnv for a riUTenter to live in — we mull: 
g> to France.” Thefe ar "ruths, and it is doing juftir.e to both p.trties to tell 
them. It is chiefly the diffenters who have carrieu Englifh manufactures to the 
height they are now at, and the fame men have -it in their power to carry them 
away ; and though thofe m an u fa&ures will afterwards continue to be made in 
thofe places, the foreign market wi.l be .ioit. There ar frequently appearing in 
the London Gazette, extradls ftven certain adtsAo preve machines and perfons, 
as far as they can extenu to perfons, Lom going out of toe country. It appears 
from thefe, til at the ill effects of L.e re:' -laws a H church-" fu.ohihment begin to 
be much fufpedted ; but the red.- ay of force cen never f piv the remedy of 
reafon. In the progrefs of lets than a century, all the unrepreler.-ed part of Eng- 
land, of , all denominations, width is at leak a hundred times the molt numerous, 
may begin. to feel the neceflity of a 'conftitution, and then all thofe matters 
will come regularly before them. 
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ing twice, and as there are but two parts in the figure, the fountain 
and th t fpouty he will be right the fecond trine. 

1 he french conftitution puts the legiilative before the executive* 
the Law before the King ; La Lot, Le Rot. This alfo is in the 
natural order of things; becaufe laws mull have exigence, before 
they can have execution. 

A King in France dees not in addrefiing himfelf to the National 
Afiernbly, fay, u My afiernbly,” fimilar to the phrafe ufed in 
England of my “ Parliament ;T neither can he ufe it confillently 
w ith the conftitution, nor could it be admitted. There may be 
propriety in the ufe of it in England, becaufe, as is before men- 
tioned, both Houfes of Parliament originated from what is called 
the Crown by patent or boon — and not from the inherent rights 
of the people, as the National Afiernbly does in France, and whofe 
name defignates its origin. 

The Prefident of the National Afiernbly does not afk the King 
to grant to the Afftmbly liberty of fpeech , as is the cafe with the' 
Englifn Houfe of Commons. The conftitutional dignity of the 
National Afiernbly cannot debate itfelf. Speech is, in the firiT 
place, one of the natural rights of man always retained ; and with 
refpeft to the National Afiernbly, the ufe- of it is their duty , and 
the nation is their authority . They were elefted by the greatell 
body of men exercifing the right of eledion the European world 
ever law. They fprung not from the filth of rotten boxoughs, nor 
are they the vaflal representatives of arillocratical ones. Feeling 
the proper dignity of their charade r, they fupport it. Their pa£ 
liamenrary janguage, whether for or againft a queftion, is free, bold, 
and manly, and extends to all the parts and circtimllances of the 
cafe. If any matter or fubjed refpectlng the executive department, 
or the perfon who prefides in it (the King), comes before them, 
it is debated on with the fpirit of men, and the language of gen- 
tlemen ; and their anfwer, or their addrefs, is returned in the fame 
ftile'. They Hand not aloof with the gaping vacuity of vulgar 
ignorance, nor bend with the cringe of fycophantic infignificance. 
The graceful pride of truth knows no extremes, and prefer ves, in 
every latitude of life, the right-angled character of man. 

Let us now look to the other fide ol the queftion. — In the ad- 
dreffes of rhe Englifh Parliaments to their Kings, we fee neither 
the intrepid Fpirit of the old Parliaments of France, nor the ferene 
dignity of the prefent National Afiernbly; neither do we fee in 
them any thing of the ftile of Englifii manners, which border 
fomewhat on bluntnefs. Since then they are neither of foreign ex- 
traction, nor naturally of Englilh produdion, their origin mull be 
fought for el le where, and that origin is the Norman Conqueft., 
They are evidently of the vafialage clafs of manners, and empha- 
tically mark the prollrate diftance that exifts in no other condition 
of men than between the conqueror and the conquered. That this 
vafialage idea and ftile of fpeaking was not got rid of even at the 
Revolution of 1688, is evident from the declaration of Parliament 
to William and Mary, in thefe words: " We do moll humbly and 
** faithfully fubmit ourfelves, our heirs and pofierities, forever/' 

SubmiffioB 
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<vubmiffion is wholly a vaffalage term, repugnant to the dignity of 
Freedom, and an echo of the language ufed at the Conqueft. 

As the eft i mat ion of all things is by companion, the Revolution 
nf 1 683 however from circumftances it may have been exalted 
beyond its value, will find its level. It is already on the wane, 
eclipfed by the enlarging orb of reafon, and the luminous revolu- 
tions of America and France. In lefs than another century it will 
o-o as well as Mr. Burke’s labours, “ to the family vault ot all the 
£ ’ lets.” Mankind will then fcarcely believe that a country 
calling itfelf free, would fend to Holland for a man, and clothe 
him with power, on purpofe to put themielves m fear of him, and 
give him almoft a million fterling a-yenr for leave to fubmit them- 
felves and their pofterity, like bond-men and bond- women, for 

^But there is a truth that ought to be made known: I have had 
the opportunity of feeing it ; which is, that , notwithfianding ap~ 
frarances, there is not any defeription of men that defpife monarchy 
fo 'much as courtiers. But they well know, that if it were ieen by 
others, as it is feen by them, the juggle could not be kept up. 
They are in the condition of men who get their living by a fiiow, 
and to whom the folly of that ihow is fo familiar that they ridicule 
it; but v/ere the audience to be nv*de as wife in this relpcdl as 
them fel ves, there would be an end to the Ihow and the profits with 
it. The difference between a republican and a courtier with refpecl 
to monarchy, is, that the one oppofes monarchy, believing it to 
be fomething ; and the other laughs at it, knowing it to be nothing. 

As 1 ufed foinetimes to correfpond with Mr. Burke, believing 
him then to be a man of founder principles than his book ihews 
him to be, I wrote to him laiV winter from Paris, and gave him 
an account how profperoufiy matters were going on. Among 
other fubjefts in that letter, I referred to the happy fituation the 
National Afiernbly were placed in ; that they had taken a ground 
on which their moral duty and their political intereft were united. 
They have not to hold out a language which they do not them- 
felves believe, for the fraudulent purpofe of making others believe 
it. Their ftation requires no artifice to fupport it, and pan only 
be maintained by enlightening mankind. It is not their intereft 
to chenfiV ignorance, but to difpel it. They are not in the cafe of 
a minifterial or an oppofition party in England, who, though they 
are oppoied, are Hill united to keep up the common myftery. The 
National Aflc:nbly muft throw open a magazine ot light. It mult 
Ihew man the proper character of naan ; and the nearer it can bring 
him to that ftandard, the ftronger the National Afiernbly be- 
comes. 

In contemplating the French conftitution, we fee in it a rational 
order of things. The principles harmonife with the forms, and 
both with their origin. It may perhaps be faid as an excufe for 
bad forms, that they are nothing more than forms ; but this is a 
miftake. Forms grow out of principles, and operate to continue 
the princiolef they grow from. It is impofiible to prabtile a bad 

form 
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toi-m on any thing but a bad principle. It cannot be ingrafted on E 
.1 good one ; and wherever the forms in any government are bad 
it is a certam indication that the principles are bad alfo. 

I will here finally dole this fubjed. I bep-an it bv 
that Mr. Burke had voluntarily declined going into a companion 
of the Lnghfb and French conltitudons. ile^pologifes £e ' 

if l f ° r . n ° £ doln S by faying that he had not time. ivf r 
Burkes hook was upwards of eight months in hand, and is ex.* 
tcnoed to a volume 01 three hundred and fixty-fix pages. As his 
oimffion does injury to his caufe, his apology makes it worfe ; an 
men on the Enghfn fide the water will begin to confider, whether 
there is not fome radical deleft in what is called the Eir-lifli con 
iaamon, that made it neceffary for Mr. Burke to fupprefif the com- 
parifon, to avoid bringing it into view. 

Asjvlr. i^urke has not written on conftitutions, fo neither has 
lie written on the French revolution. He gives no account of its 
commencement or its progrefs. He only express his wonder! 

- r f l? k V fayS b e% t0 me ’ as lf 1 were in a S reat crifis, not 
. of th e affairs of h ranee alone, but of all Europe, derhaps of 

? UrCpe : , AH circ 'umftances taken together, the 

pened ^ n^he° wo id d. ” ^ * &QaiM *S has hitherto hap. | 

As wife men are aftonifhed at foolilh things, and other people at ‘ 
wife ones, I know not on which ground to account for Mr. Burke’s ' 
aftomfiiment ; but certam it is, that he does not underlfand the 
french revolution. It has apparently burft forth like a creation 
from a chaos, _ but it is n® more than the confequence of a mental 

n’f 011 P™ 1 ! in France. The mind of the nation 

had changed berore-hand, and the new order of things has naturally 
followed the new order of thoughts.-I will here, as concifly- l 
lean, trace out the growth of the french revolution, and dark 
n-, 1! ' U , n: ;' an . ccs £llat b av u contributed to produce it. 
he oefpotiim of l.ouis XIV. united with the gaiety of h ; s 
Court, and the gaudy oftentation of his charaftcr. had fo humbfed 
and at the fame tune foffafeinated the mind ofFrat.ee that the 

peep e appeared to have loft all fen fe of their own dignity j n “ 
templating that of their Grand Monarch : and the whole re™ 
of^ouis XV. remarkable only for weaknefs apd effeminacy, made 
no other alteration than that of fprea .ling a fort of lethargy over 
the nation, from which it fhewed no difpofition to rife ■ 

The only figns which appeared, of the fpirit of Liberty during 
tnofe periods are to be found in the writings of the French pht 
lo.ophers. Montefquieu, prefident of the- Parliament of Board Jux 
went as far as a writer under a defpotic government could weft* 
proceed ; and being obliged to divide hlmfelt between principle and 
prudenqe, his mmd often appears under a veil, and v/e ohht L> 
give him credit for more than he has expreffed. 

\ oltaire, who was both the flatterer and the fatirift of defcotifm 
tookanotner line. His forte lay in exp-Tmg and ridiculing the 
fuperftitions which prieil-craft united with ltate-craft had fnter- 

wove a 
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woven with governments. It was not from the purity of his prin- 
ciples, or his love of mankind, (for fatire and philanthropy are not 
natural ly concordant), but from his flrong capacity of feeing folly 
in its true fhape, and his irrefiflihle propenfity to extols if, that 
he made thofe attacks. They were however as formidable as if 
the motives had been virtuous ; and he merits the thanks, rather 
than the efteem of mankind, y _ „ 

On the contrary, we find in the writings of Rouueau, and tne 
Abbe Raynal, a lovelinef^of fentiment in favour of Liberty, that 
excites refped, and elevates the human faculties; but having 
raifed this animation, they do not dired its operations, and leave 
the mind in love with an object, without deferibing the means 
of poflefling it. r 

The writings of Quefnay, Turgot, and the friends or thole 
authors, are of the ferious kind ; but they laboured under. the fame 
cl [{advantage with Montefquieu : their writings abound with moral 
maxims of government, but are rather directed to ceconomife and 
reform the adminift ration of the government, than the government 
itfelf. _ . u 

But all thofe writings and many others had their weight ; and by 
the different manner in which they treated the fubjed of govern- 
ment, Montefquieu by his judgment and knowledge of* laws, Vol- 
taire by his wit, Roulfieau and Raynal by their animation, and 
Quefna y and Turgot by their moral maxims and fvflems of ceco- 
norny, readers of every dais met with fomething to their tafte, and 
a fpirit of political enquiry began to difrufe itfelf through the nation 
at the time the difpute between England and the then colonies of 
America broke out. 

In the war which France afterwards engaged in, it is very well 
known that the- nation appeared to be before-hand with the French 
minifitry. Each of them had its view : but thofe views were di- 
rected to different objeds ; the one fought liberty, and the other 
retaliation on England. The French officers and foldicrs who 
after this went to America, were eventually placed in the fchool 
of Freedom, and learned the pradice as well as the principles of it 
by heart. 

As it was impoffible to feparate the military events which took 
place in America from the principles of the American revolution, 
the publication of thofe events in France neceffarily conneded 
themfelves with the principles which produced them. Many of 
the fads were in themfelves principles ; fuch as the declaration of 
American independence, and the treaty of alliance between France 
and America, which recognifed the natural right of man, and 
juftified refiftance to opprefiion. 

The then Minifler of France, Count Vergennes, was not the 
friend of America; and it is both jutlice and gratitude to fay, that 
it was the Queen of France tvho gave the caufe of America a 
fafhion at the French Court. Count Vergennes was the perfonal 
and focial friend of Dr. Franklin ; and the Dodor had obtained, 
by his fenfible gracefulnefs, a fort of influence over hiiu ; but with 
refped to principles. Count Vergennes was a defpot. 

The 
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The fituation of Dr. Franklin as Miniftcr from America t® 
France, fhould be taken into the chain of circumstances. The di- 
plomatic character is of itfelf the narroweft fphere cf fociety that 
man can ad in. It forbids intercourfc by a reciprocity of fuf. 
picion ; and a diplomatic is a fort of unconnected atom, continually 
repelling and repelled. But this was not the cafe with Dr. Frank- 
lin. He was not the diplomatic of a Court, but of MAN. His 
character as a philofopher had been long dtablilhed, and his circle 
of Society in France was univerfal. 

Count Vergennes refilled for a confrderable time the publication 
in France of the American conftitutions, tranflated into the French 
language ; but even in this he was obliged to give way to public 
opinion, and a fort of propriety in admitting to appear what he 
had undertaken to defend. The American conftitutions were to 
liberty, what a grammar is to language : they define its parts of 
fpeech, and practically conftrud them into fyntax. 

The peculiar fituation of the then Marquis de la Fayette is f 
another link in the great chain. He ferved in America as an 
American officer under a eommifuon of Congrefs, and by the uni- 
verfality of his acquaintance, was in clofe friendfhip with the civil 
government of America, as well as with the military line. He 
fpoke the language of the country, entered into the difeuffions on 
the principles of government, and was always a welcome friend at , 
any eledion. 

When the war clofed, a vaft reinforcement to the paufe of Liberty 
fpread itfelf over France, by the return of the French officers and 
foldierS- A knowledge cf the pradiee was then joined to the 
theory ; and all that was wanting to give it real exiftence, was 
opportunity. Man cannot, properly fpeaking, make circumftances 
for his purpofe, but he always has it in his power to improve them f 
when they occur; and this was the cafe in France. 

M. Neckar was difplaced in May 1781 ; and by the ill manage- . 
ment of the finances afterwards, and particularly during the ex- 
travagant adminiflration of M. Calonne, the revenue of France, 
which was nearly twenty-four millions feeding per year, was be- 
come unequal to the expenditure, not becaule the revenue had 
decreafed, but bccaufe the expences had increafed : and this was 
the circumflance which the nation laid hold of to bring forward a 
revolution. The Englifh Minifies Mr. Pitt, has frequently al- 
luded to the flate of the French finances in his budgets, without 
underftanding the fubjed. Had the French Parliaments been as 
re^dy to regifler edids for new taxes, as an Engliili Parliament is 
to grant them, there had been no derangement in the finances, nor 
yet any revolution ; but this will better explain itfelf as I proceed. 

It will be necefiary here to (hew how taxes were formerly raifed 
in France. The King, or rather the Court or Miniftry ading 
under the ufe of that name, framed the edids for taxes at their 
own diferetion, and fent them to the Parliaments to be regiftered; 
for until they were regiftered by the Parliaments, they were not 
operative. Difputes had long exifted between the Court and the 
Parliaments with jefped to the extent of the Parliament’s authority 

cn 
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on this h end. The Court infilled that the authority of Parliaments 
went no farther than to remonftrate or fhew reafons againft the 
tax referring to itfelf the right of determining whether the reafons 
tec well or ill-founded ; and in confequence thereof, either to 
withdraw the edid as a matter of choice, or to order it to be en- 
reHftered as a matter of authority. The Parliaments on their part 
infilled, that they had not only a right to remonftrate, but to 
rejed/and on this ground they were always %-ported by the 

But to return to the. order of my narrative — M. Calonne wanted 
money ; and as he knew the ftnrdy difpofition of the Parliaments 
with refped to new taxes, he ingehioufly fought either to approach 
them by a more gentle means than that of dired authority, or to 
rret over their heads by a manoeuvre : and, for this purpofe, he re- 
vived the projed of aflemblirrg a body of men from the feveral 
provinces, under the ftile of an “ AlTemoly of the Notables,” or 
Men of Note, who met in 1787, and who were either to recom- 
mend taxes to the Parliaments, or to ad as a Parliament themfelves. 
An AlTembly under this name had been called in 1617. 

As we are to view this as the firft pradical Peep towards the re- 
volution, it will be proper to enter into fome particulars receding 
it. The AlTembly of the Notables has in fome places been miftakea 
for the States-General, but was wholly a different body ; the Stares- 
Generil being always by election. ’ The perfons who compofed 
the AlTembly of the* Notables were all nominated by the King, 
and confided of one hundred and forty, members. But as M. 
Calonne could not depend upon a majority of this AlTembly in 
his favour, he very ingenioufly arranged them in fuch a manner 
as to make forty-four a majority of one hundred and forty : to 
effed this, he difpo'fed of them into feven feparate committees, 
of twenty members each. Every general queftion was to be de- 
cided, not by a majority of per lb ns, but by a majority of com- 
mittees ; and as eleven votes would make a majority in com- 
mittee, and four committees a majority of feven, M. Calonne had 
good reafon to conclude, that as forty-four would determine any 
general queftion, he could not be out-voted. But all his plans de- 
ceived him, and in the event became his overthrow. 

The then Marquis de la Fayette was placed in the fecond Com- 
mittee, of which Count d' Artois v/as prefident: and as money- 
matters was the objed, it naturally brought into view every cir- 
cumftance conneded with it. M. de la Fayette made a verbal 
charge againft Calonne, for felling crown-lands to the amount of 
two millions of livre?, in a manner that appeared to be unknown 
to the King. The Count D’Artois (as if to intimidate, for the 
Baftille was then in being) alked the Marquis, if he would' render 
the charge in writing? He replied, that he would. — The Count 
D’Artois did not demand it, but brought a mefifage from the King 
to that purport. M. de la Fayette then delivered in his charge in 
writing, to be given to the King, undertaking to fupport it. No 
farther proceedings were had upon this affair ; but M. Calonne was 
foon after difmiffed by the King, and let ofif to England. 
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As M. de la Fayette, from the experience of what he had fee?) 
in America, was better acquainted with the fcience of civil go. 
vernment than the generality of the members who compofed the 
Affembly of the Notables could then be, the brunt of the buiinel 
fell cpnliderably to his lhare. The plan of thofe who had a confti, } 
tution in view, was to contend with the Court on the ground off. 
taxes, and fome of them openly profened their object. Difputes 
frequently arofe between Count D’Artois and M. de la Fayette, 
upon various fuhjeds. With refped to the arrears already in. f 
curred, the latter propofed to remedy them, by accommodating the 
expences to the revenue, inibead of the revenue to the expences ; 
and as obieds of reform, he propofed to abolifh the Bafiille, and 
all the State-prifons throughout the nation, (the keeping of 
which was attended with great expence), and to fupprefs Lettres dt 
Cachet: But thofe matters were not then much attended to; and*, 
with refped to Lettres de Cachet , a majority of the Nobles appeared \ 
to be in favour of them* 

On the fubjed of fupplying the Treafury by new taxes, the Af. i 
fembly declined taking the matter on themfelves, -concurring in the r 
opinion that they had not authority. In a debate on this iubjeef, r 
M. de la Fayette faid, that railing money by taxes could only be | 
done by a National Affembly, freely defied by tlpe people, and 
afling as their rep refen tatives. Do you mean, faid the Count 
D’Artois, the States General? M. de la Fayette replied, that he \ 
did. Will you, faid the Count D’Artois, fign w’bat you fay, to 
be given to the rting ? The other replied, that he not only would 
do this, but that, he would go farther, and fay, that the effefluaj jf ( 
mode would be, for the King to agree to the ekablifhment of a | 
Conftituticn. 

As one of the plans had thus failed, that of getting the Affembly i 
to ad as a Parliament, the other came into view, that of recom- 
mending. On this fubjed, the AlTembly agreed to recommend two j 
new taxes to be enregillered by the Parliament : The one a (lamp- ; 
tax, and the other a territorial tax, or fort of land-tax. The two : 
have been eflimated at about five millions llerling^^T ann* We r 
have now to turn our attention to the Parliaments, on whom the 
bulinefs was again devolving. 

The Archbifhop of Thouloufe (fince Archbitliop of Sens, and 
now a Cardinal) was appointed to the adminiflration of the finances, 
foon after the difmiliion of Calonne. He was alfo made Prime 
Minifter, an office that did not always cxifl in France. When this 
office did not exiffi, the Chief of each of the principal departments 
tranfaded bulinefs immediately with the King; but when a Prime • 
Miniller was appointed, they did bulinefs only with him. The 
Archbiihop arrived to more State-authority than any Miniller fince 
the Duke de Choifeul, and the nation was flronglv difpofed in his 
favour; but by a line of condud fcarcely.to be accounted for, lie 
perverted every opportunity, turned out a defpot, and funk into 
difgrace, and a Cardinal. * 

The Affembly of the Notables having broken up, the new Ml* ’ 
ruder feat the Edicts for tlie two new laxes recommended by the | 

Affemblv | 

1 
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Affiembly to the Parliaments, to be enYegiilered. They of courfe 
ame fir'll before the parliament of Paris, who returned for anfwer, 
Hat with Juch a revenue as the Nation then fupported, the name of 
taxes ought not to be mentioned , but for the purpofe of reducing {hem ; 
and threw both the edicls out , 

On this refufal, the Parliament was ordered to V erf tilles, where, 
in the ufual form, the King held, what under the old government 
was called, a Bed of Juftice; and the two erfitfs were enregillered 
in prefence of the Parliament, by an order of State, in the manner 
mentioned in page^t. On this, the Parliament immediately re- 
■ turned to Paris, renewed their felfion in form, and ordered the en- 
reeiftering to beftruck out, declaring that everything done at Ver- 
failles was illegal. All the members of the Parliament were then 
ferved with Lettres. de Cachet, and exiled to Trois; but as they 
continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance did not 
fupply the place of taxes, they were after a fhort time recalled to 

^Tlie edids were again tendered to them, and the Count D’Artois 
undertook to a d as r.cprefentative of the King. For this purpofe, 
be came from Verfailles to Paris, in a train of proceffion ; and the 
Parliament were aflembled to receive him. But Ihow and parade 
had loft their influence in. France.; and whatever ideas of import- 
ance he m^ht-fet off with, he had to return with thofe of mortifi- 
cation and difappoinrmsnt. On alighting from his carriage to af- 
cend the Heps of the Parliament JHoufe, the crowd (which was nn- 
meroufly colieded) threw out trite expreffions, faying, 1 his is 
« Monfieur D’Artois, who wants more of cur money to fpend. 
The marked dlfapprobation which he faw, impreffed him with ap- 
preheniions; and the word Aux armes! (To arms!) was .given out 
by the officer of the guard who attended him. It was io loualy 
vociferated, that it echoed through the avenues of the Houle, and 
produced a temporary confufion : I was. then Handing m one oi the 
apartments through which he had to pafs, and could net avoid re- 
fiecling how wretched was the condition of a difrefpeded man. 

He endeavoured to imprefs the Parliament by great words and 
opened his authority by faying, “ The King, our Lord and Matter. 
The Parliament received him very coolly, and with ther ufual de- 
termination not to regifter the taxes : and in this manner the inter- 
view ended. ^ , , 

After this a new fubjed took place: In the various debates and 
corneas which arofe between the Court and the Parliaments on the 
fubjed of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at laft declared, that al- 
though it had been cuftomary for Parliaments to enregifter cards 
for raxes as a matter of convenience, the right belonged only to 
_ the States^General ; and- that, therefore, the Parliament comd no 
longer with propiiety continue to debate on what it had not autho- 
rity to ad. The King after this came to Paris, and held a meeting 
with the Parliament, in which he continued frotn ten in the morn- 






* When the Enghfh Minifter, Mr. Pitt, mentions the French finances again 
in the Engiiih Badiument, it would be well ha he noticed this as an example, 
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ing till about fix. in the evening; and, in a manner that appeared 
to proceed from him, a v s if unconfulted upon with the cabinet o r t ; 
the miniftry, gave his word to the Parliament, that the States-Ge. | 
neral fliould be convened. 

But after ibis another fcene arofe, on a ground different from all I 
the former. The minifter and the cabinet were averfe to calling I 
the States-General : They well knew, that if the States- General 
were affcmbled, themfelves mull fall ; and as the King had not men- 1 
tioned any time, they hit on a project calculated to elude, without ! 
appearing to oppofe. 

For this purpofe, the Court fet about making a fort of conftitu- [ 
tion itfelf : It w r as principal^ the work of M. Lamoignon, Keeper! 
of the Seals, who afterwards fhot himfelf. This new arrangement! 
confided in eftabli filing a body under the name of a Cour piemen , I 
or full Court, in which, were inverted all the powers that the go. I 
vernment might have occafion to make ufe of. r l he perfons-com- , 
paling this Court were to be nominated by the King; the contend* ■ 
ed right of taxation was given up on the part of the King, and a 
new criminal code of laws, and law proceedings, was fubilituted 
in the room of the former. The thing, in many points, contained !• 
better principles than thofe upon which the government had hither- j* 
to been admmiftered : but with refpedf to the Cour pie mere, it was if 
no other than a medium through which defpotifm was to pafs^ with- 
out appearing to act directly from itfelf. ^ 

The Cabinet had high expectations from their new contrivance, \ 
The perfons who were to compofe the Cour pleniere , were already 
nominated ; and as it was ncceffary to carry a fair appearance, many | 
of the beft characters in the nation were appointed among the num- ^ 
ber. Ic was to commence on the 8th of May 1788 : But an oppo- f 
fit ion arofe to it, on two grounds — the one as to principle, the | 
other as to form. 

On the ground of Principle it was contended. That government : 
bad not a right to alter Itfelf ; and that if the practice was once ad- J 
mitted, it would grow into a principle, and be made a precedent; 
for any future alterations the government might wifb to ertablilh; • 
That the right of altering the government was a national right,! 
and not a right of government. — And on the ground of Form, it| 
was contended. That the Cour pleniere was nothing more than a 
larger Cabinet. 

The then Duke de la Rochefoucault, Luxembourg. De Noailles, 
and many others, refufed to accept the nomination, and ftrenuouily 
'oppo fed the whole plan. When the edict for eftabliihing this new 
Court was fent to the Parliaments to be enregiftered, and put into! 
execution, they refilled alfo. The Parliament of Paris not only 
refufed, but denied the authority; and the conteft renewed itfelf 
between the Parliament and the Cabinet more ftrongly than ever. 
While the Parliament were fitting in debate^on this fubjeCl, the 
Miniftry ordered a regiment of foldiers to furround the Ploufe, and 
form a blockade. The Members fent out for beds and provifion, 
and lived as in a befieged citadel : and as this had no effeCt, the 
commanding officer was ordered to enter the Parliament houfe and 
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feize them; which he did, and fomeof the principal members were 
{hut up in different prifons. About the fame time a deputation 

perfons arrived rrom the province of Brittany, to remonftrate 
againrt the eilablifhment ot the Cour pleniere ; and thofe the Arch* 
bilhop fent to the Baicille. But thefpirit of the Nation was not to 
be overcome ; and it was fo fully fend hie of the ftrong ground it 
had taken, that of withholding taxes, that it contented itfelf with 
keeping up a fort of quiet refinance, which erFedhialJy overthrew all 
the plans at that time formed againrt it. The project of the Cour 
pleniere was- at lart obliged to be given up, and the Prime Miniller 
not long afterwards followed its fate; and M. Neckar was recalled 
into cfiice. 

The attempt to ertablilh the Cour pleniere had an cftedl upon the 
Nation which itfelf did not perceive. It was a fort of new form 
of government, that infenfibly ferved to put the old one out of 
fight, and to unhinge it from the fuperilitious authority of antiqui- 
ty. It was government dethroning government ; and the old one, 
by attempting to make anew one, made a chafm. 

The failure of this fcheme renewed the fubjedl of convening the 
States-Gencral ; and this gave rife to a new feries cf politics. There 
was no fettled form for convening the States-General : all that it 
pofitively meant, was a deputation from what was then called the 
Clergy, the Noblefle, and the Commons; but their numbers, or 
their proportions* had not been always the fame. They had been 
convened* only on extraordinary occartons, the lart of which was in 
1614; their number were then in equal proportions, and they voted 
by orders. 

" It could not well efcape the fagacity of M. Neckar, that the 
mode of 1614 would aafwer neither the purpofe of the then go- 
vernment, nor of the nation. As matters were at that time cir- 
cumftanced, it would have been too contentious to agree upon any 
thing. The debates would have been endlefs upon privileges and 
exemptions, in which neither the wants of the government, nor 
the wilhes of the nation for a conrtitution, would have been attended to. 
But as be did not chufe to take the decifion upon himfelf, he fura- 
moned again the Ajfembly of the Notables , and referred it to them. 
This body was in general interertea in the decifion, being chiefly 
of* the arirtocracy and the high-paid clergy ; and they decided in 
favour of the mode of 1614. This decinon was againrt the fenfe 
of the Nation, and alfo againrt the wifhes of the .Court ; for the 
arirtocracy oppofed itfelf to both, and contended for privileges in- 
dependent of either. The fubjeft was then taken up by the Par- 
liament, who recommended, that the number of the Commons 
Ihould be equal to the other two ; and that they fliould all fit in 
one houfe, and vote in one body. The number finally determined 
on was twelve hundred : fix hundred to be chofen by the Com- 
mons, (and this was lefs than their proportion ought to have been 
when their worth and confequence is. confidered on a national fcale) 
three hundred by the Clergy, and three hundred by the Arifto- 
sracy ; but with refpedt to the mode of alfembling themfelves, whe- 
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ther together or apart, or the manner in which they fhould vote, 

thofe matters were referred*. 

The election that followed, was not a con tell ed eledion, but an 
•animated one. The candidates were net men, but principles. So- 
cieties- were formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence 
and communication eftablifh'ed throughout the nation, for the pur, 
pofe of enlightening the people, and explaining to them the princi- 
ples of civil government; and fo orderly was the election con- 
duced, that it did not give rife even to the rumour of tumult. 

The States -Gen end were to meet at Verfailles in April .(789, 
but did not affemble till May. They lituated themfelves in three 
feparate chambers, cr rather the Clergy and the Ariftocracy with- 
drew each into a frparate chamber. The majority of the aristocracy 
claimed what they called the privilege of voting as a feparate body, 
and of giving their confent or their negative in that manner ; and 
many of the bifnops and the high-beneficed clergy claimed the fame 
privilege on the part cf their Order. 

The^ 7 />nr Etat (as they w'ere then called) difowned any know- 
ledge of artificial Orders and artificial privileges ; and they were 
not only refolute on this point, but fomewhat difdainful. They 
began to confider ariftocracy as a kind of fungus growing out 
of the corruption of fcciety, that could not be admitted even as a 
branch of it; and from the difpofition the ariftocracy had fhewnby, 
upholding Lettres de Cachet, and in fundry other inftances, it was 
manifeft that no conftitution could be formed by admitting mea 
in any other charader than as National Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Com- 
mons (as they were then called) declared themfelves- (on a motion 
made for that purpofe by the Abbe Sieves) “ the represen- 
“ tat ives OF the nation; and that the two Orders could be 



* Mr. Burke, (ami I muft take the liberty of telling him he is very unac- j 
qu ainted with French affstrs), fpe.aking upon this frujed, fays, “ The firft | 
«< thing that ftruck me in the calling the States-General, was a ^reat departure 
« from the ancient courfe and he foon after fays, “From the moment I i 
f< read the lift, 1 faw diftin&ly, and very nearly as it has happened, all that was } 
<< to follow.” — Mr. Burke certainly did not lee all that was to follow. I en- !., 
deavoured to imprefs him, as well before as after the States-General met, that ft 
there would be a revolution ; but was not able to make him fee it, neither would t 
he believe it. How then he could dmiuciiy fee all the parts, when the whole was i 
out of fight, is beyond my comprehenfion. And with refpedl to the “ depar- [•■ 
« cure from the ancient courfe,” bendes the natural weaknefs of the remaik, it £ 
ihews that he is unacquainted with circunn dances. The departure was necefiary, 
from the experience had upon it, that the ancient couue was a bad one. The [ 
States-General of 1614 were called at the commencement of , the civil war in the L 
minority of Louis XIII; but by tfie clafn of arranging them by orders, they f 
increafed the confufion they were called to compoie. The Author of L'Intrigue Ej 
du Cabinet (Intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before any revolution was 1 
thought of in France, fpeaking of the States-General of 1614, fays,- “ They k 
{< held the public in fufpence five months; and by the queftions* agitated there- g 
in, and the heat with which they were put, it appears that the Great (let j- 
ic grands ) thought more to fatisfy their particular paffibns, than to procure the : 
6C good of the nation; and the whole time palled away in altercations, ceremo- j 
“ nies, and parade.* LTntrigue du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 329. 
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*f. confider ed but as deputies of corporations , and could only haw. a 
*< deliberative, voice when they ajfembled in a national charade r 
“ 'with tide national rep refen tatives . * 1 This proceeding extinguifhed 
the ftile of Etats Generaux , or States-General, and ereded it into 
the ftile it now bears, that of L’Afiemblee Nationale, or National 
Aftembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner : It was the 
refult of cool deliberation, and concerted between the national 
reprefentatives and the patriotic members of the two chambers, 
who faw into the folly, mifehief, and injuftice of artificial pri- 
vileged diftindions. It was become evident, that no conftitution, 
worthy of being called by that name, could be eftablifhed on any 
thing lefs than a national ground. The ariftocracy had hitherto 
oppofetl the defpotifm of the Court, and afteded the language of 
patriotifm ; but it oppofed it as its rival (as the Englifh baron s 
oppofed King John), and it now oppofed the nation from the fame 
motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national reprefentatives, as had 
been concerted, fent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite 
with them in a national charader, and proceed to bufinefs. A. 
majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parifh priefts, withdrew from 
the clerical chamber, and joined the nation ; and forty-five from 
the other chamber joined in like manner. There is a fort of fecret 
hiftory belonging to this laft circumftance, which is necefiary to its 
explanation : It was not judged prudent that all the patriptic mem- 
bers of the chamber ftiling itfel-f the Nobles, fhould quit it at once ; 
and in confequence of this arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving forne, as well to reafon the cale, as to watch the 
fufpeded. In a little time, the numbers increafed from forty-five 
to eighty, and foon after to a greater number ; which, with a ma- 
jority of the clergy, and the whole of the national reprefentatives, 
put the mal-contents in a very diminutive-condition. 

The King, who, very different from the general clafs called by 
that name, is a man of a good heart, fhewed himfelf aifpofed to 
recommend an union of the three chambers, on, the ground the 
National Aftembly had taken ; but the m. J -con tents exerted them- 
felves to prevent it nd began now to have another project in view. 
Their numbers confifted ,of a majority of the ariftocraiical chamber, 
and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of bifhops and 
highrbeneficed clergy ; and thefe men were determined to put 
every, thing to ififue, as well by ftrength as by ftratagem. They 
had no -objection to a conftitution ; but it mult be fuch a one as 
thfemfclves fhould didate, and fuited to the’ r own views and par- 
ticular {dilations. On the other hand, the Nation difowned know- 
ing any 'thing , of them but as citizens, and was determined to fliut 
out all fuch up-ft art pretentions. The more ariftocracy appealed, 
the more it was defpifed ; theft! was a vifibie imbed ir> and want 
of intellects in the majority, a fort of je ne fais quoi , that while it 
afteded co be more than citizen, was leis than man. It loft o round 
from contempt more than from hatred ; and was rather jeered at 
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as an afs, than dreaded as a lion. This is the general charafler of 
ariftocracy, or what are called Nobles or Nobility, or rather 
No-ability, in all countries. 

The plan of the mal-contents confifted now of two things ; either 
to deliberate and vote by chambers, (or orders),, more efpecially 
on all queftions refpefting a conftitution, (by which the ariftocja- 
tical chamber would have had a negative on any. article of the 
conftitution) ; or, in cafe they could not accomplifh this objeft, 
to overthrow the National Aflembly entirely. 

To effea one or other of thefe objefts, they began now to cul- 
tivate a friendfliip with the' defpotifm they had hitherto attempted 
to rival, and the Count D'Artois became their chief. The King 
(who has fince declared himfelf deceived into their.meafures) held, 
according to the old form, a Bed of JuJiice , in which he accorded 
to the deliberation and vote par tete (by head) upon feveral fub- 
ie&s ; but referved the deliberation and vote upon all queftions 
refpe&ing a conftitution, to the three chambers Separately. This 
declaration of the King was made againft the advice of M. Neckar, 
who now begar to perceive that he was growing out of falhion at 
Court, and that another minifter was in contemplation. 

As the form of fitting in feparate chambers was yet apparently 
kept up, though eiTentially deftroyed, the national reprefentatives, 
immediately after this declaration of the. King, reforted to their 
own chambers to confult on a proteft againft it ; and the minority 
of the chamber (calling itfelf the Nobles), who had joined the 
national caufe, retired to a private houfe to confult ill like manner. 
The mal-contents had by this time concerted their meafures with 
the Court, which Count D’Artois undertook to condud ; and as 
they faw from the difeontent which the declaration excited, and 
the oppolition making againft it, that they could not obtain a con- 
troul over the intended conftitution by a feparate vote, they pre- 
pared themfelves for their final objed-. that of confpiring againft 
the National Aflembly, and overthrowing it. 

The next morning, the door of the chamber of the National 
Aflembly was {hut againft them, and guarded by troops; and the 
Members were refufed admittance On this, they withdrew to a 
tennis- o-round in the neighbourhood of Verfailies, as the mod 
convemer t place they could find, and, after renewing their feflion, 
took an u«th never to feparate from each other, under any circum- 
ftance whatever, death excepted, until they had eftablifhed a con- 
ftitution. As the experiment of {hutting up the houfe had no 
other effed than that of producing a clofer connedion in the Mem, 
Tiers, it was opened again the next day, and the public bufinef 
recommenced in the ufual place. 

We now are to have in view the forming of the new Miniftry, 
which was to accomplilh the overthrow of the National Aflembly. 
Eut as force would be neceflary, orders were iflued to aflemble 
thirty thoufand troops, the command of which was given to 
Broglio, one of the new-intended Miiliftry, who was recalled 
from the country for this purpofe. But as fome management was 
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jj'fc£efiary to keep this plan concealed till the moment it fhould be', 
ready for execution, it is to this policy that a declaration made by 
Count D’Artois muft be attributed, and which is here proper to be 
introduced. 

It could not but occur, that while the mal-contents continued tfr 
jefort to their chambers feparate from the National Aflembly, 
more jealoufy would be excited than if they were mixed with 
it, and that the plot might be fufpeded. But as they had taken 
their ground, and now wanted a pretence for quitting it, it was 
neceflary that one fliould be devifed. This was effe&ually accom- 
plilhed by a declaration made by Co.unt D’Artois, “ That if they 
•< took not a part in the National Affembly, the life of the King would 
tt be endangered:” on which they quitted their chambers, and 
mixed with the Aflembly in one body. 

At the time this declaration was made, it was generally treated 
as a piece of allfurdity in Count D’Artois, and calculated merely 
to relieve the outftanding Members of the two chambers from the 
diminutive fituation they were put in ; and if nothing more had 
followed, this concluflon would have been good. But as things 
beft explain themfelves by their events, this apparent union was 
only a cover to. the machinations which were fecretly going on ; 
and the declaration accommodated itfelf to anfwer that purpofe. 

In a little time the National Aflembly found itfelf furrounded by 
troops, and thoufands more were daily arriving. On this a very 
ltrong declaration was made by the National Aflembly to the ^ 
King, remonftrating on the impropriety of the meafure, and de- 
manding the reafon. The King, who was not in the fecret of this 
bufinefs, as himfelf afterwards declared, gave fubftantially for 
anfwer, that he had no other objed in view than to preferve the 
public tranquillity, which appeared to be much difturbed. 

But in a few days from this time, the plot unravelled itfelf. 
M. Neckar and the Miniftry were difplaced, and a new one formed, 
of the enemies of the Revolution ; and Broglio, with between 
twenty-five and thirty thoufand foreign troops, was arrived to 
fupport them. The maik was now thrown off, and matters were 
come to a crifis. The event was, that in the fpace of three days, 
the new Miniftry and their abettors found it prudent to fly the 
nation ; the Baftille was taken, and Broglio and his foreign troops 
difperfed; as is already related in the former part of this work. 

There are fome curious circumftances in the hiftory of this fhort- 
lived miniftry, and this fhort-lived attempt at a counter revolution. 
The palace of Verfailies, where the Court was fitting, was not 
more than four hundred yards diftant from the hall where toe 
National Aflembly was fitting. The two places were at this 
moment like the feparate head-quarters of two combatant armies^; 
yet the Court was as perfeftly ignorant of the information which 
had arrived from Paris to the National Aflembly, as it it ‘ad. 
refided at an hundred miles diftance. The then Marquis de la 
Fayette, who, (as has already been mentioned) was choten to pre- 
late in the National Aflembly on this particular occafion, named, 
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by order ofthft Affembly, three fucceffive deputations to the King, 
on the day, and up to "the evening on which the Badille was taken, 
t<> triform and confer with him on the date of affairs: but the 
miniftry, who knew not fo much as that it was attacked, pre- 
eluded all communication, and were folacing themfeives how dex- 
trod fly they had fucceeded ; but in a few hours the accounts ar- 
rived' fo thick and fad, that they had to dart from their defks 
and run. Some fet off in one difguife, and fome in another, , 
and none in their own character. Their anxiety now was to out- 1 
ride the news led they ihould be dopt, which, though it flew faft, t 
flew not fo fad as themfeives. # 

It is worth remarking, that the National Affembly neither pur- 
ged thofe fugitive confpirators, nor took any notice of them, nor 
fought to retaliate in any fhape whatever.. Occupied with eila- 
blifhin^ a conditution founded on the Rights of Man and the 
Authority of the People, the only authority on which Government 
has a rfrht to exid in any country, the National Affembly felt 5 
none of^thofe mean paflions which mark the character of imper- ‘ 
tinent governments, founding themfeives on their own authority, 

©r on the abfurdity of hereditary fucceiiion. It is the faculty of 
the human mind to become what it contemplates, and to aft in 
unifon with its objeft. / 

The confpifacy being thus difperfed, one of the nrL works ot 
the National Affembly, indead of vindiftive proclamations, as has 
been the cafe with other governments,. publifhed a Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, as the bads on which the new conditution was 
to be built, and which is here fubjoined ; 
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declaration 

O F T H E 

RIGHTS OF MAN and OF CITIZEN’S, 

By the National Affembly of France. 

« THE Reprefentatives of the people of Fr ance, formed into 
a National Assembly, cenfideririg that ignorance , negleft, 

* r contempt of human rights, are the foie caufes of public mis- 
fortunes and corruptions of Government, have reeved to fet forth, 
in a lblemn declaration, thefe natural, lmprefcriptibL, and un- 
alienable rights: that this declaration being conftantly pfdcnt to 
the minds of the members of the body foetal, they may be ever 
kept attentive to. their rights and their duties: that the aifts of the 
lejnflaave and executive powers of Government, being capable c, 
he^ino- every moment compared with the end of political lmtitu- 
Snt may be more refpeded: ?nd alfo, that the future claims of 
the citizens, being directed by fun pie and incontekibleprAciples, 
way always tend to the maintenance of the Conditution^ and tne 

general happinefs. »■ it* 

13 << For thefe reaforis, the National Assembly doth recog- 
nize and declare, in the prelence of the Supreme Being, and with 
tlie hope of his bleffing and favour, the followin $facrcd- rights of 
'men and of citizens': 

< I.- Men are barn, and always con lime, free, and equal in refpff 
< 0 f t heir rights. Civil diffnCmns, therefore, can te founded only 

* on public, utility. . t v . , 

« 11. The end of all political affociatiom, is, t\e prefervatf-ra of fe 
f natural dind . impreferipiibfe rights, of man \ qnd thefe rights .arc 
f liberty t property , Security , ,* mid refinance of opprefiton. *. ✓• • 

< Hi. fhe. nation, is ifjentially . the fourge.^ .of .ml JfyerfJgKty fffeor 

* can any individual, or A \ Y R o p v o v ivi : N , he, , fed } ty 

* any authority which is not \ex pftjJjl fe t feed, fro m. ife , < * 

< IV, Political Liberty ''comb* $ in the .;PQW« of dom^ whatever 
f .does not, injure another. V he ‘exerqfe ,ojf. the, na|iual fights* ot 

* every man, has no other limits than .thoJTe which are necehary to 

.< fee u re tp every other pi an the free .cxerciie. of the fa pie righto 5 
' and thefe limits are determinable only ‘by the law. ... 

< V. The Jaw ought to prohibit only aftions hurtful to. fociety. 
c What is riot prohibited by the law, fliould not be h. adered ; nor 

* Ihould any one be compelled to that which the law does not 

‘ require. . 

f VI. The law is an expreflion of the will of the community. 

* All citizens have a right to concur, either perfonallv, or by their 

* reprefentatives, in its formation. It ftioriid bv the fame to all, 

* whether it protefts or puniflies; and all being equal m its fight, 
1 are equally eligible to all honours , places , and employments , ac cot cu.-tg 
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* to their different abilities , without any other dijlinftmi than tint ' 

* created by their virtues and talents • 

* VII. No man fhould be accufed, arretted, or held in con* | 
finement, except in cafes determined by the law, and according j 

* to the forms which it has prescribed. All who promote, folicit, j 

* execute, or caufe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be 

* punifhed ; and every citizen called upon, or apprehended by 
4 virtue of the law, ought immediately to obey, and renders him- 

felf culpable by refiftance. 

* VIII. The law ought to impofe no other penalties but fuefc 

* as are abfolutely and evidently neceflary ; and no one ought to 
c be punilhed, but in virtue of a law promulgated before the ok 
4 fence,, and legally applied. 

* IX. Every man being prefumed innocent till he has been con* 
vi&ed, whenever his detention becomes indifpenfible, all rigour 

>o him, more than is neceflary to fecure his perfon, ought to be | 
provided againft by the law. 

' 6 X. No man ought to be moletted on account of his opinions, 

* not even on accoun t of his religious opinions, provided his avowal 
■* of them does not difturb the public order eftablifhed by the law. 

‘ XI. The unreftrained communication of thoughts and opinions 
y being one of the moft precious rights of man, every citizen may 

* fpeak, write, and publilh freely, provided he is refponfible for 

* the abufe of this liberty in cafes determined by the law. 

* XII. A public force being neceflary to give fecurity to the 
*' rights of men and of citizens, that force is inftituted for the be- 

* nefit of the community, and not for the particular benefit of the 

* perfons with whom it is entrufted. 

* XIII. A common contribution being neceflary for the Aipport 

* of the public forte, and for defraying the other expences of go- 

* vernment, it ought to be divided equally among the members of 
c the community, according to their abilities. 

* XIV Every citizen has a right, either by himfelf or his re- 

* prefentative, to a free voice in determining the neceflity of public 

* c©ntributions, the appropriation of them, and their amount, mode 

* of aflTeflfment, and duration. 

* XV. Every community has a right to demand of all its 
f agents, an account of their conduct. 

« XVI. Every community In which a reparation of powers and 

* a fecurity of rights is not provided for, wants a conftitution. 

* XVII. The right to property being inviolable and facred, no 

* one ought to be deprived of it, except in cafes of evident public 

* neceflity, legally afce{tained, and on condition of a previous juft 
f indemnity.' * 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

DECLARATION OF RIGHTS. 

THE three firft articles comprehend in general terms, the whole 
of a Declaration of Rights: All the fucceeding articles either ori- 
ginate from them, or follow as elucidations. The 4th, 5th, and 
6th, define more particularly what is only generally exprelted in 

the 1 ft, 2d, and 3d. c 

The 7th, 8th, oth, 10th, and nth articles, are declaratory o i 
principles upon which laws fhall be conftruded conformable to 
rights already declared. But it is queftioned by fome very good 
people in France, as well as in other countries, whether tae iotlr 
article fufficiently guarantees the right it is intended to accoiy 
with: beiides which, it takes off from the divine dignity of reu- 
nion, and weakens its operative force upon the mind, to make it 
a fubiea of human laws. It then prefects itfelf to Man, like light 
intercepted by a cloudy medium, in which the fource ot it is 
obfeured from his fight, and he fees nothing to reverence in the 

The remaining articles, beginning with the twelfth, are jub- 
ftantially contained in the principles of the preceding articles ; oil, 
in the particular fituation in which France then was, having tounuo 
what was wrong, as well as to fet up what was right, it was 
proper to be more particular than what in another condmon ot 

things would be neceflary. + 4 r . 

While the Declaration of Rights was before the National AI- 
fembly, fome of its members remarked, that it a Dschfauoo ot 
Rights was publifhed, it fhould be accompanied by a declaration, 
of Duties. The obfervation difeovered a mind that retie. ted, 
and it only erred by not refleding tar enough. A Declaration ot 

* There is a Tingle idea, which, if it ilrikes rightly* upon the mind either in 
a legal or a religious fenfe, will prevent any man, or any body of men, or any 
government, from going wrong on the fubjedt of Re igion *, which is, tffiit e- 
fore any human inftitu cions of government were known m the wori there exilted, 
ifl may fo exprefs it, a compact between God and Man, from the beginning of 
lime ; and that as the relation and condition which man in r.is indi'viuual perjon 
ftands in towards his Maker, cannot b? changed, or any-ways alte, d by any 
human laws or human authority., that religious devotion, which is a part. of 
thiscompadt, cannot fo much as be made a fubj-dt of human laws i and chat all 
laws mull conform themi'elves to this prior exifting compact, ynd not aflume 
to make the compaft conform to the laws, which, beiides being human, are 
fublequent thereto. The firft adt of man, when he look-d around and aw 
himfelf a creature which he did not mahe, and a world furnifhed tor his recep- 
tion, mud have been devotion, and devotion mud ever continue Gcred to every 
individual man, as it appears right to him j and governments do mifehiei by 
interfering. 
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Rights is, by reciprocity, a Declaration of Duties alfo. What- 
ever is my right as a man, is alfo the right of another; and it 
becomes my duty to guarantee,' as well as to poftcfs. 

The three firft articles are the balls of Liberty, as well individual 
as national; nor can any country be called free, whofe -govern- 
ment does not take its beginning from the principles they pontain 1 
and continue to preferve them pure ; and the whole of the Declara- I 
tion of Rights is of more value to the world, and will do more i 
good, than all the laws and ftatutes that, have yet been promul- f 
gated. | 

In the declaratory exordium which prefaces the Declaration of 
Rights, we fee thb iolemn and majeftic fpedaclc of a Nation open- | 
ing its com million, under the aufpices of its Creator, to eftabliffia } 
Government; a fcene fo new, and fo tranfcendantly unequalled f 
by any thing in the European world, that the name of a Revolu- V 
tion is diminutive of its chara&er, and it rifes into a Regeneration & 
of man. What are the prefent Governments of Europe, but a i 

fcene of iniqui ty and oppreffion ? What is that of England ? Do f 

not ’its Own inhabitants fay, It is a market where every man has his 
price, and where corruption is common traffic, at the expence of a 
deluded people ? No w r onder, then, that the French Revolution is I 
traduced. Had it confined itfelf merely to the deftru&ion of 
flagrant defpotifm; perhaps Mr. Burke and fome others had been 
filent. Their cry now is, « It is gone too far:’* that is, it has < 

gone too Tar for them. It Hares corruption in the face, and the | 

venal tribe are all alarmed. Their fear difcovers itfelf in their 
outrage, and they are but publifhing the groans of a wounded 
vice. But from fuch oppofuion, the French Revolution, inliead I 
of fuffefing, receives an homage. The more it is ltruck, the 
more fparks it will emit; and the fear is, it will not be ftruck 
enough. It has nothing to dread from attacks : Truth has given 
it an eftablifhment ; and Time will record it with a name as lafting , 
as his own. 

Having now traced the progrefs of the French Revolution through 
ploil of its principal ftages, from its commencement, to the taking 
of the Baftille, and its eftabliihment by the Declaration of Rights^ U 
I will cioN the fubjeft with the energetic apoltrophe of M. de la 
$ ayeU — May this great monument , raifeci to Liberty, ferve as « 
lejpjn to the cpprejfor , and an example to the opprejj'ed ! * 

* See page 6 of his work. — N. B. Since the taking of the Baftilie, the oc- 
currences have been publiihed : but the matters recorded in this narrative, are 
pnor to that period ; and fome of them, as may be eafiiy teen, can be but very 
flttle known. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CHAPTER. 

TO prevent interrupting the argument in the preceding-part of 
this work, or the narrative that follows it, I referye loine abfer- 
vations to be thrown together into a Mifcellaneous Chapter : by 
which variety might not be cenfured for confufion. Mr. Burkes 
Book is alj Mifcellany. His intention was to make an attack- on 
the French Revolution ; but inftead of proceeding with an orderly 
arrangement, he has ftormed it with a mob of ideas tumbling ov er 

and destroying one another. . 

But this confufion and contradiction m Mr. Burkes Book is 
eafilv accounted for.— When a man in a long caufe ; attempts to 
fteer his courfe by any thing elfe than fome polar truth or principle, 
he is fure to be loft. Itjs beyond the compafs of his capacity to 
keen all the parts of an argument together, and make the.n unite in 
one iflue, by any other means than having this guide always in 
view. Neither memory nor invention will fupply the want of it. 
The former fails him, and the latter betrays him. 

Notwithftanding the nonfenfe, for it deferves no better name, 
that Mr Burke has aflerted about hereditary rights, and liereoi ary 
fucceffion, and that a Nation has not* a right to form a Govern- 
ment for itfelf ; it happened to fall in his way to give fone ac- 
count of what Government is. “ Government, fays he, n a con- 
« tri’vance of human nuijdom. . ... 

Admittino- that Government is a contrivance of human nutjdom, 
it muft neceflarily follow, that hereditary fucceffion, and hereditary 
rights (as they are called), can make no part of it, becaufe it is 
inipoflible to make wifdom hereditary ; and on the other hand, 
that cannot be a wife contrivance, which in its operation may 
commit the government of a nation to the wifdom of an loeot 
The ground which Mr. Burke now takes, is fatal to every part o. 
his caufe. The argument changes froni hereditary rights to here- 
ditary wifdom ; and the queihon is. Who is the w .left man . He 
muft now (hew that every one in the line of hereditary lucceiiion 
was a Solomon, or his title is not good to be a king.— ^Hiat a 
ftroke has Mr. Burke now made ! To ufe a failor s phrafe, he has 
fwabbed the deck, and fcarcely left a name- legible in the hit ot 
Kings; and he has mowed down and thinned the- Houle ot reels, 
with a feythe as formidable as Death ana- Time. , 

But Mr. Burke appears to have been aware of this retert ; and 
he has taken care to guard againft it, by making government to be 
not only a contrivance of hu main wifdom, but a monepoy o wt 
dom. He puts the nation as fools on one fide, and places Ins go- 
vernment of wifdom, all wife men of Gotham, on f * 

and he then proclaims, and fays, that “ Men have a '■< Kj t... 

“ their wants Jhonld be provided fir by this wifdom. Having 
thus made proclamation, he next proceeds to explain to t.icm iviutc 
their wants are, and alfo what their rights' wt. In this he has tuc- 
ceeded dextroufty, for he makes their wants to ee a want ofwii- 
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dom; but as this is but cold comfort, he then informs them, that 
they have a right (not to any of the wifdom) but to be governed by 
it : and in order to imprefs them with a folemn reverence for this 
monopoly-government of wifdom, and of its vaft capacity for all 
purpofes, pollible or impoftible, right or wrong, he proceeds with 
aftrological myfterious importance, to tell to them its powers, in 
thefe words — “ The Rights of men in government are their ad- 
“ vantages ; and thefe are often in balances between differences of 

good ; and in compromifes fometimes between good and evil 
“ and fometimes between evil and evil . Political reafon is a com - 
<c puling, principle ; adding — fubt rafting — multiplying — and divid- 
“ ing, morally, and not metaphyfically or mathematically, true 

moral demonftrations.” 

As the wondering audience, whom Mr. Burke fuppofes himfelf 
talking to, may not underftand all this learned jargon, I will un- 
dertake to be its interpreter. The meaning then, good people, of 
all this, is. That government is governed by no principle whatever ; 
that it can ?nake evil goody or good evil, jujl as it pleafes . In Jhort , 
that goverment is arbitrary power . 

But there are fome things which Mr. Burke has forgotten. Fift t 
He has not fhewn where the wifdom originally came from : and 
Jecondly , he has not fhewn by what authority it firll began to aft. 
in the manner lie introduces the matter, it is either government 
Healing wifdom, or wifdom Healing government. It is without an 
origin, and its powers without authority. In fhort, it is ufur- 
pation. 

Whether it be from a fenfe of fliame, or from a confeioufnefs of 
fome radical defeft in a government neceffary to be kept out of fight, 
or from both, or from anv other caufe, I undertake not to deter- 
mine ; but fo it is, that a monarchical reafoner never traces go- 
• fernment to its fource, or from its fource. It is one of the Jhib- 
Icleths by which he may be known. A thoufand years henpe, thofe 
who (hall live in America or in France, will look back with con- 
templative pride on the origin of their governments, and fay. This 
was the work of our glorious anceftors ! But what can a monarchical 
talker fay? What has he to exult in? Alas! he has nothing. A 
certain fomething forbids him to look back to a beginning, left 
fome robber or fome Robin Hood fhould rife from the long obfeurity 
of time, and fay, / am the origin! Hard as Mr. Burke laboured the 
Regency Bill and Hereditary Succeftion two years ago, and much 
as he dived for precedents, he ftill had not boldnefs enough to 
bring up William of Normandy, and fay. There is the head of the 
lift ! there is the fountain of honour! the foil of a proftitute, and the 
plunderer of the Englifh nation. 

The opinions of men with refpeft to government, are changing 
faft in all countries. The revolutions of America and France 
have thrown a beam of light over the world, which reaches into 
man. The enormous expcncc of governments have provoked peo- 
rde to think, by making them feel : and when once the veil begins 
to r end, it admits not of repair. Ignorance is of a peculiar na- 
ture ; once difpelled, and it is impoifible to re-eftablilh it. It is 
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not originally a thing of itfelf, but is only the ablence of know- 
ledge; and though man may be kept ignorant, he'tannot be made 
ignorant. The mind, in difeovering truth, ads in the fame man- 
as it acts through the eye in difeovering objeds ; when once 
any objed has been Teen, it is impoffible to put the mind back to 
the fame condition it was in before it faw it. Thofe who talk of a 
counter revolution in France, lhew how little they underftand of 
man. There does not exift in the compafs of language, an arrange- 
ment of words to exprefs fo much as the means of effeding p coun- 
ter revolution. The means muft be an obliteration of knowledge ; 
and it has Vever yet been diicovercd, how to make man unknona 
his knowledge, or unthink his thoughts. 

Mr. Burke is labouring in vain to flop the progrefs of know- 
ledge ; and it comes with the worfe grace from him, as there is a 
certain tranfadion known in the city, which renders him fufpeded 
of being a penfioner in a fiditious name. This may account for 
fome ftrange dodrine he has advanced in his book, which, though 
he points it at the Revolution Society, is effedually direded againft 

the whole Nation. . 

« The King of England,” fays he, “ holds his Crown (for it 
« Joes not belong to the'Nation, according to Mr. Burke) in can- 
“ tempt of the choice of the Revolution Society, who have not a 
« f in oi e vote for a King among them either individually or collec- 
ts ti-vely ; and his Majefty’s heirs, each in their time and order, 

“ will come to the Crown with the fame contempt of their choice, 

« with which his Majelty has fucceeded to that which he now 
wears. 5 5 

As to who is- King in England or elfevvhere, or whether there 
is any King at all, or whether the people chufe a Cherokee Chief, 
or a Helfian Huftar for a King, it is not a matter that I trouble 
myfelf about — be that to themfelves; but with refpeft to the doc- 
trine, fo far as it relates to the Rights of Men and Nations, it is 
as abominable as any thing ever uttered in the moft enflaved country 
under heaven. Whether it founds worfe to my ear, by not being 
accuftomed to hear fuch defpotifm, than what it does to the ear of 
another perfon, I am not fo well a judge of ; but of its abominable 
principle I am at no lofs to judge. . . . 

It is not the Revolution Society that Mr. Burke means ; it is the 
Nation, as well in its original , as in its reprefentativc character; and 
he has taken care to make himfelf underftood, by faying that they 
have not a vote either co lie It ively or individually • i he Re^ olution 

Society is compofed of citizens of all denominations, and of mem- 
bers of both the Houfes of Parliament ; and confequently, if there 
is not a right to a vote in any of the cha rafters, there can be no 
right to any, either in the nation, or in its parliament. This ought 
to be a caution to every country, how it imports foreign families 
to be kings. It is fomewhat curious to obferve, that although the 
people of England have been in the habit of talking about kings,, 
it is always a Foreign Houfe of kings; hating Foreigners,, yet go- 
verned by them. — It is now the Houfe of Brunfwick, one of the 
petty tribes of Germany. 
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It i.as hitker^p been the pradice of the Ehglifh Parliaments t© 
regulate what was ‘called the fucceffion, (taking it for granted, that 
the Nation then continued to accord to the form of annexing a mo, 
narchical branch to its government ; for without this, the Parliament 
coulu no: have had authority to have fent either to Holland or to 
Han er, or to impofe a King upon the Nation againft its will.) 
And this mud be the utmoft limit to which Parliament can go upon’ 
the Late; but the right of the Nation goes to the whole cafe, be- 
canfe it has the right of changing its whole form of government. 
The fight of a Parliament is pnly a right in truft, a iidit by dele- 
gation, and that but from a' very fmall part of the Nation; and 
one of its Houles has not even this. But the right of the Nation 
is an original right, as univerfal as taxation. The Nation is the 
pay mailer of every thing, and every thing mull conform to its o- e . 
neral will. ° 

I n "m -mber taking notice qf a fpeech in what is called the En*, 
lin-i Houle of Peers, by the then Earl of Shelburne, and I think 
it was -at the time he was Miniller, which is applicable to this cafe. 
I do not directly charge my memory with every particular; but 
the word's and the purport, as nearly as I remember, were thefe : 
That the form of a Government was a matter wholly at the will of a 
ha* ion, at all times : that if it chofe a monarchical form , it had a 
fight to have it ft ; and if it afterwards choje to be a Republic , it had 
« right to be a Republic , and to fay to a Ring, ‘ We have no longer 
>?£}’ occafion fir you* * 

When Mr. Burke fays that “ His Majedy’s heirs and fucceffors, 
ie each in their time and order, will come to the crown with the 
“fame contempt of their choice with which His Majedy has fuc- 

ceedcd to that he wears,” it is faying too much even to the hum- 
bled individual in the country; part of vvhofe daily labour goes 
towards making up the million fterling a year, which the country 
gives* the perfon it diles a King. Government with infolence, is 
defpotifm; but when contempt is added, it becomes worfe; and 
to pay for contempt, is the excefs of davery. This fpecies of go- 
vernment comes from Germany ; and reminds me of what one of 
tke Brunfwick foldiers told me, who was taken prifoner by the 
Americans in the late war . “ Ah!” faid he, “ America is a fine 
<c free country, it is worth the people’s fighting for; I know the 

difference by knowing my own: in my country, if the prince 
tc fays. Eat draw, we eat draw.” God help that country, thought 
I, be it England or elfewhere, whofe liberties are to be proteded 
by German principles of government, and Princes of Brunfwick ! 

As Mr. Burke fometimes fpeaks of England, fometimes of France, 
and fometimes of the world, and of government in general, it is 
difficult to anfwer his book without apparently meeting him on the 
fame ground. Although principles of Government are general 
fuhjeds, it is next to impoffible in many cafes to feparate them from 
the idea of place and circumdance ; and the more fo when circum- 
flances are put for arguments, which is frequently the cafe with 
Mr. Burke. / 
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In the former part of his book, addrefling himfelf to the people 
France, he fays, “ No experience has taught us, (meaning the 
FnHifh), “ that in any other courfe or method than that of an 
“ hereditary crown, can our liberties be regularly perpetuated, and 
preferred facred as our hereditary right” I alk Mr. Burke, 
who is to take them away? — M. de la Fayette, in fpeaking to 
France, fays, <f For a Nation to be free, it is f efficient that jhe wills 
« * But Mr. Burke reprefents England as wanting capacity to 

take*care of itfelf, and that its liberties mud be taken care of by a 
King holding it in “ contempt.” If England is funk to this, it 
is preparing itfelf to eat draw, as in Hanover or in Brunfwick. 
But befides the folly of the declaration, it happens that the fads 
are all againd Mr. Burke. It waa by the Government being, here - 
ditary, that the liberties of the people were endangered. Charles I. 
and James II. are indances of this truth ; yet neither of them went 
fo far as to hold the Nation in contempt. 

As it is fometimes of advantage to the people of one country, to 
hear what thofe of other countries have to fay refpeding it, it is 
poffible "that the people of France may learn fomething from Mr. 
Burke’s book, and that the people of England .may alfqlearn fome- 
-thing from the anfwers it will occafion. When Nations fall out 
about freedom, a wide field of debate is opened. The argument 
commences with the rights of war, without its evils ; and as 
knowledge is the objed contended for, the party that fudains the 
defeat obtains the prize. 

Mr. Burke talks about what he calls an hereditary crown, as 
if it were fome production of Nature; or as if, like Time, it had 
a power- to operate, not only independently, but in fpite of man ; 
or as if it were a thing or a fubjed univerfally confented to. Alas ! 
it has none of thofe properties, but is the reverfe of them all. It 
is a thing in imagination, the propriety of which is more than 
doubted, ^and the legality of which in a 'few years will be denied. 

But, to arrange this matter in a clearer view than what general 
expreffions can convey, it will be neceffary to date the didinct 
heads under which (what is called) an hereditary crown, or, more 
properly fpeaking, an hereditary fucceffion to the Government of 
a Nation, can be confidered; which are. 

Find, The right of a particular Family to eftablifli itfelf. 
Secondly, The right of a Nation to edablidi a particular Fa- 

mi With refped to the firft of thefe heads, that of a Family edablifh- 
ing itfelf with hereditary powers on its own authority, and inde- 
pendent of the confent of a Nation, all men will concur in calling 
it defpotifm ; and it would be trefpafiing on their undemanding 
to attempt to prove it. 

But the fecond head, that of a Nation edablidiing a particular 
Family with hereditary powers, does not prelent itfelf as defpotiim 
on the fird refledion ; but if men will permit a fecond refledion to 
take place, and carry that refledion forward but one remove out 
of their own perfons to that of their offspring, they will .then fee 
that hereditary fucceffiou becomes ill its ccnicquences the fame 
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defpotifm to others, which they reprobated for themfelm. It 
operates to preclude the confent of the fucceeding generation • and 
the preclufion of confent is defpotifm. When the perfon who at 
any time lhall be in pofleflion of a Government, or thofe who 
ftand in fucceffion to him, fhall fay to a Nation, I hold this power 
in * contempt’ of you, it fignifies not on what authority he pre- 
tends to fay it. It is no relief, but an aggravation to a perfon in 
fiavery, to refled: that he was fold by his parent ; and as that which 
heightens the criminality of an ad cannot be produced to prove the 
legality of it, hereditary fucceffion cannot be eftabliftied as a legal 
thing. 

In order to arrive at a move perfed decifion on this head, it 
will be proper to confider the generation which undertakes to efta- 
blifh a Family with hereditary powers, a-part and feparate from the 
generations which are to follow ; and alfo to confider the charader 
in which the JirJt generation ads with refped to fucceeding gene- 
rations. 

The generation, which firft feleds a perfon, and puts him at the 
head of its Government, either with the title of King, or any 
other diftindion, ads its own choice , be it wife or foolifli, as a free 
agent for itfelf. The perfon fo fet up is not hereditary, but feleded 
and appointed; and the generation who fets him up, does not live 
under an hereditary government, but under a government of its 
own choice and eftablifhment. Were the generation who fets 
him up, and the perfon fo fet up, to live for ever, it never could 
become hereditary fucceffion ; and of confequence, hereditary fuc- 
ceffion can only follow on the death of the firft parties. 

As therefore hereditary fucceffion is out of the queftion with 
refped to the firft generation, we have now to confider the charader 
in which that generation ads with refped to the commencing ge- 
neration, and to all fucceeding ones. 

It allumes a .charader, to which it has neither right nor title. 
It changes itfelf from a Le gift at or ta a T ?ftator, and aifeds to make 
its Will, which is to have operation after the demife of the makers, 
to bequeath the Government ; and it not only attempts to bequeath, 
but to eftablifh on the fucceeding generation, a new and different 
form of government under which itfelf lived. Itfelf, as is already 
oblerved, lived not under an hereditary Government, but under a' 
Government of its own choice and eftablifhment ; and it now at- 
tempts, by virtue of a will and teftament, (which- it has not 
authority to make), to take from the commencing generation, and 
all future ones, the rights and free agency by which itfelf aded. 

But, exclufive of the right which any generation has to ad col- 
lectively as a teftator, the objeds to which it applies itfelf in this 
cafe, are not within the compafs of any law, or of any will or 
teftament. 

The rights of men in fcciety, are neither devifeable, nor tranf- 
ferable, nor annihilable, but are defcendable only and it is not 
in the power of any generation to intercept finally, and cut of r 
the defeent. If the^prefent generation, or any other, are difpofed 
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be Haves, it does not lefifen the right of the fucceeding genera- 
tion to be free : wrongs cannot have a legal defeent. When Mr. 
Burke attempts to maintain, that the Eughfh Nation did at the 
Revolution of 1688, ?noft folemnly renounce and abdicate their rights 
far them [elves, and for all their pofterity for ever; he fpeaks a lan- 
iuave that merits 'not reply, and which can only excite contempt 
for his proftitute principles, or pity for his ignorance. 

In whatever light hereditary fucceffion, as growing out of the 
will and teftament of feme former generation, prefents itfelf, it is 
an abfurdity. A cannot make a will to take from B the property 
e f B, and give it to C ; yet this is the manner in which (what is 
called) hereditary fucceffion by law operates. A certain former 
Generation made a will, to take away the rights of the commencing 
Generation, and all future ones, and convey thofe rights to a third 
perfon, who afterwards comes forward, and tells them, in Mr. 
Burke’s language, that they have no rights, that their rights are 
already bequeathed to him, and that he will govern in contempt of 
them. From fuch principles, and fuch ignorance. Good Lord 

deliver the world 1 . 

Bat, after all, what is this metaphor called a crown, or rather 
what is monarchy ? Is it a thing, or is it a name, or is it a fraud ? 
Is it “ a contrivance of human wirdom,” or of human craft tor 
obtain money from a nation under fpecious pretences ? Is it a 
thing neceflary to a nation ? If it is, in what does that neccffity 
conftft, what fervices does it perform, what is its bufinefs, and 
what are its merits r Doth the virtue confilt in the metaphor, or in 
the man ? Doth the goldfmith that makes the crown, make the 
virtue alfo ? Doth it operate, like Fortunatus’s wilhing-cap, or 
Harlequin’s wooden fword ? Doth it make a man a conjuror ? In 
fine, what is it ? It appears to be a fomething going much out 
of falhion, falling into ridicule, and rejected in feme countries 
both as unneceffary and expenfive. In America it is confidered as 
an abfurdity 5 and in I ranee it has fo far declined, that the good- 
nefs of the man, and the refpeft for his perfonal charafter, are the 
only things that preferve the appearance of its exiflcnce. 

If Government be what; Mr. Burke deferibes it, “ a contrivance 
(i of human wifdom, ” I mi^ht alk him, ifwifdom was at fuch 
a low ebb in England, that it was become neceflary to import it 
from Holland and from Hanover ? But I will do the country the 
juftice to fay, that was not the cafe ; and even if it was, it miftook 
the cargo. "The wifdom of every country, when properly exerted, 
is fufficient for all its purpofes ; and there could exift no more 
real occafion in England to have fent for a Dutch Stadtholder, or 
a German Elcftor, than there was in America to have done a ftmi- 
lar thino-. If a country does not underftand its own affairs, how 
is a foreigner to underfland them, who knows neither its laws, 
its manners, nor its language? It there exifted a man fo tran- 
fcendantly wife above all others, that his wifdom was neceflary to 
inftrua a nation, fomc reafon might be offered for monarchy ; but 
when we call our eyes about a country, and obferve how every 
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part underftands its own -affairs; and when we look around the 
world, and fee that of all men in it, the race of kings are the moft 
infignificant in capacity, our reafon cannot fail to "alk us— -What 
are thofe men kept for ? 

If there is any thing in monarchy which we people of America 
do not underhand, I with Mr. Burke would be fo kind as to in- 
form us. _ I fee in America, a government extending over a coun- 
try ten 'times as large as England, and conduced with regularity, 
for a fortieth part of the. expence which government cofts m 
England. If I afk a man in America, if he wants a King ? he 
retorts, and alks me if I take him for an ideot ? How is it that 
this difference happens ? are we m re wife than others ? I fee in 
America, the generality of people living in a ftile of plenty un- 
known in monarchical countries; and ffee that the principle of 
its government, which is that of the equal Rights of Man, is making 
it rapid progrefs in the world. 

If monarchy is a ufelefs thing, why is it kept up any-where ? 
and if a neceffary thing, how can it be difpenfed with ? -That 
civil government is neceffary, all civilized nations will agree ; but 
civil government is republican government. All that part of the 
government of England which begins with the office of conftable, 
and proceeds through the department of magiffrate, quarter-feffion, 
and general affize, including trial by jury, is republican govern- 
ment. Nothing of monarchy appears in any part of it, except 
the name which William the Conqueror impofed upon the Englifh, 
that of obliging them to call him “ Their Sovereign Lord the 
“ King.” 

It is eafy to conceive, that a band of interefted men, fuch as 
Placemen, Penfioners, Lords of the bed-chamber. Lords of the 
kitchen. Lords of the neceffary- ho ufe, and the Lord knows what 
befides, can find as many reafons for monarchy as their falaries,. 
paid at the expence of the country, amount to ; but if I afk the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the "tradefman, and down 
through all the occupations of life to the common labourer, what 
fervice monarchy is to him ? he can give me no anfwer. If I' afk 
him what monarchy is, he believes it is /cmething like a flnecure. 

N o tw i thftand ing the taxes of England amount to almolt feven- 
teen millions a-year, faid tu be for the expences of’ Government, 
it is ft ill evident that the fenfe of the Nation is left to govern 
itfelf, and does govern itfelf by magifirates and juries, aimoft at 
its own charge, on republican principles exclufive of the expence 
of taxes. The falaries of -the judges are al moft -the only charge 
that is paid out of the revenue. Conffdering that alhthe internal 
Government is executed by the people, the taxes of England ought 
to be the lighted of any nation in Europe; inftead of which, they 
are the contrary. As this cannot be accounted for on the fcore of 
civil government, the fubject neceffarily extends itfelf to the mo- 
n arc hie al part. 

W hen the people of England Pent for George the Firft, (and it 
would puzzle a wiier man than Mr. Burke to difeover for what* 

he 
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,Jie could.bc wanted, or what fervice he could render), they ought 
at.leafbto have' conditioned for the .abandonment of Hanover. 

1 Befides the endlefs German intrigues that muff follow from a Ger- 
man Elector being King pf England, there is a natural impoffibility 
of uniting in the fame perfon the principles of Freedom and the 
principles of Defpotifm, or, as it is ufually called in England, 
Arbitrary Power. A German Elector is in his electorate a defpot : 
How then could it be expedied that he fhould be attached to prin- 
ciples of liberty in one country, while his intereft in another was 
to be fupported by defpotifm ? The union cannot exift ; and it 
might eafily have been forefeen, that German Electors would make 
Gentian Kings, or, in Mr. Burke’s words, would affume govern- 
.ment with ( contempt.’ The Englifh have been in the habit of 
confidering a King of England only in the character in which he 
appears to them : whereas the fame perfon, while the connection 
laffsr, has a home-feat in another country, the intereft of which is 
\ different to their own, and the principles of the governments in 
oppoiition to each other. — To fuch a perfon England will appear 
;is a town-reftdence, and the Electorate as the eftate. The Englifh 
mav wilh, as I believe they do, fuccefs to the principles of Liberty 
in France, or in Germany; but a German EleCtor trembles for 
the fate of defpotifm in his electorate ; and the Dutehy of Meck- 
lenburgh, where the prefen t Queen’s family governs, is under the 
fame wretched ft ate of arbitrary power, and the people in flavifla 
vaffalage. 

j, There never was. a time when it became the EngliiTi to watch 
continental intrigues more circumfpeCtly than at the prefent mo- 
ment, and to diiimguifh the politics of the Electorate from the 
politics of the Nation. The revolution of France has entirely 
changed the ground with refpcCt to England and France, as na- 
tions : but the German defpots, with Pruffia at their head, ate 
combining againft Liberty ; and the fondnefs of Mr. Pitt for bffice, 
and the intereft which ail his family connections have obtained, 
do not give fufficienr feourity againit this in.rigue. 

As every thing which pailes in the work! becomes matter for 
hiftory, 1 will now quit this fubject, and take a concife review of 
the ftate of parties and pblitics in England, as Mr. Burke has done 
in France. 

Whether the prefent reign commenced with contempt, I leave 
to Mr. Burke t certain however it is, that it had ftrongly that 
appearance. The animofity of the Engiilh Nation, it is very well 
remembered, ran high ; and, had the true principles of Liberty been 
as well underftcod then as they now promife to be, it is probable 
the Nation would'not have patiently fubmitted to fo much. George 
the Firft and Second were fenfible of a rival in the remains of the 
Stuarts; and as they could not but confider themfelves as (landing 
on their good behaviour, they had prudence to ’keep their German 
principles of Government to themfelves ; but as the Stuart family 
wore away, the prudence became lefs neceffary. 

The conteft between* rights, and what were called prerogatives, 
son tinned to heat the Nation till fome time after the conclufion 
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of the American War, when all at once it fell a calm— Exec ratre* fi 
exchanged itfelf for applaufe, and Court popularity fprun^ up lju \> 
a mufhroom in a night. ° y 

To account for this fudden tranfition, it is proper to obferve I 
that there are two diftind fpecies of popularity ; the one excited I 
by merit; the other by refentment. As the Nation had formed f 
itfelf into two parties, and each was extolling the merits of its 
parliamentary champions for and againft prerogative, nothing could * 
operate to give a more general (hock than an immediate coalition 
of the champions themfehes. The partifans of each beine thus 
fuddenly left in the lurch, and mutually heated with difguft at 
the meafure, felt no other relief than uniting in a common execra- 
tion againft both. A higher ftimulus of refentment being thus I 
excited, than what the conteft on prerogatives had occafioned, the 
. Nation quitted all former objeds of rights and wrongs, and fought [ 
only that of gratification. The indignation at the Coalition, ^fo 
eftedually fuperfeded the indignation againft the Court, as to ex- 1 
tinguifh it ; and without any change of principles on the part of 
the Court, the fame people who had reprobated its defpotifm, j 
united with it, to revenge themfelves on the Coalition Parliament. 
The cafe was not, which they liked belt,— but, which they hated 
; and the leaft hated paffed for love. . The diffolution of the 
Coalition Parliament, as it afforded the means of gratifying the !; 
refentment of the Nation, could not fail to be papular ; and from { 
hence arofe the popularity of the Court. 

Tranfitions of this kind exhibit a Nation under the government l 
of temper, inftead of a fixed and fteady principle, and having once \ 
committed itfelf, however rafhly, it feels itfelf urged along to juf- f 
tify by continuance its firft proceeding. — Meafures which at other 1 
times it would cenfure, it now approves, and arts perfuafion upon S 
itfelf to Cffoqate its judgment. 

On the refurn of a new Parliament, the new Minifter, Mr. Pitt, j; 
found himfelf in a fecu re majority : and the nation gave him credit, 'l 
not out of regard to hirnioli, but becaufe it had refolved to do it 
out. of refentment to another. — He introduced himfelf to public j] 
notice by a propofed Reform of Parliament, which in its operation [ ; ! 
would have amounted to a public juftiffcation of corruption. The f:' 
Nation was to be at the expence of buying up the rotten boroughs, [; 
whereas it ought to puniih the perfons who deal in the traffic. 

Faffing over the two bubbles, of the Dutch bulinefs, and the 
million a-year to fink the national debt, the matter which moll ; 
prefents itfelf, is the affair of the Regency. Never, in the courfe j 
of rny obfervation, was deluffon more fuccefsfully aded, nor a [ 
nation more completely deceived. — But, to make this appear, it | 
will be neceffary to go over the circum fiances. 

Mr. box had ftated in the Houfe of Commons, that the Prince 
of Wales, as heir in fucceflion, had a right in himfelf to affume the 
government. This was oppofed by Mr. Pitt ; and, fo far as the 
oppofition was confined to the dodvine, it was juft. But the prin- 
cipled which Mr. Pitt maintained on tho contrary fide* were as bad, t 
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ff w prfe in their extent, than thofe of Mr. Fox ; becaufe they went 
to eftablifh an ariftocracy over the Nation, and over the fmall re- 
urefentation it has in the Houfe of Commons. 

‘ Whether the Englilh form of Government be good or bad, is 
n0t in this cafe the queftion ; but, taking it as it Hands, without 
regard to its merits or demerits, Mr. Pitt was farther from the 
point than Mr. Fox. 

r It is fuppofed to confift of three parts : — while therefore the 
Nation is difpofed to continue this form, the parts have a national 
(landing, independent of each other, and are not the creatures of 
each other. Had Mr. Fox paffed through Parliament, and faid, 
that the perfon alluded to claimed on the ground of the Nation, 
Mr- Pi tt: muft ^ en ^ ave contended (what he called) the right of 
the Parliament, againft the right of the Nation. 

By the appearance which the conteft made, Mr. Fox took the 
hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt the parliamentary ground ; but* 
the fad is, they both took hereditary ground, and Mr. Pitt took 
ffie worft of the two. 

, What is called the Parliament, is made up of two Houfes ; on® 
of which is more hereditary, and more beyond the controul of the 
Nation, than what the Crown (as it is called) is fuppofed to be. 
It is an hereditary ariftocracy, afluming and afferting indefeafible, 
irrevokable rights and authority, wholly independent of the Na- 
tion. Where then was the merited popularity of exalting this 
hereditary power over another hereditary power lefs independent 
of the Nation than what itfelf affumed to be, and of abforbing the 
rights of the Nation into a Houfe over which it has neither eiedioa 

nor controul ? , . 

The general impulfe of the Nation was right ; but it acted with- 
out re fieTion. It approved the oppofition made to the right fet 
up by Mr. Fox, without perceiving that Mr. Pit t was. fupporting 
another indefeafible right, more remote from the Nation, in op- 
poft ion to it. . 

With refped to the Houfe of Commons, it is elected but by ft 
fmall part of the Nation ; but were the eledion as universal as 
taxation, which it ought to be, it would (till be only the organ 
of the Nation, and cannot pofiefs inherent rights. — When the 
National Affembly of France refolvcs a matter, the refolve is made 
in right of the Nation; but Mr. Pitt, on all national queftions, 
fo far as they refer to the Houfe of Commons, abforbs the rights 
of the Nation into the organ, and makes the organ into a Nation, 
and the Nation itfelf into a cypher. 

In a few words, the queftion on the Regency was a queftion on 
a million a-year, which is appropriated to the executive depart- 
ment: and Mr. Pitt could not poffefs himfelf of any management 
of this fum, without fetting up the fupremacy of Parliament ; and 
when this was accomplifhed, it was indifferent who fhould be 
Regent, as he mull be IV'gent at his own coft. Among the curio- 
fities which this contentious debate afforded, was that of making 
the Great Seal into a King; the affixing of which to an ad, was 
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to be royal authority. If, therefore. Royal Authority is a Gre# 
Seal, it . confequently is in itfelf nothing ; and a good Confti. 
tution would be of infinitely more value to the Nation, than what 
the three Nominal Powers, as they now ffcand, are worth. 

The continual ufe of the word Gonjiitution in the Englifh Par. 
liament, ILews there is none ; and that the whole is merely a 
form of Government without a Conftitution, andconuituting.it- 
felf with what powers it pleafes. If there were a Conftitution, it 
certainly could' be referred to; and the debate on any conftitu- 
tional point, would terminate by producing the Conftitution. 
.One member fays. This is Conftitution ; and another fays. That 
is Conftitution — To-day it is one thing; and to-morrow, it is 
fomething elfe — while the maintaining the debate proves there is 
none. Conftitution is now the cant word of Parliament, tuning 
itfelf to - the ear of the Nation. Formerly it was the ziniverfal 
fupremacy of Parliament — the omnipotence of Parliament : But fince 
the progrefs of Liberty in France; thofe phrafes have a defpotic 
harfhnefs in their notej and the Englifh Parliament have catched 
the fafhion from the National Affembly, but without the fubftance, 
of {peaking of Conftitution . 

As the prefe< t generation of pecplein England did not make the 
Government, they are not accountable for any of its defeats,; 
but that fooner or later it muft come into their hands to undergo 
a conftitutional Reformation, is as certain as that the fame thing 
has happened in b ranee. If France, with a revenue of nearly 
twenty-four millions fterlin , with an extent of rich and fertile 
country above four times larger than England, .with a p. pulation 
of twenty four millions of inhabitants to fupporr taxation,>- with 
upwards of ninety millions fterling or gold and’ ftlver circulating 
in the nation, and with a debt lefs. than the prefent debt of Eng- 
land — ftill found it necefiarv, from whatever caufe, to- come to 
a fettlement of its affairs, it To l.ves the problem of funding for. both 
Countries. 

- It is out of the queftion to fay lidw long what is caller the Englifh 
conftitution has Jafted, and to argue from thence low long ,u is 
to ,laft‘; the queftion is, how long can: the funding fyffem laft? 
It is a thing but of modern invention, and has not yet- continued 
beyond the»life of a man ; yet in that Ihort fpaoe it has b far ac- 
cumulated; that, together with the current expences, it requires an 
amount of taxes at ieaft equal to the whole ianded rental of the 
nation in acres to defray the annual expenditure. That a govern- 
ment could not always have gone on by the fame fyftem which 
has been followed for the laft -feventy years, muft be evident to every 
itian ; and for. the fame reafon it cannot always go on. . 

The funding lyftem is not money ; neither is it, properly fpeak- 
ing, credit. It in effect creates upon paper the fum which it 
appears to borrow, anddays on a. tax to keep the imaginary capital 
alive by the paymenidof mtereft, and fends the annuity to market, 
to be fold for paper already'' in circulation. If any credit is given, 
it is to the diipofition of the people to pay the tax, and not to the 
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, what 

is 'iup^ uiv,u uw "■ ... The 
inftance of France under the former Government, {hews that it is 
impoflible to compel the payment of taxes by force, when a whole 
nation is determined to take its ftand upon that ground.' 

Mr. Burke, in his review of the finances of France, ftates the 
quantity of gold and ftlver in France, at about eighty-eight millions 
fterling. In doing this, he has, I prefume, divided by the differ- 
ence of exchange, inftead of the ftandard of twenty- fou r livres to 
a pound fterling; for M. Neckar’s ftatement, from which Mr. 
Burke’s is taken, is two thoufand two hundred millions of livres , 
which is upwards of ninety-one millions and an half fterling. 

M- Neckar in France, and Mr. George Chalmers of the Office 
of Trade and Plantation in England, of which Lord Hawkefbury 
is preftdent, publifhed nearly about the fame time (1786) an ac- 
count of the quahtity of money in each nation, from the returns 
of the Mint of each nation. Mr. Chalmers, from the returns of 
the Englifh Mint at the Tower of London, ftates the quantity of 
money in England, including Scotland and Ireland, to be twenty 
millions fterling*. 

M. Neckar t fays, that the amount of money in France, recoined 
from the old coin which was called in, was two thoufand five hun- 
dred millions of livres, (upwards of one hundred and four millions 
\ fterling) ; and, after deducing for wafte, and what may be in the 
Weft Indies, and other poffible circumftances, ftates the circulation 
quantity at home, to be ninety-one millions and an half fterling; 
but, taking it as Mr. Burke has put it, it is iixty-eight millions 
more than the national quantity in England. 

That the quantity of money in France cannot be under this fum, 
may at once be feen from the ftate of the French Revenue, with- 
out referring to the records of the French Mint for proofs. The 
revenue of France prior to the Revolution, was nearly twenty-four 
millions , fterling ; and as paper had then no exiftence in Fnmce, 
the whole revenue was colleded upon gold and ftlver ; and it would 
have been impoffible to have collected fuch a quantity of revenue 
upon a lefs national quantity than M. Neckar has ftated. Before 
the eftablifhment of paper in Elngland, the revenue was about a 
fourth part of the national amount of gold and ftlver, as may be 
known by referring to the revenue prior to King William, and the 
quantity of money ftated to be in the nation at that time, which 
was nearly as much as it is now. 

It can be of no real fervice to a Nation, to impofe upon itfelf, 
or to permit itfelf to be impofed upoa ; but the prejudices of fome, 
and the impofttion of others, have always represented France as a 
nation pofifeffingbut little money — whereas the quantity is not only 
more than tour times what the quantity is in England, but is con- 
siderably greater on a proportion of numbers. To account for this 

* See Efimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain , by G. Chal- 
mers. 

*5* See Adminillation of the Finances of France, Vol* III. by M. Neckar. 
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deficiency on the part of England, fome reference Ihould be had tt 
the Englifh fyftem of funding. It operates to multiply paper, an l 
to fubftitute it in the room of money, in various lhapes; and the 
more paper is multiplied, the more opportunities are afforded to ex- 
port the fpecie ; and it admits of a poflibility (by extending it to 
fmall notes) of increafing paper till there is no money left. 

I know this is not a pleafant fubjeft to Englifti readers ; but the 
matters I am going to mention, are fo important in themfelves, as 
to require the attention of men interefted in money- tranfadtions of 
a public nature. — There is a circumftance dated by M. Neckar, in 
his treatife on the adminiftration of the finances, which has never 
been attended to in England, but which forms the oifly bafis where- 
on to eftimate the quantity of money (gold and filver) which ought 
to be in every nation in Europe, to prefer ve a relative proportion 
with other nations. 

Lifbon and Cadiz are the two ports into which (money) gold and 
filver from South America are imported, and which afterwards di- 
vides and fpreads irfelf over Europe by means of commerce, and 
increafes the quantity of money in all parts of Europe. If, there- 
fore, the amount of the annual importation into Europe can he 
known, and the relative proportion of the'foreign commerce of the 
feveral nations by which it is diftributed can be afeertained, they 
£ive a rule, fufficiently true, to afeertain the quantity of money 
which ought to be found in any nation, at any giv en time. 

M. Neckar (hews from the regillers of Lilbon and Cadiz, that 
the importation of gold and filver into Europe, is'five millions fter- 
ling annually, He has not taken it on a fingle year, but on an 
average of fifteen fucceeding years, from 1763 to 1777, both inclu- 
five; in which time, the amount was one thoufand eight hundred 
million livres, which is feventy-five millions fierling *. . 

From the commencement of the Hanover fucccffion in 1714, to 
the time Mr. Chalmers publilhed, is feventy-two years; and the 
quantity imported into Europe, in that time, would be three hun- 
dred and fixty millions fierling. 

If the foreign commerce of Great Britain be fiated at a fixth 
part of what the whole foreign commerce of Europe amounts to, 
(which is probably an inferior eftimation to what the gentlemen at 
the Exchange would allow) the proportion which Britain fhould 
draw by commerce of this fum, to keep herfelf on a proportion 
with the reft of Europe, would be alfo a fixth part, which is fixty 
millions fierling ; and if the fame allowance for wafte and accident 
be made for England which M. Neckar makes for France, the 
quantity remaining after thefe deductions would be fifty-two mil- 
lions ; and this fum ought to have been in the nation (at the time 
Mr. Chalmers publiftied) in addition to the fum which was in the 
nation at the commencement of the Hanover fucceflion, and to have 
made in the whole at leaft fixty-fix millions fierling ; inftead of 
which, there were but twenty millions, which is forty-fix millions 
below its proportionate quantity. 

• Adminifiratioa of the Finances of France, Vol. iii. 
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As the quantity of gold and filver imported into Lifbon and 
Cadiz, is more exadtly afeertained than that of any commodity im- 
ported into England ; and as the quantity of money coined at the 
Tower of London, is ftill more pofitively known ; the leading 
fafts do not admit of controverfy. Either, therefore, the com- 
merce of England is unproductive of profit, or the gold and filver 
which it brings in, leak continually away by unfeen means, at the 
| average rate of about threee quarters of a million a-year, which, 

[ in the courfe of feventy-two years, accounts for the deficiency ; and 
its abfence is fupplied by paper*. 

The Revolution of France is attended with many novel circum- 
ftances, not only in the political fphere, but in the circle of money 
tranfattions. Among others, it fhews that a Government may be 

* Whether the Englifh commerce does not bring in money, or whether the 
Government fends it out after it is brought in, is a matter which the parties con- 
! cerned can beft explain ; but that the deficiency exifts, is not in the power of 
either to difprove. While Dr. Price, Mr. Eden (now Auckland), Mr. Chal- 
mers, and others, were debating whether the quantity of money in England was 
! greater or lefs than at the Revolution, the circumftance was not adverted to, that 
fince the Revolution, there cannot have been lefs than four hundred millions 
fterling imported into Europe; and therefore, the quantity in England ought at 
leaft to have been four times greater than it was at the Revolution, to be on a 
; proportion with Europe, ^hat England is now doing by paper, is what fhe 
would have been able to have done by folid money, if gold and filver had come 
| into the nation in the proportion it ought, or had not been fent out j and ftie is 
| endeavouring to reftore by paper, the balance lhe has loft by money. It is cer- 
tain, that the gold and filver which arrive annually in the regifter-fhips to Spain 
and Portugal, do not remain in thufe countries. Taking the value half in gold 
' and half in filver, it is about four hundred tons annually ; and from the number 
of fhips and galloons employed in the trade of bringing thofe metals from South 
America to Portugal and Spain, the quantity fufficiently proves itfelf, without 
1 referring to the regifters. 

In the lituation England now is, it is impoffible fhe can increafe in money, 
i High taxes not only leffen the property of the individuals, but they lefien alfo the 
money-capital of a nation, by inducing fmuggling, which can only be carried on 
by gold and filver. By the politics which the Britifh Government have carried 
on with the Inland Powers of Germany and the Continent, it has made an enemy 
of all the Maritime Powers, and is therefore obliged to keep up a large navy; 
but though the navy is built in England, the naval ftorcs muft be purefafed from 
abroad, and that from countries where the greateft part muft he paid for in gold 
and lilver. Some fallacious rumours have been fet afloat in England to induce a 
belief of money, and, among others, that of the French refugees bringing great 
cuantities. The idea is ridiculous. The general part of the money in France is 
! filver; and it would take upwards of twenty of the hrgeft broad wheel waggons, 
with ten horfc3 each, to remove one million fterling of lilver. Js it then to be 
, fuppofed, that a few people fleeing on horfe-back, or in poft-chaifes, in a fecret 
manner, and having the French Cuftom-Houfe to pafs, and the fea to crols, 
could bring even a fufficiency for their own expences ? 

When millions of money are fpoken of, it" Ihould be recol!e£led, that fuch 
foms can only accumulate in a country by How degrees, and a long proceffion of 
time,. The moft frugal fyftem that England could now adopt, would not reco- 
ver, in a century, the balance {he has loft in money lince the commencement of 
the Hanover fucceflion. She is feventy millions behind France, and fhe muft be 
in fome confiderablc proportion behind every counrry in Europe, becaufe the re- 
turns of the Engliih Mint do not lhew an increafe of money, while the regifters 
of Liibon and Cadiz fhew an European increafe of between three and four hun- 
ted millions fierling. 

in 
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inti Rate of infolvency, and a Nation rich. So far as the fa& j§ 
confined to the late Government of France, it was infolvent; be- 
caufe the nation would no longer fupport its extravagance, and 
therefore it could no longer fupport i tieif — but with refpedt to the 
Nation, ail the means exilled. A Government may be faid to he 
infolvent, every time it applies to a Nation to difeharge its arrears. 
The infolvency of the late Government of France, and the prefent 
Government o>f England, differed in no other refpeft than as the 1 
difpofition of the people differ. The people of France refilled j 
their aid to the old Government; and the people of England fub- , 
mit to taxation without enquiry. What. is called the Crown in 
England, has been infolvent feveral times ; the 1 ait of which, pub. 
licly known, was in May 1777, when it applied to the Nation to 
difeharge upwards of £. 600,000, private debts, which otherwife 
it could not pay. 

it was the error of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and all thofe who were , 
unacquainted with the affairs of France, to confound the French 
Nation with the French Government. The French Nation, in 
eftbdl, endeavoured to render the late Government infojvent, for 
the purpofe of taking Government into its own hands ; and it re- j 
ferved its means for the fupport of the new Government. In a 
country of fuch vaft extent and population as France, the natural 1 
means cannot be wanting; and the political means appear the in- 
ffant the Nation is difpofed to permit them. When Mr. Burke, ia 
a fpeech laft Winter in the Britilh Parliament, cnjl his eyes over the 
map of Europe , and fa*w a chafm that once was France , he talked i 
like a dreamer of dreams. The fame natural France exifted as be- 
fore, and all the natural means exifted with it. The only chafm 
was that which the extin&ion of defpotifm had left, and which ; 
was to be filled up with a conftitution more formidable in refources ! 
than the power which had expired. 

Although the French Nation rendered the late Government in- 
folvent, it did not permit the infolvency to acl towards the credi- 
tors; and the creditors confidering the Nation as the real pavraaf- 
ter, and thq Government only as the agent, retted themfelves on 
the Nation, in preference to the Government. This appears greatly 
to difturb Mr. Burke, as the precedent is fatal to the policy by ; 
which Governments have fuppofed themfelves fecure. They have 
contracted debts, with a view of attaching what is called the mo- 
nied interelt of a Nation to their fupport; but the example in 
France Ihews, that the permanent fecurity of the creditor is in the k 
Nation, and not in the Government; and that in all pofiible revo- 
lutions that may happen in Governments, the means are always with 
the Nation, and the Nation always in exiftence. Mr. Burke ar- 
o-ues, that the creditors ought to have abided the fate of the Go 
' vernment which they trufted ; but the National Affembly confidered 
them as the creditors of the Nation, and not of the Government— 
of the matter, and not of the fteward. 

■Notwithstanding the late Government could not difeharge the 
current expences, the prefent G c vernment has paid off a great part 
of the capital. This has been accomplifhed by two meani; tne 
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#ne by leffening the expences of Government, and the other by the 
ffle of the monattic and ecclefiaftical landed eftates. r| he devotees 
an j penitent debauchees, extortioners and mifers of former days, 
to enfure themfelves a better world than that which they were about 
to leave, had bequeathed immenfe property in truft to the prieft- 
hood, for pious vfes ; and the priefthood kept it for themfelves. The 
National Affembly has ordered it to be fold for the goo* of the 
whole Nation, and the priefthood to be decently provided for. 

In confequence of the Revolution, the annual intereft of the debt 
of France will be reduced at leaft fix millions tterling, by paying 
off upwards of one hundred millions of the capital ; which, with 
leffenW the former expences of Government at leaft three millions, 
will place France in a fituation worthy the, imitationof Europe. ^ 
Upon a whole review of the fubject, how vaft is the contrail ! 
While Mr. Burke has been talking of a general bankruptcy in 
France, the National Affembly has been paying off the capital of 
its debt; and while taxes have increafed near a million a-year in 
England, they have lowered feveral millions- a-year in France. Not 
a word has either Mr. Burke or Mr. Pitt faid about French affairs, 
or the ftate of the French finances, in the prefent Seftion 01 Par- 
liament. The fubjeft begins to be too well underftood, and im- 
pofition ferves no longer. . , . . , 

There is a general enigma running through the whole or iVIr. 
Burke’s Book. °He writes in a rage againft the National Affembly ; 
but what is he enraged about ? It his aftertions were as true as they 
are groundlefs, and that France, by her Revolution, had annihi- 
lated her power, and become what he calls a chafm, it might ex- 
cite the grief of a Frenchman (confidering himfelf as a national 
man), and provoke his rage againft the National Ailembly ; but 
why fhould it excite the rage of Mr. Burke? — Alas ! it is not the 
Nation of France that Mr. Burke means, but the COURT ; and 
every Court in Europe, dreading the fame fate, is in mourning. 
He writes neither in the character of a Frenchman nor an Englifh- 
man, but in the fawning character of' that creature known in all 
countries, and a friend to none, a Courtier. Whether it be the 
Court of Ver failles, or the Court of St. James or Carlton- Houfe, 
or the Court in expectation, fignifies not ; for the caterpillar prin- 
ciples of all Courts and Courtiers are alike. They form a common 
policy throughout Ferope, detached and feparate from the intereff 
of Nations :°and while they appear to quarrel, they agree to plun- 
der. Nothing can be more terrible to a Court or a Courtier, than 
the Revolution of France. That which is a blefling to Nations, 
is bitternefs to them ; and as their exiftence depends on the dupli- 
city of a country, they tremble at the approach of principles, and 
dread the precedent.* that threatens their overthrow. 
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CONCLUSION. 

REASON and Ignorance, the oppofites of each other, in- 
fluence the great bulk of mankind. If either of thefe can be ren- 
dered fufficiently extenfive in a country, the machinery of Govern- • 
ment goes eafily on. Reafon obeys itfelf; and Ignorance fubmits 
to whatever is dictated to it. 

The two modes of Government which prevail in the world, are 
Jirfty Government by election and repreientation : Secondly , Go- 
vernment by hereditary fuccellion. The former is generally 
known by the name of republic; the latter by that of monarchy 
and ariftocracy. 

T hofe two diftinCt and oppofite forms, ereCt themfelves on the 
two diftinct and oppofite bales of Re,afon and Ignorance. — As the i 
exercife of Government requires talents and abilities, and as talents 
and abilities cannot srhave hereditary defeent, it is evident that 
hereditary fuccellion requires a belief from man, to which his rea- 
fon cannot fubferibe, and which can only be eftabliihed upon his | 
ignorance ; and the more ignorant any country is, the better it is ! 
fitted for this fpccics of Government. 

On the contrary, Government in a w’ell-conftituted republic, re- ? 
quires no belief from man beyond what his reafon can give, he 
fees the rationale of the whole lyftem, its origin and its operation; 
and as it is bed fupported when bed underftood, the human facul- 
ties aft with boldnefs, and acquire, under this form of Govern- ! 
ment, a gigantic manlinefs. 

As, therefore, each of thofe forms afts on a different bafe, the 
one moving freely by the aid of reafon, the other by ignorance; ! 
we have next to confider what it is that gives motion to that fpe- \ 
cies of Government which, is called mixed Government, or, as it | 
is fometimes ludicroufly (tiled, a Government of this , that, and \ 
t'other. ) 

The moving power in this fpecies of Government, is of neceflity, J 
Corruption. However imperfeft election and representation may i 
be in mixed Governments, they fi ll give exercife to a greater por- | 
tion of reafon than is convenient to the hereditary part ; and there- {• 
fore it becomes necelfary to buy the reafon up. A mixed Govern- [ 
ment is an imperfect every-thing, cementing and foldering the dif- t 
cordant parts together by corruption, to act as a whole. Mr. 
Burke appears highly difgufted, that France, fince fhe had re- 
folved on a revolution, did not adopt what he calls “ A Britifi 
41 Confiitution and the regretful manner in which he expreffes ; 
himfelf on this occafion, implies a fufpiciom that the Britifli Con- | 

* ftitution needed Something to keep its defects in countenance. 

In mixed Governments there is no refponfibility : the parts cover : 
ead- other till refponfibility is lolt ; and the corruption which moves 
the machine, contrives at the fame time its own eicape. When it 
is laid down as a maxim, that a King can do no wrong, it places | 
him in a ftate of limilar Security with that of ideots and perfons 
infane, and refponfibility is out of the queftion with refpeft to him- ; v 
felf. It then deicends upon the Minifter, who fhelters himfelf 
under a majority in Parliament, which, by places, penfions, and 

corruption, 
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corruption, he can always command ; and that majority juftifies 
jtfelf by flic fame authority with, which it protects the Minifter. In 
t l, lS rotatory motion, refponfibility is thrown off from the parts, 
and from the whole. 

When there is a Part in a Government which can do no wrong, 
it implies that it does nothing; and is only the machine of another 
power, by whofe advice and dire<51;ion it acts. What is fuppofed 
to be the King in mixed Governments, is the Cabinet ; and as 
the Cabinet is always a part of the Parliament, and the members 
juflify in one character what they advife and aft in another, a 
mixed Government becomes a continual enigma ; entailing upon a 
country, bv the quantity- of corruption neceffary to folder the parts, 
the expence of fupporting ail the forms of Government at once, 
and finally refolving itfelf into a Government hy Committee; in 
which the advifers, the aftors, the approvers, the juftifiers, the 
perfons refponfible, and the perfons not refponfible, are the fame 
perfons. 

By this pantomimical contrivance, and change of feene and cha- 
rafter, the parts help each other out in matters which neither of 
them fingiy would aflame to aft. When money is to- be obtained, 
the mafs of variety apparently diffolves, and a profufion of parlia- 
mentary praifes panes between the parts. Each admires with 
afionifhmcnt, the wifdom, the liberality, the difintereftednefs of the 
other ; and all of them breathe a pitying iigh at the burthens of the 
Nation. 

But in a well-conftitutioned republic, nothing of this fold’ering, 
praifing, and pitying, can take place ; the reprefen tation being 
equal throughout the country, and complete in itfelf, however it 
may be arranged into legifiative and executive, they have all one 
and the fame natural fource. The parts are not foreigners to each 
other, like democracy, ariftocracy, and monarchy. As there are 
no difeordant difli nations, there is nothing to corrupt by compro- 
mife, nor confound by contrivance. Public meafures appeal of 
themfelves to th£ umjerflanding of the Nation, and, refting on their 
own merits, difowo tiny flattering application to vanity. The con- 
tinual whine of lamenting the burden of taxes, however fuccefsfully 
it may be praftifed in mixed Governments, is inconfiftent with the 
fenfe and fpirit of a republic. If taxes are neceftary, they are of 
courfe advantageous; butfif they require an apology, the apology 
itfelf implies an impeachment. Why then is man thus impoled 
jupon, or why does he iinpofe upon himfelf ? 

When men are fpoken of as kings and fubjefts, or when Govern- 
ment is mentioned under the diftinft or combined heads of monar- 
chy, ariftocracy, and democracy, what is it that reafnning man is 
to underftand by the terms ? If there really exifted in the world 
two or more diftinft and feparate elements of human power, w r e 
fiiould then fee the feveral origins to which thofe terms would de- 
fcriptively apply : but as there is but one fpecies of man, there can 
be but one element of .human power, and that element is man 
himfelf. Monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, are but creatures 
of imagination ; and a thoufand fuch may be contrived, as well as 
three. 
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FROM the Revolutions of America and France, and the lymptoms 
that have appeared in other. countries, it is evident that the opinion 
of the world is changed with refpe£l to fydems of Government, and 
that revolutions are not within the com pal's of political calcula- 
tions. The progrefs of time and circumflances, which mpn affigu 
to the accompli (hment of great changes, is too mechanical to mea- 
sure the force of the mind, and the rapidity of reflection, by which 
rcvolutiomfare generated : All the old governments have received 
a Ihock from thofci that already appear, and which were once more 
improbable,* and are a greater nibjtCt of wonder, than a general re- 
volution in Europe would be now. 

When we furvey the wretched condition of man under the mo- 
narchical and hereditary fy Items of Government, dragged from his 
home by one power, or driven by another, and impoverished by 
taxes more than by enemies, it becomes evident that thofe E denis 
are bad, and that a. general revolution in the principle and con- 
it rud'tion of Governments is neceffary. 

What is government more than the management of the affairs of 
a Nation ? " it is not, and from its nature cannot be, the property 
of any particular man or family, but of the whole community, at 
vvhofe expence it is fupported ; and though by force or contrivance 
it has been u&irped into an inheritance* the ulurpation cannot alter 
the right of things. Sovereignty, as a matter of right, appertains 
to thb Nation only, and not to any individual; and a Nation has 
at all times an inherent indefealible right to abolifh any form of 
Government it finds inconvenient, and eftablifh fuch as accords 
with its interelf, difpoiition, and happinefs. The romantic and 
barbarous dittinttion of men into Kings and fi.bjc&s, tlioinh it 
may fiiit tlie condition of courtiers, c umot u at of citizens ; and is 
exploded by the principle upon which Governments are now 
founded. Every citizen is a member of the fovereignty, and, as 
i'lich, can acknow ledge no perfonal fiibjedlion ; and Ins obedience 
can be only to the laws- • 

When men think of what Government is, they mult neceffanly 
fuppofe it to poffefs a knowledge of all the objects and matters, 
upon which its authority is to be exercil'ed. In ibis view of Go- 
vernment, the republican fyltem, as eflablifhed by America and 
France, operates to embrace the whole of a Nation ; and the 
knowledge neceffary to the intered of all the } arts, is to be found 
in the center, which the parts by reprelentation form: But the old 
Governments are on a conffruction that excludes knowledge -as 
well as happinefs; Government by Monks, who know nothing of 
the world beyond the walls of a Convent, is as confident as govern- 
ment by Kings. 

What were formerly called Revolutions, were little more than a 
change of perfons, or an alteration of local circumflances. They ,, 
rofe and fell like things of courfe, and had nothing in their exillence 
or their fate that could influence beyond the ipot that produced 
them. But what we now fee in the world, from the Revolutions 
of America and France, is a renovation of tiie natural order of 
things, a fyltem of principles as imiverfui as truth and the exigence 
of man, and combining moral wjth political happinefs and national 
profperitv. 
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« I, Men are born and always continue free, and equal in rrfpett 
< of their rights. Civil difti uclions , then fere, can be founded only 

i otj public utility* _ _ 

( :ip e eu d of all political a jjocial ions is the prefers at ion of the 
* natural and imprefcriptible rights of man ; and thefe rights are 
i liberty, property, fecurity, and refjlanieof opprefion. 

Hi. 'I he Nation is effentially the Joiirce of all Sovereignty; nor 
‘ can any individual, or ANY body of men. A entitled to 
« zuy authority which is not exprefsly derived from iU i: 

In thefe principles, there is nothing to throw a Nation into con- 
fulion by nflaming ambition. They are calculated to call forth 
wifdom and abilities, and to exercife them for the public good, and 
not for the emolument or aggrandizement of particular defections 
of men or tkmilies. Monarchical fovereignty, the enemy of man- 
kind and the fource of rnffery, iiaboliflied; and fovereignty itielt 
is reltored to its natural arid origmal place, the Nation. Were this 
the caufe throughout Europe, the caufe of wars would betaken 

is attributed to Henry the Fourth of France, a man ©f an en- 
larged and benevolent heart, that he propofed, about the year 
, gfo, apian for aboliflving war in Europe. The plan^conufted m 
conttituting an European Congrefs, eras the French Anti, -rs Me 
it a Pacific Republic ; by appointing delegates from rue feveral 
Nations, who were to a£t as. a Court of arbitration in any difputes 
that mi el it arife between nation and nation. . 

Had inch a plan been adopted at the time it was propofed, the^ . 
taxes of England and France, as two of the parties, would nave 
been at lead ten millions flerling annually to each Nation lefs than 
they were at the commencement of the French Revolution- 
To conceive a caufe why fiich a plan lias not been adopted, (unci 
that in dead of a Congrefs for the purpofe of preventing war, it has 
been called only to terminate a war, after a fru.itlels expence ot 
leveral years, it will be neceffary to confider the mterell of Govern- 
ments as a diflin& intcred to that of Nations. _ 

Whatever is the caufe of taxes to a Nation, becomes ailo the 
means of revenue to a Government. Every war terminates with 
an addition of taxes, and consequently with an addition of revenue , 
and in any event of war, in the manner they are mow commenced 
and concluded, the power and intered of Governments are in- 
c rca fed War, therefore, from its produflivenefs, as it eafilv tur- 
niihes the pretence of neceffity for taxes and appointments to 
places and 01 ices, become, a principal part ot the fydem ot e-X 
Governments; and to edablilh any mode to abolifh war, however 
advantav eotm it might be to. E arioiis, would be to take from lucli 
Government the mod lucrative of its branches. 1 he frivolous 
matters upon which war is made, fhow the difpofition and avidity 
of Governments to uphold the fydem ot war, and betray the mo- 
tivS’upon which they a£l. 

Vv hv mv n, t Republics plunged into war, but becaufe the nature 
of the ' Government does not admit of an intered diftindt from that 
of the Nation ? Even Holland, though an ill-condrutted Repub- 
lic, and with a commerce extending over the world, exided nearly 
a century without war: and the iiutant the form of Government 
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was changed in France, the republican principles of peace and do. 
meftic profperity and oeconomy arofe with the new Government- 
and the fame confequences would follow the larne caufesAn other 
Nations. 



As war is the fyftem of Government on the old conHruCtion, the 
animofity which Nations reciprocally entertain, is nothing more than 
what the policy of their Governments excites, to keep up the fphit 
of the fyfrem. Each Government accufes the other of perfidv 
intrigue, and ambition, as a means of heating the imagination of 
their refpec'r/e Nations, and incenfmg -them to hpftilities. M an 
is not the enemy of man, bin through the medium of a falfe fyfte m 
of Government. In (lead, therefore, of exclaiming agaipft the am. 
bition of Kings, the exclamation Ihouhd be directed againft the 
principle of fuch Governments j and inHead of fee-king to reform 
the individual, the wifdom of a Nation fnould apply itfeif to reiorin 
tlie fyftem. 

Whether the forms and maxims of Governments which are (fill 
in practice, were adapted to the condition of the world at the pe- 
riod they were eftabhfiied, is not in this cafe the queftion. The 
older they are, the lefs correfpondence can they have with the pre- 
fect Hate of things. Time, and change of cirCumftances and opi- 
nions, have the fame progreffive effect in rendering modes of Go- 
vernment oblolete, as they have upon cuftoms and manners.— 
Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the tranquil arts, by 
which the profperity of Nations is belt promoted, require a different 
fyftem of Government, and a different fpecies of knowledge to di- 
rect its operations, than what might have been required in the for- 
mer condition of the world. 

As it is not difficult Id perceive, from the enlightened Hate of 
mankind, that hereditary Governments are verging to their decline, 
and that Revolutions on the broad bafis of national fovereignty, and 
Government by representation, are making their way in Europe, 
it would be an aCt of wifdom to anticipate their approach, and 
produce Revolutions by reafon and accommodation, rather than 
commit them to the iffue of convulfions. 

From what we Aow fee, nothing of reform in the political world 
ought to be held improbable. It is an age of Revolutions, in 
which every thing may.be looked for. The "intrigue of Courts, by 
which the fyftem of war is kept up, may provoke a confederation 
©t Nations to aboliffi it : and an European Congrefs, to patronize 
the progrefs of free Government, and promote the civilization of 
Nations with each other, is an event nearer in probability, than 
«.nce were the revolutions and alliance of France and America. 
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A FTER an acquaintance of nearly fifteen years, in difficult fitu a- 
tions in America, and various confultations in Europe, I Fed a 
pleafure in prefenting to you this fmall treatile, ingratitude for your fer- 
yiccs to my beloved America, and as a teltimony of my efteem for the 
virtues, public and private, which I know you to poflefs. 

The only point upon which I could ever difcovcr that we differed 
was not as to principles of government, but as to time. For my own. 
part, I think it equally as injurious to good principles to permit them to 
linger, as to pufli them on too faft. That which you fuppofe accomw. 
plilhablc in fourteen or fifteen years, I may believe practicable in a much 
Ihorter period. Mankind, as it appears to me, are always ripe enough 
to underhand their true intcreft, provided it be prefented clearly to their 
underftanding, and that in a manner not to create fufpicion by anything 
like felf-defign, nor offend by alfuming too much. Where we would wiih 
to reform we mu ft not reproach. 

When the American revolution was cftablilhed, I felt a difpofition t» 
fit fcrehelv down and enjoy the calm. It did not appear to me that any 
objeCt could afterwards ariie great enough to make nip quit tranquillity, 
and feel as I had felt before. But when principle, and not place, is 
the energetic caufe of aCtion, a man, I find, is every where the fame. 

I am now once more in the public world ; and as I have not a right 
to contemplate on lb many years of remaining life as you have, lam 
refolved to labour as faft as I can ; and as I am anxious for your aid and 
your company, I wifh you to haften your principles and overtake me. 

If you make a campaign the enfuing fpring, which it is moft probable 
there will be no occafion for, I will come and join you. Should the 
campaign commence, 1 hope it will terminate in the extinction of Ger- 
man delpotilm, and in eftablifliing the freedom of all Germany. When 
France iball be furrounded with revolutions, ftie will be in peace anti 
fafety, and her taxes, as well as thofe of Germany, will confcquently 
become lets. 



Your fincere, 



AffeCtionatc Friend, 



Lwulott, Feb. 9, 1 79 x. 



THOMAS PAINE* ' 



preface 



VrfliF.N I betan the chapter entitled the “ Gonelujiori' in the former 
W mrt of the RIGHTS of MAN, publiihed laft year, it was my 
intention to have extended it to a greater length ; but in catting the 
••whole matter m m3 7 mind which 1 wifhed to add, I found that I mull 
« thcr make the work too bulky, or contract my plan too much. I 
therefore .brought it to a dole as loon as the fobjedt would admit, and 
xeiervod whatl had further to fay to another opportunity. . 

Several other reafrms contributed to produce this determmation. I 
—iihed to know the manner in which a work, written in a ftyle of think- 
jna- and expreflion different to what had been cuftomary m England, 
•would be received before -I ventured farther. A great field was opening 

the view of mankind by means of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Burke’s outrageous oppofition thereto brought the controversy into Eng- 
land He attacked principles which he knew (from information) I would 
conteft with him, b 9 caufe they are principles which 1 believe to be good, 
which I have contributed to eftabliih, and conceive myfelf bound to 
Had he not urged the controverfy, 1 had moil probably been a 

Another reafon for deferring the remainder of the work was, that 
Mr Burke promi fed- in hk firft publication to renew the fob je& at an- 
other opportunity, and to make a wmparifon of what he called the Eng- 
i(K and French con ftitutions. 1 therefore held myfelf in referve for 
him. He has publilhed two works fince, without doing this 5 which he 
certainly would not have omitted, had the companion been in his favour. 

in his laft work, “ His appeal from the new to the old Whigs he has 
(quoted about ten pages from the Rights of Man , and having given him- 
felf the trouble of doing this, fays, “ he Ihall not attempt in the fmalleft 
decree to refute them,” meaning die principles therein contained. I am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that he would if he could. 
But in tie ad of contefting them, he immediately after confoles himfelt 
with favim r , that “ he has done his part.”— He has not done his part. 
He has not performed his promife of a companion of conftitutions, 
J-Je darted the controverfy, he. gave the challenge, and has fled hom it , 
an d he is now a cafe in point with his own opinion, that, “ the age of 

^‘ v/ ^\i : Vc,^as"well as the fobftance of his laft work, his “ Appeal f is 
•his condemnation. Principles muft Hand on their own merits, and if 
they are good they certainly will. To put them under the ilielter of 
other Jasons’ authority, as Mr. Burke has done, lerves to bring them into 
foiVicioiu Mr. Burke is not very rond of dividing his honours, but m 
this cafe he w artfully dividing the difgrace. But who are ’thole to whom 
M*- Burke made his appeal ? A let of childifh thinkers and half-way 
politic ans born in the laft century ; men who went no farther with any 
principle than as it foiled their purpofe as a party , the nation was always 
1 1 ft out of the qnefticn ; and this has been the charadtcr of every party 
from that day to this. The nation fees nothing in foch works, or lucli 
politic , worthy its attention. A little matter will move a party, buUt 
mvil be fornething great that moves a nation. 
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Though I fee nothing in Mr. Burke’s Appeal worth takihg'mucft no- 
tice of, there is, however, one expreflion upon which I fhall offer a’ few 
remarks. — After quoting largely from- the Rip bits of Man, and' declining 
toconteft the principles contained in that work, lie fays, This wilt 
u j-noft probably be done (if fuch writings J hall be thought to deferye any 
u 0 ther refutation than that of criminal jujhce') by others, who may think 
»< w ith Mr. Burke and with the fame zeal. _ . 

In the firft place, it has not yet been dene by any body INot Ids, X 
believe, than eight or ten pamphlets intended as anfwers to the former 
part of tire “ Rights of Man” have been publiihed by different perfons,* 
and not one of them, to ray knowledge, has extended to a-tecond edition 
nor are even the titles o? them fo much as generally remembered.- Ax 
Iamaverfe to unnccelfarily multiplying publications, 1'havfe anfwered 
none of them. And as I believe that a man may write himlelf out of 
reputation when no body elfc can do it, I am careful to avoid that rocR.- 

But as 1 would decline unnecefTarv publications on the one hand,- fo 
would I avoid every thing that might appear like fallen pride on the 
ofocr If Mr, Burke, or any perfon on his fide the queftion, will pro- 
duce an anfwer to the “ Rights of Man,” that Ihall extend’ to an half, or 
even to a fourth part of the number of copies to which the Rights of 
Man extended,. I will' reply to his work. But until this be done, J Inail 
fo far take the ferffc of the public for my guide (and the world know a 
I am not a flatterer) that what they- do not think worth w.lue. to 
rear!, is not worth mine to anfwer. I foppofe the number cf copies to 
which part of the Rights of Man extended, taking England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, is not lefs than between forty and fifty tliouiano. 

I now come to remark on the remaining part of thc^quotation I have 
made from Mr. Burke. 

a iff f a ys he,. “ foch writings Ihall be thought to eteferve any- •they 

refutation than that of criminal juftice.” . 

Pardoning the pun, it muft be criminal juftice indeed that mould con-- 
demn a work as a fobftitute for not being able to refute it. The greateit 
condemnation that could be paffedupon it would be a refutation. But 
in proceeding by the method Mr. Burke alludes to r the condemnation 
would, in the final event, pafs upon the- criminality of the procefs and 
not upon the work, and in this cafe, I had rather be the author, than oe 
either the judge, or the jmy, that Ihou Id condemn it. 

But to come at once to the point. I have differed from fome pro.cl - 
fional gentlemen on the fobjedt of profecutions, and 1 fince find they aie 
falling into my opinion,- which I will here ftate as fully, but as concutly 

as I can. - 

I will firft put a cafe with refpedl to any law, and then compare 
with a government, or with what in England is* or has been, calico a 

conftitution. . . .. , , . 

It would be an adt of defpotifm, or what in England is called arbitrary? 
power, to make a law to prohibit inveftigating the principles, good 
bad, on which foch a law, or any ether is founded. ... 

If a law be bad,, it is one thing to oppofe the practice of it, but it us 
quite ^different thing to expofe its errors, to reafon on its defedts, aim to ew 
caufe why it ftiould be repealed, or why another ought to be fobitirutea 
in its place. I have always held it an opinion (making it alio m> prac- 
tice) that it is better to obey a bad law, making ufe at the fame time o 
every argument to Ihew its errors and procure its repeal, than forci y to 
violate it ; becaufe the precedent of breaking a bad law might wea en. 
toifcw® ?pd lead to a dilcrctionary violation, of thofifc whicii are • 
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The cafe is the fame with refpeft to principles and forms of govern , 
ment, or to what are called conftitutions and the parts of which they are 
eompofed.. 

It is. for the good of nations, and not for the emolument or aggrandize- 
ment of particular individuals, that government ought to be eftablilhed, 
and that mankind are at the expence of fupporting it. The defeats of 
every government and conftitution, both as to principle and form muff, 

aparity of reafoning, be as open to difeuflion as the defefts of a law, 
and it is a duty which every man owes to fociety to point them out. When 
thofe defeats, and the means of remedying them are generally fee n by a 
nation, that nation will reform its government or its conflitution in the 
*necafe, the government repealed or reformed the law in the other. 
'The operation of government is reftrifted to the making and theadmi- 
niftering of laws ; but it is to a nation that the right of forming or re- 
forming, generating or regenerating conftitutions and governments be- 
long; and confequently thofe fubje&s, as iubje&s of inveftigation, art 
always before a country a matter of right, and cannot, without invading 

the general rights of that country, be made fubjedts for profccution. On 
this ground I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he pleafe. It is better that 
the whole argument ihculd come out, than to feck to ftifle it. It was 
himfelf that? opened the controverfy, and he ought not to defert it. 

I do net believe that monarchy and ariftocracy will continue'Teven 
years longer in any of the enlightened countries in Europe. If better 
rcafons can be fhewn for them than againft them, they will ftand ; if the 
contrary, they will not. Mankind are not now to be told they fhall not 
think, or they fhall not read ; and publications that go no farther than 
to inveftigate principles of government, to invite men to reafon and to 
J efleil, and to fhew the errors and excellencies of different fyftems, have 
a right to appe^’. If they do not excite attention, they are not worth 
the trouble of a profccution ; and if they do, the profccution will amount 
to nothing, fince it cannot amount to a prohibition of reading. This 
would be a fentence on the public, inftead of the author, and would 
alfo be the moft effedtual mode of making or haftening revolutions. 

On all cafes that apply univcrlally to a nation, with refpedl to fyftems 
of government, a jury of twelve men is not competent to decide. Where 
there are no witneffes to be examined, no fa&s to be proved, and where 
the whole matter is before the whole public, and the merits or demerits 
of it refting on their opinion ; and where there is nothing to be known in 
a court, but what every body knows out of it, every twelve men is 
equally as good a jury as the other, and would moft probably reverfe each 
other's verdict ; or from the variety of their opinions, not be able to 
form one. It is one caR, whether a nation approve a work, or a plan ; 
but is quire another cafe, whether it will commit to any fuch jury the 
power of determining whether that nation have a right to, or fhall re- 
form its government, or not. I mention thofe cafes, that Mr. Burke 
may fee I have not written on Government without refle&ing on what 
is Law, as well as on what are Rights. — The only effectual jury in fuch 
cafes would be, a convention of the whole nation fairly ele&ed ; for in 
all fuch cafes the whole nation is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will pro- 
pole fuch a jury, I will wave all privileges of being the'citizen of any 
«ther country, and, defending its principles, abide the iftuc,' provided 
he will do the fame ; for my opinion io, that his work and his principles 
would be condemned inftead of mine. 

As to the prejudices which men have from education and habit, in 
favour' of any particular form or lyftera of government, thofe prejudices 
have yett q ftand the teft of reafon and reTkdlion. In fa6h fuch pre- 
judices 
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judiccs are nothing. No man is prejudiced in favour of a thing, know- 
ing it to be wrong,. He is attached to it on the belief of its being right ; 
and when he fees it is not fo, the prejudice will be gone We have but 
a defective idea of what prejudice is. It might be faid, that until men 
think for themfelves the whole is prejudice, and not opinion ; for that 
only isopinion which is therefult of reafon and reflexion. I offer this 
remark, that Mr. Burke may not confide too much in what has been the 
cuftomary prejudices of the country. 

1 do not believe that the people of England have ever been fairly and 
candidly dealt by. They have been impofed upon by parties, and by 
men affuming the chara&er of leaders. It is time that the nation fhould 
rife above thofe trifles. It is time to difmifs that inattention which has 
fo long been the encouraging caufe of ftretching taxation to excefs. It 
is time to difmifs all thofe fongs and toafts which are calculated to en- 
flave, and operate to fuffocate reflexion. On all fuch fubjefts men have 
but to think, and they will neither a6t wrong nor be milled. To fay 
that any people are not fit for freedom, is to make poverty their choice, 
and to fay they had rather be loaded wi£h taxes than not. If fuch a cafe 
could be proved, it would equally prove, that thofe who govern are not 
fit to govern them, for they are a part of the fame nation aval's. 

But admiting governments to be changed all over Europe :it certainly 
. may be done without convullion or revenge. It is not worth making 
changes or revolutions, unlefs it be for fome great national benefit ; and 
when this fhall appear to a nation, the danger will be, as in America 
and* France, to thofe who op pofe; and with this refle6tion I clofe my 
Preface. 

THOMAS PAINE. 

I London, Feb, 9, 179* 
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introduction: 

W HAT Archimedes faid of the mechanical poxvers, ma'f 
be applied to Reafon and Liberty : “ Hctdwe, faid he, 

<« a place to (land upon , w might icdfe the. world 

The revolution of America prefented in politics what was on- 
ly theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted were all the govern- 
ments of the old world, and fo effectually had the tyranny and 
the antiquity of habit efbfclifhed itfelf over the mind, that no 
beginning could be made ih Alia, Africa, or Europe, to reform 
the political condition of man. Freedom had been hunted round 
the globe ; realon was conlidered as rebellion ; and the flavery 
of fear had made men afraid to think. 

But fuch is the irrefiftible nature of truth* that all itafks, a.nd 
all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. The fun needs no in- 
feription to diftinguifh him from darknefs ; and nofoonerdid 
the American governments difplay themfelves to the world, than 
defpotifm felt a Brock, and man began to contemplate redrefs-. 

The independence of America, considered merely as a reparation 
from England, would have been a matter but of little impor- 
tance, had it nor been accompanied by a revolution in the prin- 
ciples and practice of governments. She made. a hand, not for 
herfelf only, but for the world, and looked beyond the ad v an- 
tkges herfelf could receive. Even the HelBan, though hired to 
fight againft her, may live to blefs his defeat; and England, 
condemning the vicioufnefs of its government, rejoice in its 
mifearriage. 

As x\merica was the only fpot in ‘the political world, where 
the. principles of univerfal reformation could begin, fo alfo was 
it the beft in the natural world. An afiemblage oi circumftances 
eonfpired, not only to give birth, but to add gigantic maturity 
to its principles. The feene which that country prefents to the 
eye oi a fpe&atcr, has fome thing in it which generates arid en- 
courages great ideas. Nature appears to him in magnitude. 
The mighty objects ke beholds, a6t upon his mind byeriarg ng 
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it, and he partakes ©f the greatnefs he contemplates. — Its fi r ft 
l^ttlers were emigrants from different European nations, arid of 
divorfified profeflions of religion, retiring from the governmen- 
tal perfecutions of the old world, and meeting in the new, not 
as enemies, but as brothers. The wants which neceffarily ao 
company the cultivation of a wildernefs produced among them 
* {fate of fociety, which countries, long harraffed by the quar- 
Tels and intrigues of governments, had negledled to cherifh. In 
fuch a fituation man becomes what he ought. He fees hisfpecies, 
jiot with the inhuman idea of a natural enemy, but as kindred ; 
and the example {hews to the artificial world, that man muff go 
rback to Nature for information. 

From the rapid progrefs which America makes in every fpe- 
xies of improvement, it is rational to conclude, that if the go- 
vernments of Afia, Africa, and Europe, had begun on a prin- 
ciple fimilar to that of America, or had not been very early cor- 
rupted therefrom, that thofe countries muff, by this time, have 
been in a far fuperior condition to what they are. Age after 
.age has palled away, for no other purpofe than to behold their 
wretchednefs. — Could we fuppofe afpecftator who knew nothing 
of the world, and who was put into it merely to make his obfer- 
vations, he would take a great part of the old world to be new, 
•juft ftruggling with the difficulties and hardftiips of an infant fet- 
tlement. He could not fuppofe that the hordes of miferable poor, 
with which old countries abound, could be any other than thofe 
who had not yet had time to provide for themfelves. Little would 
he think they were the confequence of what in fuch countries is 
called government. 

If, from the more wretched parts of the old world, we look 
at thofe which are in an advanced ftage of improvement, we 
ft ill find the greedy hand of government thrufting itfelf into 
every corner and crevice of induftry, and grafping the fpoil of , 
the multitude. Invention is continually exercifed, to furnilh 
new pretences for revenue and taxation. It watches profperity 
as its prey, and permits none to efcape without a tribute. 

As revolutions have begun, (and as the probability is always 
greater againft a thing beginning, than of proceeding after it 
has begun), it is natural to ex petft that other revolutions will 
follow. The amazing and {till increafing expences with which 
old governments are conducted, the numerous wars they engage 
in or provoke, the embarraffments they throw in the way of 
univerfal civilization and commerce, and the oppreftion and 
ufurpation they pradlife at home, have wearied out the patience, 
and exhaufted the property of the world. In fuch a fituation, 
and with the examples already exifting, revolutions are to be 
' looked for. They are become fubjedts of univerfal converfa- 
tion, and may be confidered as the Order of the day . 

If fyftems of government can be introduced, lefs expenfive, 
and more produdtive of general, happinefs, than thofe which 
have exifted, all altenrots to oppofe their progrefs will in the 

end 
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end be fruitlefs. Reafon, like time, will make its own way? 
and prejudice will fall in a combat with intereft. Ifuniverfal peace? 
civilization, and commerce, are ever to be the happy lot of man, 
it cannot be accomplifhed but by a revolution in the fyftem of 
governments. All the monarchical governments are military. 
War is their trade, plunder and revenue their objedls. While 
fuch governments continue, peace has not the abfolute fecurity 
of a day. What is the hiftory of all monarchical governments, 
but a difguftful pidlure of human wretchednefs, and the acci- 
dental refpite of a few years repofe ? Wearied with war, and 
tired with human butchery, they fat down to reft, and called it 
peace. This certainly is not the condition that Heaven intend- 
ed for man ; and if this be monarchy , well might monarchy be 
reckoned among the fins of the Jews. 

The revolutions which formerly took place in the world, had 
nothing in them that interefted the bulk of mankind. They 
extended only to a change of perfons and meafures, but not of 
principles, and rofe or fell among the common tranfadtions of 
the moment. What we now behold, may not improperly be 
called a 44 counter revolution Conqueft and tyranny, at fome 
early period, difpoffefled man of his rights, and he is now reco- 
vering them. And as the tide of all human affairs has its ebb 
and flow in directions contrary to each other, fo alfo is it in this. 
Government founded on a moral theory , on a fyftem of univerfal 
peace, on the indefeafible hereditary Rights of Man, is now' revolving 
from weft to eaft, bv a ftronger impulfe than the government ot 
the fword revolved from eaft to weft. It interefts not particular 
individuals, but nations, in its progrefs, and promifes a itew sera 

to the human race. , 

The danger to which the fuccefs of revolutions is moft ex- 
pofed, is that of attempting them before the principles on which 
thev proceed, and the advantages to refult from them, are fuf- 
iiciently feen and underftood. Almoft every thing appertaining 
to the circumftances of a nation, has been abforbed and con- 
founded under the general and myfterious word government. 
Though it avoids taking to its account the errors it commits, and 
the mffehiefs it occafions, it fails not to arrogate to itfelf what- 
ever has the appearance of profperity. It robs induftry of its 
honours, by pedanticly making itfelf the caufe of its effeefts y 
and purloins from the general character of man, the merits that 
appertain to him as a focial being. # 

It may therefore be of ufe, in this day of revolutions, todif- 
criminate between thofe things which are the efteeft of govern- 
ment, and tfiofe w T hich are not. This will beft be done by tak- 
ing a review of fociety and civilization, and the ccnftquences 
resulting therefrom, as things diftineft from what are called go- 
vernments. Bv beginning with this investigation, we {hall be 
able to aftign effedts to their proper caufe, and analize the mafs 
of common errors. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of SOCIETY and CIFILIZATION. 

G REAT part of that order which reigns among mankind is 
not the effeft of government. It has its origin in the 
principles of fociety and the natural conftitution of man. It 
^xifted prior to government, and would- exift if the formality of 
government was aboiifhed. The mutual dependence and reci- 
procal intereft which man has upon man, and all the parts of a 
civilized community upon each other, create that great chain 
of connexion which holds it together. The landholder, the 
farmer, the manufacturer, the merchant, the tradefman, and 
every occupation, profpers by the aid which each receives 
.ifom the. other, and from the whole. Common intereft re- 
gulates their concerns, and forms their law ; and the laws 
which common ufage ordains, have a greater influence than the 
laws cf government. In fine, fociety performs for itfelf almoft 
every thing which is aferibed to government. 

To underftand the nature and quantity of government proper 
.ter man, it is neceftary to attend to his character. As Nature 
created him for focial life, ihe fitted him for the ftation fhe in- 
tended. In all cafes fhe made his natural wants greater than his 
•"individual powers. No one man is capable, without the aid of 
fockty, of fupplying his own wants ; and thofe wants aCling 
upon every individual, impel the whole of them into fociety, 
as naturally as gravitation. aCts to a center. 

But ftie has gone further. She has not only forced man into 
fociety, by a diverftty of wants, which the reciprocal aid of 
each other can fupply, but file has implanted in him a fyftem of 
focial affeClions, which, though not neceftary to his exiftenee*. 
are eftential to his happinefs. There is no period in life when 
this love for fociety ceafes to aCt. It begins and ends, with our 
being. 

If we examine, with attention, into the compofition and con- 
ftitution of jnan, the diverftty of hi3 wants, and the diverftty of 
talents in different men for reciprocally accommodating the 
wants of each other, his prcpenfttv to fociety, and confequently 
to preferve the advantages refulting from it, vre fhall eafily dif- 
cover, that a great part of what is called government is mere 
knpofttion. 

Government is no farther neceftary than to fupply the few 
safes to which fociety and civilization are not conveniently com- 
petent ; and inftances are not wanting to fhew, that every thing 
which government can uiefnlly add thereto, has been performed 
by the common confent of fociety, without government. 

For upwards of twjo years from the commencement of the 
American war, and to a longer period in feveral of the Ameri- 
can btates, there were no eftablilhed forms. of government. The 
flld governments had been aboiifhed, and the country was too 
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nuich occupied in defence, to employ its attention in eftablifhing; 
new governments ; yet during this interval, order and harmony 
were preferved as inviolate as in any country in Europe. There is 
a natural aptnefs in man, and more fo in fociety,, becaufe it em- 
braces a greater variety of abilities and refource, to accommodate 
itfelf to whatever fttuation it is in. The inftant formal govern- 
ment is aboiifhed, fociety begins to- a<ft. A general aftociation 
takes place, and common intereft produces common fecurity. 

So far is it from being true, as has been pretended, that the 
abolition of any formal government is the diftolution of fociety, 
that it a£ts by a contrary impulfe, and brings the latter the clofsr 
together. All that part of its organization which it had committed 
‘to its government, devolves again upon itfelf, and atfts through 
its medium. When men, as well from natural inftin£l, as from 
reciprocal benefits, have habituated themfelves to focial and ci- 
vilized life, there is always enough of its principles in practice 
to carry them through any changes they may find neceffary or 
convenient to make fa their government. In fhort, man is fo 
naturally a creature of fociety, that it is* almoft impoftible to put 
him out of it. 

Formal government makes but a fmall part of civilized life-; 
and when even the beft that human wifdom can devife is efta- 
blifhed, it is a thing more in name and idea, than in tael. It is 
to the great and fundamental principles of fociety and civiliza- 
tion — to the common ufage univerfally confented to, and mu- 
tually and reciprocally maintained- --to the unceafthg circulation 
of intereft, which, palling through its million channels, invi- 
gorates the whole mafs of civilized man— it is to thefe things, 
infinitely more than to any thing which even the beft inftituted 
government can perform, that the fafety and profperity of the 
individual and of the whole depends. 

The more perfetft civilization is, the lets occafion has it for 
government, becaufe the more does it regulate Its own ‘affairs, 
and govern itfelf ; but fo contrary is: the practice cf old govern- 
ments to the reafon of the. cafe, that the expenc.es of them in- 
creafe in the proportion they ought to diminifh. It is but few 
general laws that civilized life requires, and thofe of fuch com- 
mon ufefulnefs, that whether they are enforced by the forms of 
government or not, the effedl will be nearly the fame. If we 
confider what the principles are that firft condenfc men into fo- 
ciety, and what the motives that regulate their mutualintercourle 
afterwards, we fhall find, by the time we arrive at what is call- 
ed government, that nearly the whole of the bufinefs is per- 
formed by the natural operation of the parts upon each other. 

Man, with refpeeft to all thole matters, is more, a creature of 
conftftency than he is aware, or that governments w t ouM wifli 
him to believe. All the great laws of fociety are laws of nature. 
Thofe of trade and commerce, whether with refpeft to tfte in- 
tercourfe of individuals, or of nations, are laws of mutual and 
tfeciprocalij&tereft. They are followed and obeyed becaufe it is 

the 
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the interefl of the parties fo to do, and not on account of any 
formal laws their governments may impofe or interpole. 

But haw often is the natural propenlity to fociety difturbed or 
deftroyed by the operations of government. When the latter, in- 
dead of being ingrafted on the principles of the former, aflumes 
to exift for itfelf, and a£ts by partialities of favour and oppref- 
fion it becomes the caufe of the mifchiefs it ought to prevent. 

If we look back to the riots and tumults, which at various 
times have happened in England, we fliall find, that they did 
not proceed from the want of a government, but that govern- 
ment was itfelf the generating caufe ; inflead of confolidating 
fociety it divided it ; it deprived it of its natural cohefion, and 
engendered difcontents and diforders, which othenvife would 
not have fcxifted. In thofe affociaticns which men promilcu- 
oufly form for the purpofe of trade, or of any concern, in which 
government is totally out of the queftion, and in which they ad 
merely on the principles of fociety, we fee how naturally the 
various parties unite ; and this fhews, by comparifon, that go- 
vernments, fo far from being always the caufe or means of or- 
der, are often the deftra&ion of it. The riots of 1780 had no 
other fource than the remains of thofe prejudices, which the 
government itfelf had encouraged. But with refpeft to Eng- 
land there are alfo other caufes. 

Excefsand inequality of taxation, however difgui fed in the 
means, never fail to appear in their effects. As a great mafs of 
the community are thrown thereby into poverty and difcontent, 
they are conftantly on the brink of commotion ; and deprived, 
as they unfortunately a fe, of the means of information, are 
eafily heated to outrage. Whatever the apparent caufe of any 
riots may be, the real one is always want of happinefs. It 
fhews, that fomething is wrong in thefyftem of government, 
that injures the felicity by which fociety is to be preferved. 

But as fad is fuperior to reafoning, the inftance of America 
prefents itfelf to confirm thefe obfervations. — If there is a coun- 
try in the world, where concord, according to common calcu- 
lation, would be lead expe&ed, it is America. Made up, as it 
is,^pf people from different nations *, - accu domed to different 
forms and habits of government, fpeaking different languages, 
and more different in their modes of worfhip, it would appear 

* That part of America which is generally called New-England ; including 
New- H amp Ihi re Maflachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, and Connecticut, is peopled 
chiefly by Engliih defendants. In the A: ate of New- York, about halt are 
Dutch, the reft Englifh, Scotch, and' Iri-fli. In New-Jerky, a mixture of 
English and Dutch, with fome Scotch and Irifh. In Pehnfylvania, about one 
third are Englifh, another Germans, and the remainder Scotch and Irilh, with 
fome Swedes. The States to the fouthward have a greater proportion or Eng- 
lish than the middle States, but in all' of them there is a mixture ; and behdes 
thofe enumerated, there are a confiderable number of French, and fome tew 
of all the European nations lying on the coaft. The moft numerous religious 
denomination a.e the Prefbyterians j but no one fet is eftablifted above an- 
other, and ail n;ea are eou-aily citizens. . 
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. t t he union of fuch a people was impracticable ; but by the 
rmple operation of conftruCting government on the principles of 
fociety and the rights of man, every difficulty retires, and all the 
arts are brought into cordial unifon. There the poor are uot 
P reded, the rich are not privileged. Induftry is not morti- 
fied by the fplendid extravagance of a court rioting at its ex- 
oence. Their taxes are few, becaufe their government is juft ; 
and as there is nothing to render them wretched, there is no- 
thing to engender riots and tumults. 

A metaphyfical man, like Mr. Burke, would have tortured 
his invention to difeover how fuch a people could be governed. 
He would have fuppofed that fome muft be managed by fraud, 
others by force, and all by lome contrivance ; that genius muft 
be hired to impofe upon ignorance and fliew and parade to 
fafeinate the vulgar. Loft m the abundance of his refearches, 
he would have refolved and re-refolved, and finally overlooked 
the plain and eafy road that lav direCtly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the American revolution has 
been, that it led to a dffcovery of the principles, and laid open 
the impoiition, of governments. All the revolutions till then 
had been worked within the atmofphere of a court, and never 
on the orcat floor of a nation. The parties were always of the 
£ lifs of'courtiers ; and whatever was their rage for reformation, 
thev carefully preferved the fraud of the profeffion. 

In all cafes they took care to reprefent government as a thing 
made up of myfteries, whicluonly themfelves wnderftood ; and 
they hid from the underftanding of the nation, the only thing 
that was beneficial to know, namely, That government is nothing 
more than a national affociation ailing on the principles of fociety. 

Having thus endeavoured to fliew, that the focial and civi- 
lized ftate of man is capable of performing within itfelf, almoft 
every thing neceffary to its protection and government, it will 
be proper,- on the other hand, to take a review of the prefent 
old governments, and examine whether their principles and 
praClice are correfpondent thereto. 



CHAP. II. 

Of the ORIGIN of the PRESENT OLD GOFERNMENTS. 

I T is impofiible that fuch goverments as have hitherto exifted 
in the world, could have commenced by any other means 
than a total violation of every principle facred and moral. 1 . e 
obfeurity in which the origin of all the prelent old goven - 
ments is buried, implies the iniquity and dilgrace with whicn 
thev began. The origin of the prefent government oi A nr - 
rica and France will ever be remembered, becaufe it is honoui- 
able to record it ; but with refpect to the reft, even Flattery has 
configned them to the tomb ot time, without an iiucription. 

t * 
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It could have been no difficult thing in the early and Solitary 
ages of the world, while the chief employment of men was that of 
attending flocks and herds, for a banditti of ruffians to overran 
a country, and: lay it under contributions. Their power bein* 
thus eftablifhed, the chief of the band contrived to lofe the name 
of Robber in that of Monarch ; and hence the origin of ;\ : V 
narchy and Kings. 

The origin of the government of England, fo far as relates, 
to wha t kcailed its line of monarchy being one of the lateft 
is perhapsthe beft recorded. The hatred which the Norman 
invasion and tyranny begat, mu ft have been deeply rooted t« 
the nation, to have outlived the contrivance t& obliterate it 
Though not a courtier will talk of the curfew-bell,, not a vilW 
ill England has forgotten it. & 

> Thofe bands of robbers having parcelled out the world; and 
divided it into dominions, began, as 'is naturally the cafe, to 
quarrel with each other. What at flrft was obtained by violence 
was confidered by others as lawful to be taken, and a fecond 
plunderer Succeeded the flrft. They alternately invaded the do- 
minions which each had affigned to himfelf, and the brutality / 
with which they treated each other e xplainsthe original character 
©f monarch v. It was ruffian torturing ruffian. The conqueror 
confidered the conquered, not as his prifoner, but his property.. 
He led him in triumpn rattling in chains, and doomed him, at 
pleafure, to Slavery or death. As time obliterated the hif- 
tory of their beginning, their fiicceflors aftumed new appear- 
ances, to cut off the entail of their difgrace, but their principles f 
and objects remained the fame. ‘ What at flrft. was plunder, aft 
fumed the fofter name of revenue;, and the power originally 
ufurped, they aiTeblecl to inherit. 

From fuch beginning of governments, what could be cx* 
peeled, but a continual iyftem of war and extortion ? It has 
eftabliflied itfelf into a trade. The vice is not peculiar to one 
more.than to another, but is the common principle of ail. There 
does not exift within fuch governments fufficient ftamina. where? 
on to ingraft reformation; and the fnorteft, eafieft, andmoft 
efteclual remedy, is to begin anew on the ground of the oration. 

\\ hat feenes of horror, what perfection of iniquity, prefent 
themfelves in contemplating tlie character, and reviewing the 
kiftcry of fuch governments ! If we would delineate human na- 
ture with a bafenefs of heart, and hypocrifv of countenance, 
that reflexion would ftiudder at and humanity difown, it is. 
kings, courts, and' cabinets, that muft fit for the portrait. Man, 
naturally as lie is, with all his faults about him, is not up to the 
char abler. 

Can we poffibly fa ppofe that if governments had originated 
in a right principle, and had not an intereft in purfuing a 
wrong one, that the world could have been in the wretched and 
quarrelfome condition we have feen it ? What inducement has 
tlie farmer, while folio wii^ the plough, to lay aflde his peaceful 

purfuit 
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urhut, and go to war with the farmer of another country ? or 
what inducement has the manufablurer ? What is dominion to 
them or to any clafs of men in a nation ? Does it add an acre 
to any man’s eftate, or raife it<* value ? Are not conqueft and 
defeat each of the fame price, and taxes the never-failing confe- 
ree ? Though this reafoning may be good to a nation, it is 

not fo to a government. War is the Pharo. table of govern- 
ments, and nations the dupes of the games.. 

If there is any thing to wonder at in this miferable feene of 
governments, more than might be expebled, it is the prog-refs 
which the peaceful arts of agriculture, manufablure and com- 
merce have made, beneath fuch a long accumulating load of, dis- 
couragement and opprefflon. It Serves to fhew, that inftinbl in 
animals does not abl with ftronger impulfe, than the principles 
offocietyand civilization operate in man. Under all discourage- 
ments, he purfues his objebl* and yields to nothing but impoifi- 
bilities. 



C H A P. III. 

Of the OLD and NEW STSTEMS of GOVERNMENT. " 
TkTOTHING can appear more contradictory than the prin- 
ciples on which the old governments began, and the con- 
dition to which Society, civilization, and commerce, are capa- 
ble of carrying mankind. Government on the oJ* 4 fyftem, is 
an aflumption of power, for the aggrandizement of itfelf ; on 
the new, a delegation of power, for the common benefit of So- 
ciety. The former fupports itfelf by keeping up a fyftem of 
war ; the latter promotes a fyftem of peace, as the true means 
of enriching a nation. The one encourages national prejudices ; 
the other promotes univerfal Society, as the means of universal 
commerce. The one meafures its profperity, by the quantity 
of revenue it extorts ; the other proves its excellence, by the 
fmall quantity of taxes it requires. 

Mr. Burke has talked of old and new whigs. If he can amufe 
himfelf with childilh names and diftinblions, I fhali not inter- 
rupt his pleafure. It is not to him, but to the Abbe Sieyes, 
that I addrefs this chapter. I am already engaged to the latter 
gentleman, to difeufs the fubjebl of monarchical government; 
and as it naturally occurs in comparing tlie old and new fyftems, 
I make this the opportunity of prefenting to him my observa- 
tions. I ftiall occafionally take Mr. Burke in my way. 

Though it might be proved that the fyftem of government now 
called the new, is the moft ancient in principle of all that have 
exifted, being founded on the original inherent Rights of Man ^ 
yet, as tyranny and the fword have fufpended the exercife of 
thofe rights for many centuries paft, it ferves better the purpofe 
of diftinbtion to call it the new, than to claim the right of cak- 
ing it the eld, The 
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The firft general diftin&ion between thofe two fyftems i s 
that the one now called the old is hereditary, either in whole or 
in part ; and the new is entirely reprejentative . It rejects all he- 
reditary government : 

Fir ft, as being an impohtion on mankind. 

Secondly, As inadequate to the purpofes for which govern- 
ment is neceflary. 

With refpeft "to the firft of thefe heads — It cannot be proved 
by what right hereditary government could begin : neither does 
there exift within the compafs of mortal power, a right to efta- 
blifti it. Man has no authority over pofterity in matters of per. 
fonal right ; and therefore, no man, or body of men, had, or 
can have, aright to fetup hereditary government. /Were even 
ourfelves to come again into exigence, inftead of being fucceed- 
ed by pofterity, we have not now the right of taking from our- 
felves the rights which would then be ours. On what ground, 
then, do we pretend to take them from others ? 

With refpedl to the fecond head, that of being inadequate to 
the purpofes for which government is neceflary, we have only to 
conftder what government eflentially is, and compare it with the , 
circumftanc.es to which hereditary fucceflion is fubjecft. 

Government ought to be a thing always in full maturity. It 
ought to be fo conftnufted as to be fuperior to all the accidents 
to which individual man is fubjeft ; and therefore, hereditary 
fucceflion, by being fubjett to them dll , is the nioft irregular and 
imperfeft of all the fyftems of government. 

We have heard the Rights of Man called a levelling fyftem; 
but the only fyftem to which the word levelling is truly applica- 
ble, is the hereditary monarchical fyftem. It is a fyftem of 
mental levelling . It indifcriminately admits every fpecies of cha- 
radler to the fame authority. Vice and virtue, ignorance and 
wifdom, in fhort, every quality, good or bad, is put on the 
fame level. Kings fucceed each other, not as rationals, but as 
animals. It fignihes not what their mental or moral charafters 
are. Can we then be furprifed at the abjedt ftate of the human 
mind in monarchical countries, when the government itfelf is 
formed on fuch an abjedl levelling fyftem ? — It has no fixed cha- 
racter. To-day it is one thing ; to-morrow it is fomething elfe. 

It changes with the temper of every fucceeding individual, and 
is fubjeCt to all the varieties of each. It is government through 
the medium of paffionsand accidents. It appears under all the 
various characters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, a thing at 
nurfe, in leading-ftrings, or in crutches. It reveries the whole- 
fome order of nature. It occafionallv puts children over men, 
and the conceits of non-age over v \fdom and experience. In 
.fliort, we cannot conceive a more ^diculous figure of govern- 
ment, than hereditary fucceflion, in a Hits cafes, prefects. 

Could it be made a decree in nature, Dr an ediCt regiftered in 
heaven, and man could know it, that virtue and wifdom fhould 
nvariably appertain to hereditary fucceflion, the objections te it 

would 
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lid be removed ; but when we fee that nature aCts as if flie 
gowned and fported with the hereditary fyftem ; that the men- 
tal characters of fucceflors, in all countries, are below the ave- 

e of human underhand ing ; that one is a tyrant, another an 
ideot, a third infane, and fome all three together, it is impof- 
fible to attach confidence to it, when reafon in man has power 

° ifis not to the Abbe S»:yes that I need apply this reafoning ; 
he has already faved me that trouble, by giving his own 
opinion upon the cafe. “ If it be afked,” fays he, “ what is 
(t my opinion with refpeCl to hereditary right, I anfwer, with- 
u out hefitation, That, in good theory, an hereditary tranf- 
u million of any power or office, can never accord with the 

i aW s of a true reprefentation. Hereditarvfhip is, in this fenfe, 
u a s much an attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon fociety. 
it But let us, ” continues he, u refer to the hiftory of all elec- 
u t |ve monarchies and principalities: Is there one in which the 
u elective mode is not worfe than the hereditary fucceflion ?” 

As to debating on which is the worft of the two, is admitting 
both to be bad; and herein we are agreed. The preference 
which the Abbe has given, is a condemnation of the thing he 
prefers. Such a mode of reafoning on fuch a fubjeCt is inad- 
miffible, becaufe it finally amounts to an accufation upon Pro- 
vidence, as if flie had left to man no other choice with refpeft 
to government than between two evils, the beft of which he ad- 
mits to be u an attaint upon principle, and an outrage upon fociety 
I . Paffing over, for the prefent, all the evils and mifchiefs which 
monarchy has occafioned in the world, nothing can more effec- 
tually prove its ufeleflnefs in a ftate of civil government , than 
making it hereditary. Would we make any office hereditary 
that required wifdom and abilities to fill it ? and where wifdom 
and abilities are not neceflary, fuch an office, whatever it may 
be, is fuperfluous or infignificant. 

Hereditary fucceflion is a burlefque upon monarchy.. It puts 
It in the moft ridiculous light, by prefenting it as an office, 
which any child or ideot may fill. It requires fome talents to 
be a common mechanic; but to be a king, requires only the 
animal figure of man — a fort of breathing automaton. This 
fort of fuperftition may laft a few years more, but it cannot 
long refift the awakened reafon and intereft of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a ftickler for monarchy, not altoge- 
ther as a penfioner, if he is one, which I believe, but as a po- 
litical man. 

He has taken up a contemptible opinion of mankind, who, 
in their turn, are taking up the fame of him.' He confiders 
them as a herd of 'beings that muft be governed by fraud, effigy, 
and fliew ; and an idol would be as good a figure of monarchy 
wth him, as a man. I will, however, do him the juftice to 
% that, with refpeft to America, he has been very compli- 
mentary. He always contended, at leaft in my hearing, that 
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the people of America were more enlightened, than thofe f 
England, or of any country in Europe; and that therefore th 
impofition of fhew was not neceffary in their governments. ^ 

Though the comparifon between hereditary and elt&ive mo 
narchv, which the Abbe has made, is unneceflary to the cafe 
becaufe the reprefentative fyftem rejeqls both; yet, were ltd 
make the comparifon, I ftiould decide contrary to what he fr*$ 
done. 

The civil wars which have originated from contefted heredi 
tarv claims, are more numerous, and have been more dreadful 
and of longer continuance, than thofe which have been occJ 
fioned by election. All the civil wars in France arofe from the 
hereditary fyftem; they were either produced by hereditary 
claims, or by the imperfection of the hereditary form, which ^ 
admits of regencies, or monarchies at nurfe. With refpeft to 
England, its hiftory is full of the fame misfortunes. The con. 
tefts for fucceffion between the houfes of York and Lancafter 
lafted a whole century; and others of a fimilar nature, have re- 
newed themfelves fince that period. Thofe of 1711; and 17^ r 
were of the fame kind. The fucceffion war for the crown off 
Soain, embroiled almoft half Europe; The difturjbances in 
Holland are generated from the hereditarvfhip of the Stadb 
holder. A government calling itfelf free, with an hereditary 
office, is like a thorn in the fiefh, that produces a fermentation 
which endeavours to difcharge it. 

But I might go further, and place alfo foreign wars, of what- 
ever kind, to the fame caule. It is by adding the evil of here- * 
ditary fucceffion to that of monarchy, that a permanent family 
intereft is created, whofe eonftant objeris are dominion and re- 
venue. Poland, though an elective monarchy, has had fewer 
wars than thofe which are hereditary ; and it is the only govern- 
ment that has made a voluntary eflay, though but a fmall one, 
to reform the condition of the country. 

Having thus glanced at a few of the defers of the old, or 
hereditary fyftems of government, let us compare it with the 
new, or reprefentative fyftem. 

The reprefentative fyftem takes fociety and civilization' for its 
bafts ; nature, reafon, and experience, for its guide. 

Experience, in all ages,, and in all countries, has demon- . 
ftrated, that it is impoffible to controul Nature in her diftribu- 
tion of mental powers. She gives them as file pleafes. What 
ever is the rule by which fhe, apparently to us, fcatters them 
among mankind, that rule remains a fecret to man. It would' 
be as ridiculous to attempt to fix the hereditary 111 ip of human 
beauty, as of wifdom. Whatever wifdom conftituently is, it is 
like a feedlefs plant ; it may be reared when it appears, but it 
cannot be- voluntarily produced. There is always a fufticiency 
fomevvhere in the general mafs of fociety for all purpofes; but 
with refped to the parts of fociety, it is continually changing & . 
place. It rife in one to-dav, in another tQ-morrow, and has- 
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^ft probably vilited in rotation every family of the earth, and 
agai n w ithd raw n . 

5 As this is the order of nature, the order of government muft 
jieceifarily follow it, or government will, as we fee it does, de- 
aerate into ignorance. The hereditary fyftem, therefore, is 

repugnant to human wifdom, as to human rights ; and is as 
abftird, as it is unjuft. 

As the republic of letters brings forward the beft literarv pro- 
ductions, by giving to genius a fair and imiverfal chance ; fo the 
reprefentative fyftem of government is oalculated to produce the 
wifeft laws, by col leriing wifdom from ^h ere it can be found. 

I faille to myfclf when I contemplate the ridiculous infignifr- 
eance into which literature and all the fciences would ftnk, were 
they. made hereditary ; and I carry the fame idea into govern- 
( meats. An hereditary governor is .as inconfiftentas an hereditary 
author. I know not whether Homer or Euclid had fons : but Z 
will venture an opinion, that if they had, and had left theic 
works unfinifjied, thofe fons could not have completed them. 

I)o we need a ftronger evidence of the abfurdity of heredi- 
tary government, than is feen in the defendants of thofe men, 
in any line of life, who once were famous ? Is there fcarcely an 
)jnftance in which there is not a total reverfe of the chararier ? 
It appears as if the tide of mental faculties flowed as far as it 
could in certain channels, and then forfook its courfe, and arofe 
mothers. How irrational then is the hereditary lyftem which 
dlablifhes channels of power, in company with which wifdom 
refutes to flow! By continuing this abfurdity, man is perpe- 
(tually in cojitradicftion wjth hitfifefe he accepts, for hiring, or 
a chief magiftrate, or a legiflator, a perfon yhom he would not 
deft for a conftable. 

It appears to general obfervation, that revolutions create cre- 
nius and talents; but thofe events do no more than bring them 
forward. There is exifting in man, a mafs of fenfe lying in a 
dormant Hate, and which, unlefs fomething excites it to action, 
will defend with him, in that condition, to the grave. As it is 
to the advantage of fociety that the whole of its faculties ftiould 
be employed, the conftruripion of government ought to be fuch 
as to bring forward, by a quiet and regular operation, all that 
extent of capacity whijch never fails to appear in revolutions. 

This cannot take place in the infipid ftate of hereditary go- 
vernment, not only' becaufe it prevents, but becaufe it operates 
to benumb. \\ hen the mind ®f a nation is bowed down by any 
political fuperftition in its government, fuch as hereditarv fuc- 
ce.non is, it lofes a conftderable portion of its powers on all 
oti;er fa bj efts and objects. Hereditary fucceflion requires the 
true obedience to ignorance, as to wifdom ; and when once 
the mind can bring itfelf to pay this indiferiminate reverence, it 
detrends below the ftature of mental manhood. It is fit to be 
l^eat only. in little things. It aris a treachery upon itfelf, and 
borates the fenfations that urge the detection. 



Though 
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Though tiie ancient governments prefent to us a miferable 
Difture of the condition of man, there is one which above all 
others exempts itfelf from the general defcnption. I mean the 
democracy of the Athenians. We lee more to admire, and lefs 
to condemn, in that great, extraordinary people, than in any 
thing which hiftory affords. . . 

Mr Burke is fo little acquainted with conltituent principles of 
government, that he confounds democracy and reprefentation 
together Reprefentation was a thing unknown in the ancient 
democracies. In thofe the mafs of the people met and enafted 
laws (grammatically fpeaking) in the firft perfon. Simple de- 
mocracy was no other than the common-hall of the ancients. It 
f, unifies the form , as well as the public principle of the govern- 
ment As thefe democracies increafed in population, and the 
territory extended, the Ample democratical form became un- ' 
wieldy and imprafticable; and as the fyftem of reprefentation 
was not known, the confequence was, they either degenerated 

co nvulfively into monarchies, or became ablorbed into Inch as 
then exifted. Had the fyftem of reprefentation been then un- 
derftood as it now is, there is no reafon to believe that thofe 
farms of government, now called monarchical and ai iflocratical,| 
would ever have taken place. It was the want of fame method 
to confolidate the parts of -fociety, after it became too populous, 
and too extenfive for the Ample democratical form, and alfo the 
lax and folitarv condition of fhepherds and herdfmen in other 
parts of the world, that afforded opportunities to thofe unnatural 
modes of government to begin. 

As it is neceffaryto clear away the rubbifh of errors, into' 
which the fubjeft of government has been thrown, I fhall pro- 
ceed to remark on fame others. . 

It has always been the political craft of courtiers and court- 
governments, to abide fomething which they called repub- 
licanifm ; but what republicanifm was, or is, they nevei attempt 
to explain. Let us examine a little into this cafe. 

The onlv forms of government are, the democratical, the 
ariftocratical, the monarchical, and what is now called tlieie- 

P1 Wbtfis' called a republic, is not any particular form of govern- 
ment. It is wholly characleriftical of the purport, matter, or 
objeft for which government ought to be on 

which it is to be employed, res-publica, the priblic affairs, o 
the public good; or, literally tranflated, the public thing. Ins 
i h X“ of 8 a g.U original,' referring to »h». ongh. » kfc 
oharafter and bufinefs of government ; and in this fenle 
rally oppofed to theword monarchy, wh\dt\\zs a bafe oiig'ii 0 

cation. It means arbitrary power in an 'odiv.dual oe fon the 
exercife of which, himjelf and not the res-pubkea, i l he jgeG 
Every government that does not aft on P P tmhlkfi 
Republic , or in other words, that does not make tie t -p 

its whole and fale objeft, is not a good govei nment. 
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Jican government is no other than government eftabliflied and 
conducted for the inteieft of the public, as well individually as 
colle<£tively. It is not neceflarily connefted with any particular 
form, hut it rnoft naturally affociates with the reprefentative 
form, as being bed calculated to fecure the end for which a na- 
tion is at the expence of fupporting it. 

Various forms of government have affected to ftyle themfelves a 
republic. Poland calls itfelf a republic, which is an hereditary arif- 
tocracy, with what is called an eleftive monarchy. Holland calls 
itfelf a republic, which is chiefly ariftocratical, with an hereditary 
ftadtholderfhip. But the government of America, which is wholly 
an the fyftem of reprefentation, is the only real republic in cha- 
rafter and in praftice, that now exifts. Its government has no 
ether objeft than the public bufinefs of the nation, and therefore 
itis properly a republic; and the Americans have taken care that 
this, and no other, fhall always be the objeft of their government, 
by their rejefting every thing hereditary, andeftablifhing govern- 
ment on the fyftem of reprefentation only. 

Thofe who have faid that a republic is not a form of govern- 
ment calculated for countries of great extent, miftook, in the 
firft place, the bufinefs of a government, for a form of govern- 
ment; for the res-publica equally appertains to every extent of 
territory and population. And, in the fecond place, if they 
meant any thing with refpeft to form, it was the fimple democra- 
tical form, fuch was the mode of government in the ancient de- * 
mocracies, in which there was no reprefentation. The cafe, 
therefore, is not, that a republic cannot be extenfive, but that it 
cannot be extenfive on the fimple democratical form ; and the 
qiieftion naturally prefents itfelf, What is the beflform of govern- 
ment for conducting the res-puelica, or the public business of 
a nation , after it becomes too extenfive and populous for the fimple de- 
mocratical form ? 

It cannot be monarchy, becaufe monarchy is fu bjeft to an ob- 
jeftion of the fame amount to which the fimple democratical 
form was fu bjeft. 

It is probable that an individual may laydown a fyftem of prin- 
ciples, on which government fhall be conftitutionally eftabliflied 
to any extent of territory. This is no more than an operation 
ft the mind, afting by its own powers. But the praftice upon 
thofe principles, as applying to the various and numerous cir- 
cumftances of a nation, its agriculture, manufacture, trade, 
commerce, See. Sec. requires a knowledge of a different kind, 
and which can be had only from the various parts of fociety. 

It is an affemblage of practical knowledge, which no one indi- 
vidual can poffefs ; and therefore the monarchical form is as 
jfiuch limited, in ufefui praftice, from the incompetency of 
knowledge, as was the democratical form, from the multiplicity 
ft population. The one degenerates, by extenfion, into con- 

on; the other, into ignorance and incapacity, of which all 
be gieat monarchies are an evidence. The monarchical form, 

therefore, 
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therefore, could not be a fubftitute for the democratica], 
becaufe it has equal inconveniences. . 

Much lei's could it when made hereditary. This is the moft 
effectual of all forms to preclude knowledge. Neither could 
the high democratical mind have voluntarily yielded itfelf to 
be governed bv children and ideots, and all the motley infig. 
nificance of charafter, which attends inch a mere animal fyftem, 
the difgrace and the reproach of reafon and of man. 

As to the ariftocraticai form, it has the fame v 1C es and defefts 
with the monarchical- except that the chance of abilities is 
better from the proportion of numbers, but there is ftill no 
fecuritv for the right ufe and application of them *. 

Referring, then, to the original fimple democracy, it affords 
the true data from which government on a large fcale can 
bemn. It is incapable of extenfion, not from its principle, 
but from the inconvenience of its form ; and monaichy and 
a-riftocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, democracy 
as the ground, and rejecting the corrupt iyftems o monarchy 
and ariftocracy, the reprefentat.ve fyftem naturally prefents 
itfelf- remedying at once the defefts of the fimple democracy 
as to’ form! arid the incapacity of the other two with refpeft 

t0 sTmpfe C dc e mocracy was fociety governing itfelf without the 
aid of Secondary means. By ingrafting reprefentat.cn upon 
democracy, we arrive at a fyftem of government capable of 
embracing and confederating all the various interefts and every 
extent of territory and population ; and that alfo with ad- 
vantages as much fuperior to hereditary government, as the 
republic of letters is to hereditary literature. 

It as on this fyftem that the American government is 
founded It is rep'refentation ingrafted upon democracy. It 
Ls fixed the form bv a fcale parallel in all cafes to the extent 
of the principle. What Athens was m miniature, America 
will be hi magnitude. The one was the wonder of the ancient 
world ; the other is becoming the admiration, the model of the 
prefent. It is the eafieft of all the forms of government to be 
underflood, and the moft eligible in practice ; tend excludes a 
once the ignorance and infecurity of the hereditary mode, and 
the inconvenience of the fimple democracy. 

It is impoffible to conceive a fyftem o. government capable 
of rcAin v over fuch an extent of territory, and fuch a circ e of 
interefts as is immediately produced by the operation of re-, 
prefentation. France, great and populous as it is, is but a fpo 
in the capacioufnefs of the fyftem. It adapts itfelf to II 
polfible cafes. It is preferable to fimple demociacy even 
final! territories. Athens, by repreientation, would h*ve out 
rivalled her own democracy. 

* For a character of ariftocracy, the reader Is referred to Rights of 
Fart I.pa^ That 
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That which is called government, or rather that which we 
flight to conceive government to be, is no more than fome 
common center, in which all the parts of iociety unite. This 
fgnnot be accomplifhed by any method fo conducive to the 
various interefts of the community, as by the reprefentative 
tyftem. It concentrates the knowledge neceflary to the interefl 
of the parts, and of the whole. It places government in a ftate 
#f conftant maturity. It is, as has been already obferved, never 
foung, never old. It is fubjeft neither to nonage, nor dotage. 
It is never in the cradle, nor on crutches. It admits not of a 
feparation between knowledge and power, and is fuperior, as 
government always ought to be, to all the accidents of individual 
man, and is therefore fuperior to what is called monarchy. 

A nation is not a body, the figure of which is to be repre- 
fented by the human body ; but is like a body contained within 
a circle, "having a common centre, in which every radius meets ; 
and that center is formed by repreientation. To conneft re- 
prefentation with what is called monarchy, is eccentric govern- 
ment. Representation is of itfelf the delegated monarchy of 
a nation, and cannot debafe itfelf by dividing it with another. 

Mr. Burke has two or three times, in his parliamentary 
fpeeches, and in his publications, made, ufe of a jingle of words 
that convey no ideas. Speaking of government, he fays, 
“ It is better to have monarchy for its bafis, and republican ifm 
« for its corrective, than repub licanifm for its bafis, and monar- 
chy for its cor revive.” — If he means that it is better ta 
carreft folly with wifdom, than wifdom with folly, I will n* 
etherwife contend with him, than that it would be much better 
to rejeft the folly entirely. 

But what is this thing which Mr. Burke calls monarchy ? 
Will he explain it ? All men can underftand what reprefen- 
tation is; and that it muft necefiarily include a variety of 
knevv, ledge and talents. But, what fecurity is there for the 
fa ne qualities on the part of monarchy ? or, when this monarchy 
is a child, where then is the wifdom ? What does it know about 
gwernment ? Who then is the monarch, or where is the 
monarchy ? If it is to be performed by regency, it proves it 
to be a farce. A regency is a mock fpecies of republic, and 
the whole of monarchy deferves no better defeription. It is a 
thing as various as imagination can paint. It has none of th 
ftable chara&er that government ought to pofiefs. Every fuccei 
Hon is a revolution, and every regency a counter-revolution. 
/The whole of it is a feene of perpetual court cabal and in- 
trigue, of which Mr. Burke is himfelf an inftance.. To render 
monarchy confiftent with government, the next in fucceftion 
fhould not be born a child, but a man at once, and that man a 
Solomon. It is ridiculous that nations are to wait, and govern- 
ment be interrupted, till boys grow to be men. 

Whether I have too little fenfe to fee, or 100 much to 1 e 
impofed upon ; whether I have too much or too little $ridt , or 
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of any thing elfe, I leave out of the queflion ; but certain it 
is, that what is called monarchy, always appears to me a ii\\ y 
contemptible thing. I compare it to fomething kept behind a 
curtain, about which there is a great deal of buftle and fuf s 
and a wonderful air of feeming folemnity ; but when,, by any 
accident, the curtain happens to be open, and the company fee 
what it is, they burft into laughter. 

In the reprefentative fyftcm of government, nothing 0 f 
this can happen. Like the nation itfeif, it poffelfes a perpetual 
Ramina, as well. of body as of mind, and prefents itfeif on the 
open theatre of the world in a fair and manly manner. What- 
ever are its excellences or its defedts, they are vifible to all 
It exifls not by fraud and myftery ; it deals not in cant and 
fophiftry ; but infpires a language, that, palling from heart to 
heart, is felt and underffood. 

We mujfl fhut our eyes againll reafon, we mull bafelv degrade 
our underRanding, not to fee the folly of what ’is called 
monarchy. Nature is orderly in all her works; but this is a 
Tqpde of government that counteracts nature. It turns the 
progrefs of the human faculties upfide down. It fubjedts age 
to be governed by children, and wifdom by folly. 

On the contrary, the reprefentative 1 'yRem is always parallel 
with the order and immutable laws of nature, and meets the 
reafon of man in every part. For example : 

In the American federal government, more power is delegated 
to the Prefident of the United States, than to any other in- 
dividual member of congrefs. He cannot, therefore, be eledted 
to this office under the age of thirty-five years. By this time 
llie judgment of man becomes matured, and he h-as lived Ion" 
enough to be acquainted with men and things, and the country 
with him. — But on the monarchical plan, (exclulive of the 
numerous chances there are againll every man born into tire 
world, of drawing a prize in the lottery of human faculties),, 
.he next in fucceffion, .whatever he may be, is put at the head 
of a nation, and of a government, at the age of eighteen years. 
Does this appear like an act of' wifdom ? Ls it confiftent with 
the proper dignity and the manly character of a nation ? 
Where is the propriety of calling fuch a lad the father of the 
people r — In ail other cafes, a perfon is a minor until the age 

twenty one years. Before this period, he is not fruited with 
the management of an acre of land, or with the heritable 
property of a flock of fheep,- or an herd of fwine but, 
wonderful to tell ! he may, at the age of eighteen years, be 
milled with a nation. 

That monarchy is all a bubble, a 1 mere court artifice to 
procure money, is evident, (at leaft to me), in every character 
in which it can be viewed It would be impolfible, on the 
rational fyltem of reprefentative government, to make out a 
bill of expences to fuch an enormous amount as this deception 
admits. Government is not of itfeif a very chargeable in- 

flitution. 
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ftitution. The whole expence of the federal government of 
America, founded, as I have already faid, on the fyltem of 
reprefentation, and extending over a country nearly ten times 
as large as England, is but fix hundred thoufand dollars, or 
<9iie hundred and thirty-five thoufand pounds lleiiing. 

I prefume, that no man in his fober fenfes, will compare 
the character of any of ^the kings of Europe with that of 
General Wafhington. Yet, in France, and alfo in England, 
the expence of the civil lift only, for the fupport of one man, 
is eight times greater than the whole expence of the federal 
government in America. To alfign a reafon for this, appears ' 
almoft impofiible. The generality of people in America, 
specially the poor, are more able to pay taxes, than the 
generality of people either in Fiance or England. 

° But the cafe is, that the reprefentative fyltem diffufes fuch a 
body of knowledge throughout a nation, on the fubject of 
government, as to explode ignorance and preclude impofition. 

The craft of courts cannot be adted on that ground. There is 
noplace for myfiery ; nowhere for it to begin. Thofe who 
are not in the reprefentation, know as much of the nature of 
| ^ bufinefs as thofe who 2re. An affectation of myfferious import- 
ance would there be fcouted. Nations can have no fecrets ; and 
the fecrets of courts, like thofe of individuals, are always their 
defedts. 

In the reprefentative lyfiem, the reafon for every thing mult 
publicly appear. Every mam is a proprietor in government, 
and confiders it a neceflary part of his bufinefs to underftand. 

It concerns his intereff, becaufe it affedts his property. He 
examines the coR, and compares it with the advantages; and 
above all, he does not adopt the flavifh cuRom of following 
what in other governments are called leaders. 

It can only be by blinding the underRanding of man, and 
making him believe that government is fome wonderful myRe- 
rious thing, that excelfive revenues are obtained. Monarchy 
is well calculated to enfure this end. It is the popery of 
government ; a thing kept up to amufe the ignorant, and quiet 
them into taxes. 

The government of a free country, properly fpeaking, is no 
in the perfons, but in the laws. The enadting of thofe requires 
no great expence ; and when they are adminiRered, the whole 
cf civil .government is performed— the reR is all court con- 
tfivasce. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of CONSTITUTIONS. 

T HAT men mean diRindt and feparate things when they 
fpeak of conRitutions and of governments, is evident ; 
*hy, are thofe terms diRindtly and feparately ufed ? A 
' ]3 2 
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fonftitution is not the ad of a government, but of a pee p | e 
conftituting a government ; and government without a cor. 
ftitution, is power without a right. 

All power exercifed over a nation, mult nave lome begin, 
ing;. It mud be either delegated, or a {Turned. There are no 
other fources. All delegated power is truft, and all affiimei 
power is ufu'rpation. Time does not alter the nature and 

^In'viewing this fubjeft, the cafe and circumftances of America 
pretent themfelves as in the beginning of a world ; and our 
enquiry into the origin of government is fhortened, by referring 
to the Rifts that have *rifen in our own day. We have no 
occafion to roam for information into the oofeure field of anti* 
* q-yty, nor hazard ourfelves upon conjefture. We are brought 
at once to the point of feeing government begin, as if we had 
Pved in the beginning of time. The real volume, not of 
hiftory, but of fads, is direftly before us, unmutilated by 
contrivance, or the errors o-f tradition. 

I will here coneifelv ftate the commencement of the American 
(ronflitmtiOns ; by -which the difference between conftitutions 
and governments will fufficiently appear. i 

» It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the 

United States of America confift of thirteen feparate Rates, each of 
which eftabhfhed a government for itfelf, after the declaration 
of independence, done the fourth of July 1776. Each ftate 
afted independently of the reft, in forming its government; 
hut the fame general principle pervades the whole. When the 
feveral ftate governments were formed, they proceeded to form 
the federal government, that afts over the whole in all matters 
which concern the intereft of the whole, or which relate to the 
intercourfe of the feveral Rates with each other, or with foreign 
nations. I will begin with giving an inftance from one of the 
ftate governments, (that of Pennfylvania), and then proceed 

to the°federal government 

The ftate of Pennfylvania, though nearly of the fame extent 
of territory as England, was then divided into only twelve 
counties. Each of thofe counties had elefted a committee at 
the commencement of the difpute with the Enghfh govern- 
ment • and as the city of Philadelphia, which alfo had its 
committee, was the moft central for intelligence, it became the 
center of communication to the feveral county committees. 
When it became necefl'ary to proceed to the formation of a 
government, the committee of Philadelphia propofed a confer- 
ence of all the county committees, to be held in that city, m 

which met the latter end of July 1776. , 

Though thefe committees had been elected by the P eo P le j 
they were not elected exprefsly for the purpofe, nor invefte 
with the authority of forming a conditution; and as tney 
could not, confidently with the American idea of rights, aiium 
Inch a power, they could only confer upon the matter, aiutpu 
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it into a train of operation. The conferees, therefore, did n« 
more than date the cafe, and recommend to the feveral counties 
to ele£t fix reprefentatives for each county, to meet in conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, with powers to form a conditution, and 
propofe it for public confideration. 

This convention, of which Benjamin Franklin was prefident, 
having met and deliberated, and agreed upon a conditution, 
they next ordered it to be publidied, not as a thing edablidied, 
bat for the confideration of the whole people, their approbation 
or rejection, and then adjourned to a dated time. When the 
time of adjournment was expired, the convention re-aflembled ; • 
and as the general opinion of the people in approbation of it 
was then known, the conditution was figned, fealed, and pro- 
, claimed on the authority of the people ; and the original indrument 
depofited as a public record. The convention then appointed a 
day for the general ele&ion of the reprefentatives who were tfc 
compofe the government, and the time it diould commence ; 
and having done this, they difTolved, and returned to their 
feveral homes and occupations. 

In this conditution were laid down, fird, a declaration of 
y rights. Then followed the form which the government fhould 
have, and the powers it diould podefs — the authority of the 
courts of judicature, and of juries — the manner in which elec- 
tions diould be conduced, and the proportion of reprefentatives 
to the number of ele&ors — the time which each fucceeding 
aflembly fhould continue, which was one year — the mode of 
levying, and of accounting for the expenditure, of public 
money — of appointing public officers, &c. &e. &c. 

No article of this conditution could be altered or infringed 
at the diferetion of the government that was to enfue. It was 
to that government a law. But as it would have been unwife 
to preclude the benefit of experience, and in order alfo to 
prevent the accumulation of errors, if any diould be found, 
and to preferve an unifon of government with the circum- 
fhnees of the date a* all times, the conditution provided, that, 
at the expiration of every feven years, a convention diould be 
ele&ed, for the exprefs purpofe of reviling the conditution, 
and making alterations, additions, or abolitions therein, if any 
fuch diould be found necedary. 

Here we fee a regular procefs — a government ifluing out of 
a conditution, formed by the people in their original chara<5t«r; 
and that conditution ferving, not only as an authority, but as 
a law of controiil to the government. It was the political 
bible of the date. Scarcely a family was without it. Every 
member of the government had a copy ; and nothing was more 
common when any* debate arofe on the principle of a bill, or 
on the extent of any fpecies of authority, than for the members 
to take the printed conditution out of their pocket, and read 
the chapter with which fuch matter in debate was eonne&ed. 

B | Havij^ x 
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Having thus given an inftance from one of the Hates, I will 
fhew the proceedings by which the federal conftitution of the 
United States arofe and was formed. 

Congrefs, at its two firft meetings ? in September 1774, and 
May 177 5, was nothing more than a deputation from the legis- 
latures of .the feveral provinces, afterwards Hates; and had no 
other authority than what arofe from common .confent, and the 
neceflity of its acting as a public body. In every thing which 
related to the internal affairs of America, congrefs went no far- 
ther than to iflue recommendations to the feveral provincial affem- 
blies, who at difcretion adopted them or not. Nothing on the 
part of congrefs was compulfive ; yet, in this Situation, it was 
more faithfully and a ffedlionately obeyed, than was any govern- 
ment in Europe. This inftance, like that of the national af- 
fembly in France, fuffic.iently fliews, that the ftrength of go- 
vernment does not confift in any thing within itfelf, but in the 
attachment of a nation, and the intereft which the people feel 
jn fupporting it. When this is loft, government is but a child 
in power ; and though, like the old government of France, it 
may harrafs individuals for a while, it but facilitates its own 
fall. 

After the declaration of independence, it became confident 
with the principle on which reprefentative government is found- 
ed, that the authority of congrefs fhould be defined and efla- 
blifhed. Whether that authority fhould be more or lefs than 
congrefs thendifcretionallv exercifed, was not the queftion. It 
was merely the rectitude of the meafure. 

For this purpofe, the aft, called the aft of confederation, 
(which was a fort of imperfeft federal conftitution), was pro- 
pofed, and, after long deliberation, was concluded in the year 
1781. It was not the aft of congrels, becaufe it is repugnant 
to the principles of reprefentative government that a body 
Ihould give power to itfelf. Congrefs firft informed the feveral 
ftates of the powers which it conceived were neceftary to be in- 
verted in the union, to enable it to perform the duties and fer- 
vicesrequired from it; and the ftates feverally agreed with each 
other, and concentrated in congrefs thofe powers. 

It may not be improper to obferve, that in both thofe inftances 
{the one of Pennsylvania, and the other of the United States), 
there is no fuch thing as the idea of a compaft between the 
people on one fide, and the government on the other. The 
compaft was that of the people with each other, to produce and 
conftitute a government. To fuppofe that any government can 
be a party in a compaft with the whole people, is to fuppofe it 
to have exiftence before it can have a right to exift. The only 
inftance in which a compaft can take place between the people 
and thofe who exercife the government, is, that the people fliall 
pay them, while they chufe to employ them. 
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Government is not a trade which any man or body of men 
has a right to fet up and exercife for his own emolument, but 
is altogether a truft, in right of thofe by whom that truft is de- 
legated, and by whom it is always refundable. It has of ftfdf 
no rights ; they are altogether duties. 

Having thus given two inftances of the original formation of 
a conftitution, 1 will fhew the manner in which both have been 
changed fince their firft eftablifhment. 

The powers verted in the governments of the feveral ftates, 
by the ftate conftitutions, were found, upon experience, to be 
too great; and thofe verted in the federal government, by the 
aft of confederation, too little. The defeft was not in the 
principle, but in the diftribution cf power. 

Numerous publications, in pamphlets and in the nevfpapers, 
appeared, on the propriety and necefiity of new modeiliir the 
federal government. After fome time of public difciiSori, 
carried on through the channel of the prefs, and.in convert • 
tions, the ftate of Virginia, experiencing fome inconvenience 
with refpeft to commerce, propofed holding a continental con- 
ference ; in confequenice of which, a deputation from five or 
fix of the ftate aftembiies met at Anapolis in Maryland, in 
1786. This meeting, not conceiving itfelf fufficnerrtfy autho- 
red to go into the bufinefs of a reform, did no more than ftnte 
their general opinions of the propriety of the meafiure, and re- 
commend that a convention of all the ftates fhould be held the 
year following. 

This convention met at Philadelphia in May 1787, of which 
General Wafhington was elefted prefident. He was not at that 
timeconnefted with any of the ftate governments, or with con- 
grefs. He delivered up his commiffion when the war ended, 
and fince then had lived a private citizen. 

The convention went deeply into all the fubjefts ; and hav- 
ing, after a variety of debate and inveftigation, agreed among 
themfelves upon the feveral parts of a federal conftitution, the 
next queftion was, the manner of giving it authority and prac- 

For this purpofe, they firft direfted, that the propofed conftitu* 
tion fhould be publiflied. Secondly, that each ftate fhould ejeft a 
convention, exprefslyfor the purpofe of taking it into confidera- 
tion, and of ratify ing or rejecting it ; and that as foon as the appro- 
bati n and ratification of any nine ftates fboukl be given, that 
thofe ftates fhould proceed to‘the eleftion of their proportion of 
members to the new federal government ; and that the opera- 
tion of it fhould then begin, and the former federal government 
ceafe. 

The feveral ftates proceeded accordingly to eleft their con- 
ventions. Some of thofe conventions ratified the conftitution 
by very large majorities, and two or three unanimouily. In 
others there were much debate and divifion of opinion. In the 
B 4 Malfaehufetfc’ 
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Maflachufetts convention, which met at Bofton, the majority 
was not above nineteen or twenty, in about three hundred mem- 
bers; but fuch is the nature of reprefentative government, that 
it quietly decides all matters by majority. After the debate in 
the Maflachufetts convention was clofed, and the vote taken 
the objeding members rofe, and declared, “ That though they 

had argued and voted againfl it, hecaufe certain parts appeared to 
U them in a different light to nub at they appeared to other members’' 
ft< as the vote had decided in favour of the conjlitution as pro- 
“ they Jhould give it the fame practical fupport as if they had 

iC voted for it.” 

As foon as nine Hates had concurred, (and the reft followed 
in the order their conventions were ele&ed), the old fabric of 
•he federal government was taken down, and the new one ered- 

ed, of which general Waftiington is prefident In this place I 

•annot help remarking, that the chara&er and fervices of this 
gentleman are fufficient to put all thofe men called kings to 
fhame. While they are receiving from the fweat and labour* 
of mankind, a prodigality of pay, to which neither their abi- 
lities nor their fervices can entitle them, he is rendering every 
fervic.e in his power, and refilling every pecuniary reward. H# 
accepted no pay as commander in chief ; he accepts none as pre- 
fident of the United States. 

After the new federal conftitution was eftabliftied, the ftati 
•f' Pennfyivania, conceiving that fome parts of its own confti- 
mtion required* to be altered, elected a convention for that pur- 
pole. The propofed alterations were publilhed, and the people 
concurring therein, they were eftabliftied. 

In forming thofe conftitutio ns, or in altering them, little or 

inconvenience took place. The ordinary courfe of things 
was not interrupted, and the advantages have been much. It 
is always the intereft of a far greater number of people in a 
cation to have things right, than to let them remain wrong* 
and when public matters are open to debate, and the pubfic 
judgment free, it will not decide wrong, unlcfs it decides toe 
Jsaftily. 

In the two inftances of changing the conftftutions, the go- 
vernments then in being were not aftors either way. Govern- 
ment has no right to make itfelf a party in any debate refpetft- 
ing the principles or modes of forming, or of changing, con- 
ftitutions. It is not for the benefit of thofe who exercife the 
powers of government, that conftitution^ and the governments 
ifluing from them, are. eftabliftied. In all thofe matters, the 
right of judging and adting are in thofe who pay, and not in 
thofe who receive. 

A conftitution is the property of a nation, and not of thofe 
who exercife the government. All the conftitutions of Ame- 
rica are declared to be eftabliftied on the authority of the people, 
in France, the word nation is *fed inftead of the people ; but 

m 
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in both cafes, a conftitution is a thing antecedent to the govern- 
ment, and always diftindt therefrom. 

In England, it is not difficult to perceive that every thin* 
has a conftitution, except the nation. Every fociety and aflb- 
clation that is eftabliftied, firft agreed upon a number of ori- 
ginal articles, digefted into form, which are its conftitution. 
It then appointed its officers, whofe powers and authorities ar** 
deferibed in that conftitution, and the government of that f© 
ciety then commenced* Thofe officers, by whatever name they 
are called, have no authority to add to, alter, or abridge the ori- 
ginal articles. It is only to the conftituting power that this 
right belongs. 

From the want of underftanding the difference between a 
conftitution and a government, Dr. Johnfon, and all the writers 
of his defeription, have always bewildered themfelves. They 
could not but perceive, that there muft neceftarily be a controul - 
ing power exifting fomewhere, and they placed this power in 
the diferetion of the perfons exercifing the government, inftead 
of placing it in a conftitution formed by the nation. When it 
is in a conftitution, it has the nation for its fupport, and the 
natural and the political controuling powers are together. The 
laws which are enabled by governments, controul men only as 
individuals, but the nation, through its conftitution, controuls 
the whole government, and has a natural ability f© to do. The 
final controuling power, therefore, raid the original conftitut- 
ing power, are one and the fame power. 

Dr. Johnfon could not have advanced fuch a pofition in any 
country where there was a conftitution ; and he is himfeif an 
evidence, that no fuch thing as a conftitution exifts in England. 
— But it may be put as a queftion, not improper to be invefti- 
gated, That if a conftitution does not exift, how came the idea 
of its exiftence fo generally eftabliftied ? 

In order to decide this queftion, it is neceffary to confider a 
conftitution in both its cafes: — Firft, as creating a government 
and giving it powers. Secondly, as regulating and reftraining 
the powers fo given. 

If we begin with William of Normandy, we find that the 
government of England was originally a tyranny, founded on 
an invafton and conqueft of the country. This being admitted, 
it will then appear, that the exertion of the nation, at different 
periods, to abate that tyranny, and render it lefs intolerable, 
has been credited for a conftitution. 

Magna Charta, as it was called, (it is now like an almanack 
of the fame date,) was no more than compelling the govern- 
ment to renounce a part of its aflumptions. It did not create 
and give powers to government in the manner a conftitution 
docs ; but was, as far as it went, of the nature of a re-conqueft, 
and not of a conftitution ; for could the nation have totally ex- 
pelled the ufurpation, as France has done its defpotifm, it would 
then have had a conftitution to form 
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[Here follows, cn page 52 of the original edition, four para- 
graphs, making about eighteen lines of the fame clofe printing 
as in this edition. They are a continuation of the argument 
which fhews the manner in which reftri&ions upon power original- 
ly aHumed have teen miftaken for a conftitution. But as thofe 
paragraphs are put into the information, and will publicly appear 
Vi th the pleadings thereon, when the profecution ftiall He brought 
to an iffue, they are not verbally recited here, except the firll of 
them, which is added in the annexed note, for the purpofe of 
Shewing the fpirit of the profecuting party, and the fort of mat- 
ter which has been feledted from the work for profecution *• 

jV. J 5 . The whole of the feveral paragraphs, taken from th e work 
for this purpofe, does not amount to two pages of the fame print- 
ing as in this edition, and where they occur in the origin 2 * edi- 
tion they will be noticed in this. — After the before mentioned 
four paragraphs the work proceeds as follows.] 

i cannot believe that any nation, reafoning on its own rights, 
would have thought of calling thofe things a conftitution , if the 
cry of conftitution had not been fet up by the government, ft 
has got into circulation likd the words bore and quoz, by b e * n g 
chalked up in the fpeeches of parliament, as thofe words wer e on 
window-fhutters and door- polls ; but whatever the conftitution 
may be in other refpecis, it has undoubtedly been the moft produ Cm 
live machine of taxation that was ever invented. The taxes i n 
France, under the new conftitution, are not quite thirteen {hil- 
lings per headf , and the taxes in England, under what is called 
its prefent conftitution, are forty- eight fh 'flings and lixpence per 
head, men, women, and children, amounting to nearly feventeen 
millions fterling, besides the expence c^colledion, which is up- 
wards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of the civil go- 

* The paragraph alluded to, and which follows immediately after the pa- 
ragraph beginning xvirh Magna Chart a, is in thefe words: 

4 ‘ The hiftoryof the Edwards and the Henries, and up to the commence- 
ment of the Stuarts, exhibits as many inftances of tyrranny as could be 
a6ted within the limits to which the nation had reftri&ed it. The Stuarts 
endeavoured to pais thofe limits, and their fate is well known. In all thofe 
inftances we fee nothing of a conftitution but only of reftriftions on affumed 
power.’ 

Query. Does the profecuting party mean to deny that inftances of ty- 
ranny were adted by the Edward, and the Henries ? Does he mean to deny 
that the Stuarts endeavoured to pafs the limits which the nation had profcri- 
bed ? Does he mean to prove it libellous in any perfon to fay that they did ? 

t The whole amount of the aflefled taxes of F ranee, for the prefent year, 
F three hundred millions of livres, which is twelve millions and a half fter- 
ling ; and the incidental taxes are eftimated at three millions, makinginthe 
whole fifteen millions and a half; which, among twenty-four millions of 
people, isnoiquitethirteenihillingsperhead. Francehas le (foiled her taxes 
ftnee the revolution, nearly nine millions fterling annually. Before the re- 
volution, the city of Paris paid a duty of upwardsof thirty per cent, on all 
articles brought into the city. This tax was collected at the city gates. It 
was taken oft on the firft of laft May, and the gates taken down.° 
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vernment is executed by the people »f every town and country, 
by means of panffi officers, magnates, quarterly feffior.s, WV, 
and affize; Without any trouble to what is called 'the government 
or any other expence to the revenue than the falarv of the judge.! 
it is aftoniflung how fuch a mafs of taxes can be employed Net 
even the internal defence of the country is paid out of the reve- 
nue \ „ f 1 occa Hons whether real or contrived, recourfe is 
continually had to new loans and new taxes. No wonder, then* 
that a machine of government fo advantageous to the -advocates 
of a court, fhould be fo triumphantly extolled! No wonder, that 
St. James s or St Stephen’s ihould echo with the continual cry 
of conftitution No wonder, that the French revolution ihould be 
reprooated, and the res-publica treated with reproach ! The red 
look of England, like the red book of France, will explain the 

I will now, by way of relaxation, turn a thought or two to Mr, 
Burke. I afk his pardon for negleding him fo lone. 

• “ 4 ; !* erIca >” fa y s he > ( in fpeech or* the Canada conftitu- 

tion bill) “ never dreamed of fuch abfurd doftrine as the Rights 
u of Man” * 

Mr. Burke is fuch a bold prefumer, and advances his alfertions 
and his premifes with fuch a deficiency of judgment, that, with- 
out troubling ourfelves about principles of philofophy or politics, 
the mere logical condufions they produce, are ridiculous. For 
initance, 

ft governments, as Mr Burke afterts, are not founded on the 
Rights of Man, an.d are founded on any rights at all, they con- 
fequently mull be^ founded on the rights 0 ffomething that is not 
man. w hat then is that fomething ? 

. Generally fpeaking, we know of no other creatures that inha- 
bit the earth than man and beaft; and in all cafes, where only two 
things offer themfelves, and one muft be admitted, a negation 
proved on any one, amounts to an affirmative on the other ; ard 
therefore, Mr. Burke, by proving againft the Rights of Man, 
proves in behalf of the beaft ; and confequently proves that go- 
vernment is a beaft : and as difficult things fometimes explain 
each other, we now fee the origin of keeping wild beafts in the 
Tower; for they certainly can be of no other ufe than to lhew the 
origin of the government. They are in the place of a conftitu- 
tion. O John Bull, what honours thou haft loft by not being a 
wild beaft. Thou mighteft, on Mr. Burke’s fyftem, have been 
in the Tower for life. 

If Mr. Burke’s arguments have not weight enough to keep 
one ferious, the fault is Jefs mine than his and as I am willing 
to make an apology ro the reader for the liberty I have taken, I 
hope Mr, Burke will alfo make his for giving the caufe. 

Having thus paid Mr. Burke the compliment of remembering 
him, I return to the fubjefl. 

From the want of a conftitution in England to reftrain and re- 

* What was called the livre rouge, ©r the red book, i n France, was not 
cxaftly fimilar to the court calender in England ; but it fufficientiy ihewed 
how a great part of the taxes was lavished. 
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gulate the wild impulfe of power, many of the laws are irrafcional 
and tyrannical, and the adminiftration ©f them vague and pro- 
blematical. 

Almoft every cafe now muft be determined by fome precedent, 
be that precedent good or bad, or whether it properly applies or 
not ; and the practice is become fo general, as to fuggeft a fu- 
fpicion, that it proceeds from a deeper policy than at firft fight 
appears. 

Since the revolution of America, and more fo firice that of 
France, this preaching up the dottrine of precedents, drawn from 
times and circumftances antecedent to thofe events, has been the 
ftudied praftice of the Englifh government. The generality of 
thofe precedents are founded on principles and opinions, the re- 
verfe of what they ought ; and the greater diftance of time they 
are drawn from, the more they are to be fufpe&ed. But by aflo- 
tiating thofe precedents with a fuperftitious reverence for ancient 
things, as monks {hew relics and call them holy, the generality 
•f mankind are deceived into the defign. Governments now a & 
as if they \ver« afraid t© awaken a fingle refledtion in man. They 
are foftly leading him fo the fepulchre of precedents, to deaden 
bis faculties and call his attention from the feene of revolutions. 
They feel that he is arriving at knowledge fafler than they wilh, 
and their policy of precedents is the barometer of their fears. 
This political popery, like the ecclefiaftical popery of ©Id, has 
bad its day, and is haftening to its exit. The ragged relic and 
the antiquated precedent, the monk and the monarch, will moul- 
der together. 

Government by precedent, without any regard to the principle 
•f the precedent, is one of the vileft fyftems that can be fet up. 
Jn numerous inftances, the precedent ought to operate as a warn- 
ing, and not as an example, and requires to be fhunned inftead 
mf imitated ; but inftead of this, precedents are taken in the lump, 
and put at once for conftitution and for law. 

hither the doctrine of precedents is policy to keep a man in a 
Hate of ignorance, or it is a pra&ical confeftion that wifdom de- 
generates in governments as governments increafe in age, and 
can only hobble along by the llilts and crutches of precedents. 
How is it that the fame perfons who would proudly be thought 
wifer than their predeceftors, appear at the fame time only as the 
ghofts of departed wifdom ? How ftrangel.y is antiquity treated ! 
To anfwer fome purpofes it is fpoken of as the times of darkneft 
and ignorance, and to anfwer others, it is put for the light of th* 
world. 

If the do&rine of precedents is to be followed, the expencet 
mf government need not continue the fame. Why pay men ex- 
travagantly, who have but little to do ? If every thing that can 
happen is already in precedent, legillation is at an end, and pre- 
cedent, like a dictionary, determines every cafe. Either, there- 
fore, government has arrived at its dotage, and requires to be re- 
novated, or all the occalions for exercifing its wifdom ]iave o$ * 
,curred. 
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We now fee all over Europe, and particularly in England, the 
curious phenomenon of a nation looking one way, and a govern- 
ment the ©ther — the one forward and the other backward. If 
governments are to go on by precedent, while nations go on by 
improvement, they muft at laft come to a final reparation ; and 
the fooner, and the more civilly they determine this point', the 
better *. 

Having thus fpoken of conftitutions generally, as things di- 
ftindl from adual governments, let us proceed to confider the 
parts of which a conftitution ii compofed. 

Opinions differ more on this fubjeft, than with refpedl to the 
whole. That a nation ought to have a conftitution, as a rule for 
the condutt of its government, is a fimple queftion in which a}l 
men, not direftly courtiers, will agree. It is only on the cooi- 
pon«nt parts that queftions and opinions multiply. 

But this difficulty, like every other, will diminifh when put in* 
t© a train of being rightly underftood. 

The firft thing is, that a nation has a right to eftablifh a con- 
ftitution. 

Whether it exercifes this right in the moft judicious manner at 
firft, is quite another cafe. It exercifes it agreeably to the judg- 
ment it poflefles ; and by continuing to do fo, all errors will at 
laft be exploded. 

When this right is eftablifhed in a nation, there is no fear that 
it will be employed to its own injury. A nation can have no in-. 
tereft in being wrong. 

Though all the conftitutions of America are on one general 
principle, yet no two of them are exactly alike in their compo- 
nent parts, or in the diftribution of the powers which they give 
to the adtual governments. Some are more, and others lefs com- 
plex. 

In forming a conftitution, it is firft neceflary to confider what 
are the ends for which government is neceffary ? Secondly, what 
are the beft means, and the leaft expenfive, for accomplifhinp- 
thofe ends ? 

Government is nothing more than a national affociation ; and 
the objedf of this aflbeiation is the good of all, as well individual- 
ly as colkdtively. Every man wifties to purfue his occupation, 
and t© enjoy the fruits of his labours, and the produce of his pro- 
perty in peace and fafety, aad with the leaft poffible expence, 

* In England the improvements in agriculture, ufeful arts, manufatturet, 
and commerce, have been made in oppofition to the genius of its government, 
which is that of following precedents. It is from the enterprize and in- 
duftry of the individuals, and their numerous affociations, in which, tritely 
fpeaking, government is neither pillow nor bolfter, that thefe improve- 
ments have proceeded. No man thought about government, or who was 
in, or who was out, when he was planning or executing thofe things ; and 
all he had to hope, with refpeCt to government, was, that it would let him 
alone. Three or four very filly minifterial news-papers are continually 
•Sending againft the fpirit of national improvement, by aferibing it to a 
■nimfter. They may with as much aruth afcrib« this book to a minifk 
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When thefe things are accomplifhed, all the objefts for which go- 
vernment ought to be eftablifhed are anfwered. 

. R ^ as ^ een cuftomary to conlider government under three di- 
ftinft general heads. The legiflative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial. 

. ® ut if vy e permit our judgment to aft unincumbered by the ha- 
bit of multiplied terms, we can perceive no more than two divi- 
fions of power, of which civil government is compofed, namely, 
that of legiflating or enafting laws, and that of executing or ad- 
miniftering them. Every thing, therefore, appertaining to civil 
government, daffes itfelf under one or other of thefe two di vifions. 

So far as regards the execution 6f the laws, that which is call- 
ed the judicial power, isdriftly and properly the executive power 
of every country. It is that power to which every individual 
has appeal, and which caufes the laws to be executed ; neither 
have we any other clear idea with refpeft to the official execution 
of the laws. In England, and alfo in America and France, this 
power begins with the magiftrate, and proceeds up through all 
the courts of judicature. 

1 leave to courtiers to explain what is meant by calling mo- 
narchy the executive power. It is merely a name in which afts 
of government are done ; and any other, or none at all, would 
anfwer the fame purpofe. Laws have neither more not lefs au- 
thority on this account. It mud be from the juftnefs of their 
principles, and the intered which a nation feels therein, that they 
derive fupport; if they require any other than this, it is a fign 
that fomething in the fyftem of government is imperfeft. Laws 
difficult to be executed cannot be generally good. 

\vitn refpeft to the organization of the legiflative. power, diffe- 
rent modes have been adopted in different countries. In Ame- 
rica it is generally compofed of two houfes. In France it con- 
fix but of one, but in both countries it is wholly by reprefenta- 
tion. < 

The cafe is, that mankind (from the long tyranny of affumed 
power) have had fo few opportunities of making the neceffarv 
trials on modes and principles of government, in order to dif~ 
cover the beff, that government is but now beginning to be known, 
and experience is yet wanting to determine many particulars. 

• Ibe oojeftions againd two houfes, are, fird, that there is an 
inconfiilency in any part of a whole legifiature, coming to a final 
determination by vote on any matter, whilft that matter , with re- 
fpeft to that whole , is yet only in a train of deliberation, and 
consequently open to new illudrations. 

Secondly, 1 hat by taking the vote on each, as a feparate bo- 
y, it always admits of the poffibility, and is often the cafe in 
praftice, that the minority governs the majority, and that, io 
dances, to a degree of great inconfidency. 

I hirdly. That two houfes arbitrarily checking or controuling 
each other is inconfiftent ; becaufe it cannot be proved, on the 
principles of ^jud representation, that either fhould be wifer or 
better than the other. They may check in the wrong as well as 

in 
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in the right, — and therefore, to give the power where we can- 
not give the vvifdom to ufe it, nor be affured of its being rightly 
ufed, renders the hazard at lead equal to the precaution. 

The objection againd a Tingle houfe is, that it is always in a 
condition of committing itfelf too foon. — But it fhould at the 
fame time be remembered, that when there is a conditution which 
defines the power, and edabliihes the principles within which a 
legifiature ihall aft, there is already a more effeftual check pro- 
vided, and more powerfully operating, than any other check can 
be. For example. 

Were a bill to be brought into any of the American legiflatures, 
fimilar to that which was paffed into an aft by the Englilh parlia- 
ment, at the commencement of George the Fird, to extend the 
duration of the affemblies to a longer period than they now fit, 
the check is in the conditution, which in effeft fays. Thus far 
fiaii thou go and no further. 

But in order to remove the objeftion againd z fingle houfe, 
(that of afting with too quick an impuife,) and at the fame time 
to avoid the inconfidencies, in Tome cafes abfurdities, arifing from 
two houfes, the following method has been propofed as an im- 
provement upon both. 

Fird, To have but one representation. 

Secondly, To divide that reprefentation, by lot, into two or 
three parts. 

Thirdly, That every propofed bill, (hall be fird debated in 
thofe parts by fucceffion, that they may become the hearers of 
each other, but without taking any vote. After which the whole 
reprefentation, to affemble for a general debate and determina- 
tion by vote. 

To this propofed improvement has been added another, for the 
purpofe of keeping the reprefentation in a date of conllani reno- 
vation ; which is, that one-third of the reprefentation of each 
county, (hall go out at the expiration of one year, and the num- 
ber replaced by new elections. — Another third at the expiration 
ef the fecond year Heplaced in like manner, and every third year* 
to be a general eleftion *. 

But in whatever manner the feparate parts of a conditution 
may be arranged, there is one general principle that diuinguifhes 
freedom from flavery, which is, that all hereditary government over 
a people is to them a fpecies of flavery, and reprefentative government 
is freedom. 

Confidering government in the only light in which it fhould 
be confidered, that of a National Association ; it ought to 
be fo condrufted as not to be difordeied by* any accident hap- 
pening among the parts ; and, therefore, no extraordinary power, 
capable of producing fuch an effeft, fhould be lodged in the hands 
of any individual. The death, ficknefs, abfence, or defeftion, 

* As to the date of reprefentation in England, it is too abfurd to be reafon- 
ed upon. Aimed all the reprefented parts are decreafing in population, and 
the unreprefented parts are increafing*. A general cenvention of the nation 
is necelfary to take the whole date of its government into tconfiderat 10 n. 

any 
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any one individual in a government, ought to be a matter of no 
more confequence, with refpeft to the nation, than if the fame 
ckcumftance had taken place in a member of the Engliffi Parlia- 
ment, or the French National Aflembly. 

Scarcely any thing prefents a more degrading character of na^ 
tional greatnefs, than its being thrown into confufton by any 
thing happening to, or ailed by, an individual ; and the ridicu- 
loufnefs of the fcene is often increased by the natural infignifi. 
cance of the perfon by whom it is occafioned. Were a govern- 
ment fo conftrucled, that it could not go on unlefs a goofe or gan- 
der were prefent in the fenate, the difficulties would be juft as 
great and as real on the flight or ficknefs of the goofe, or the 
gander, as if it were called a King. We laugh at individuals 
for the filly difficulties they make to themfdves, without per- 
ceiving, that the greateft of all ridiculous things are ailed in go* 
All the conflitutions of America are on a plan that excludes 
the childilh embarraflments which occur in monarchical coun- 
tries. No fufpenfion of government can there take place for a 
moment, from any circumftarxe whatever. The fyllem of re- 
prefentation provides for every thing, and is the only fyftem in 
which nations and governments can always appear in* their pro* 
As extraordinary power ought not to be lodged iu the hand* 
of any individual, fo ought there to be no appropriations of pub- 
lic money to any perfon, beyond what his fervices in a ftate may 
be worth. It fignifles not whether a man be called a prefident, 
ft king, an emperor, a fenator, or by any other name, which pro- 
priety or folly may devife, or arrogance aflume ; it is only a cer- 
tain fervice he can perform in the iiate ; and the ferries of any 
fuch individual in the rotine of office, whether fuch office be called 
monarchical, prefidential, fenatorial, or by any other name or ti- 
tle, can never exceed the value of teji thoufand pounds a year. 
All the great fervices that are done in the world are performed 
by volunteer chara&ers, who accept nothing for them ; but th« 
rotine of office always regulated to fuch a general ftandard of 
abilities as to be within the compafs of numbers in every country 
to perform, and therefore cannot merit very extraordinary r«- 

* It is related that in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, it had be*» 
cuftomary, from time immemorial, to keep a bear at the public e/pence* 
and the people had been taught tobelieve, that if they had not a bear they 
fhould all be undone. It happened fome years ago, that the bear, then iji 
being, was taken fick, and died too fuddenly to have his place immediately 
fupplied with another. During this interregnum the people difeoverei 
that the corn grew, and the vintage fiourilhcd, and the fun and moon con* 
tinued to rife and fet, and every thing went on the fame as before, and 
taking courage from thefe circumftances, they refolved not to keep any 
more bears 5 f©r, faid they, “ a bear is a very voracious expenfive animal, 
“and we are obliged to pullout his claws, left heihould hurt the citizens. v 

The ftory of the bear of Berne was related in fome of the French news- 
papers, at the time of the flight of Louis XVI. and the application of it 
to monarchy could not be miftaken in France ; but it feems, that the arid- 
ocracy of Berne applied it to themfelves and have ft»cc prohibited the rea- 
ding of French mews-papers. 
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compence. Government , fays Swift, is a plain thing, and fitted to 

the capacity of many heads. 

It is inhuman to talk of a million fterling a year, paid out of 
the public taxes of any country, for the fupport of any individu- 
al, whiift thoufands who are forced to contribute thereto, ane 
pining with want, and ftruggling with mifeiy. Government does 
not confift in a contrail between prifens and palaces, between po- 
verty and pomp ; it is not inftituted to rob the needy of his mite, 
and increafe the wretchednefs of the wretched. — But of this part 
of the fubjedl I fhall fpeak hereafter, and confine myfelf at pre- 
fent to political obfervations. 

When extraordinary power and extraordinary pay are allotted 
to any individual in a government, he becomes the centre, round 
which every kind of corruption generates and forms. Give to 
any man a million a year, and add thereto the power of creating 
and difpofmg of places, af the expcnce of a country, and the li- 
berties of that country are no longer fecure. What is called the 
fplendor of a throne is no other than the corruption of the Hate: 
It is made up of a band of parafites, living in luxurious indolence, 
out ©f the public taxes. 

When once fuch a vicious fyftem is eftablifhed it becomes the 
guard and prote&ion of all inferior abufes. The man who is a 
the receipt of a million a year is the lafl perfon to promote ^ 
fpirit of reform, left, in the event, it fhfctdd i^achto himfclf. It 
is always his intereft to defend inferior abufes, as fo many out- 
works to protefl the citadel ; and in this fpeejes of political for- 
tification, all the parts have fuch a common dependence that it ii 
never to be expefled they will attack each other # . 

Monarchy would not have continued fo t many ages in tht 
world, had it not been for the abufes it protects. It is the maf- 
terTraud, which fhelters all others. By admitting a participa- 

* It is fcarcely poflible t# touch on any fubjeft, that will not fuggei: 
an alluflon to fome corruption in governments. The funile of “ fori i fi- 
xations” unfortunately involves with it a circumftance, which is diredtly 
in point with the matter above alluded to. 

Amongpthe numerous inftances of abufe which have been a6ted or protedt- 
td by governments, ancient or modern, th$re is not a greater than that of 
quartering a man and his heirs upon the public, to be maintained at his 
expence. 

Humanity diflatcsa proviftonfor the poor ; but by what right, moral or 
political, does any government aflume to fay, that the perfon called the 
Duke of Richmond, (hall be maintained by the public ? Yet, if com- 
mon report is true, not a beggar in London can purchace his wretched pit- 
tance of coal, without paying towards the civil lift of the duke of Richmond. 
Were the whole produce of this impofition but a fliilling a year, the ini- 
quitous principle would be ftill the fame ; but when it amounts, as it is 
faid to do, to no lefs than twenty thoufands pounds per ann. the enormkv 
is too ferious to be permitted to remain. — This is one of the effects of 
monarchy and ariftocracy. 

In dating this cafe, I am led by no pcrfonal diflike. Though I think 
it mean in any man to live upon the public, the vice originates in the go- 
vernment ; and fo general is it become, that whether the parties are in the 
miniftry or in the oppofitjon it makes, n© difference : they are fure of the 
guarantee of each othwr. 
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tion of the fpoil, it makes itfelf friends ; and when it ceafes to 
do this, it will ceafe to be the idol of cOurtiers. 

As the principle on which con dilutions are now formed reie&i 
all hereditary pretenfions to government, it alfo reje&s all that 
catalogue of affumptions known by the name of prerogatives. 

If there is any government where prerogatives might with an- 
parent fafety be entrudecf, to any individual, it is in the fcederM 
government of America. The Prefident of the United States of 
America is ele&ed only for four years. He is not only refponfible 
in the general fenfe of the word, but a particular mode is laid down 
in the constitution for trying him. He cannot be ele&ed under 
thirty five years of age; and he mull: be a native of the country. 

In a companion of thefe cafes with the government of En^- 
land the difference when applied to the latter amounts to an ab- 
urdity. In England the perfon who exercifes prerogative is 
oiten a foreigner ; always half a foreigner, and always married to 
a foreigner. He is never in full natural or political conne&ion 
with the country, is not refponfible for any thing, and becomes 
c age at eighteen years ; yet fuch a perfon is permitted to form 
oreign alliances, without even the knowledge of the nation, and 
to make war and peace without its confent. 

But this is not all. Though fuch a perfon cannot difpofe of 
the government, in the manner of a tedator, he di&ates the mar- 
riage conne&ions, which, ,in effe&, accomplifhes a great part of 
the lame end. He cannot dire&ly bequeath half the government 
to rruffia, but he can form a marriage partnerfhip that will pro- 
duce always the fame thing. Under fuch circumdances, it is 
happy for England that fhe is not fituated on the continent, or fhe 
might, like HolIancKall under the di&atorfhip of Pruffia. Hol- 
land, by marriage, is as effe&ually governed by Pruffia, as if the 
old tyranny of bequeathing the government had been the means. 

1 lie preiidency in America, (or, as it is fometimes called, the 
executive,) is the only office from which a foreigner is excluded, 
and in England it is the only one to which he is admitted. A 
foreigner cannot be a member of parliament, but he may be what 
I s called a king. If there is any reafon for excluding foreigners, 
it ought to be from thofe offices where mifehief can moll be a&- 
ed, and where by uniting every bias of intereft and attachment, 
the trud is bed fecured. 

But as nations proceed in the great bufinefs of forming conftitu- 
ions, they will examine with more precifion into the nature and 
buiinels of that department which is called the executive. What the 
legiilative and judicial departments are, every one can fee ; but 

^■T W aV e ^ e< ^ t0 * n Europe, is called the executive, as 

aiitinct from thofe two, it is either a political fuperfldity or a 
chaos or unknown things. 

Some kind of official department to which reports fhall be made 
from the different parts of a nation, or from abroad, to be laid 
before the national reprefentatives, is all that is neceffary ; but 
t. ere is no confidency in calling this the executive ; neither can 
it be considered in any other light than as inferior to the legifla - 

tive 
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tive. The fovereign authority in any country is the power of 
making laws, and every thing elfe is an official department. 

Next to the arrangement of the principles and the organiza- 
tion oi the feveral parts of a conditution, is the providon to be 
made for the fupport ofxhe perfons to whom the nation fhall con- 
fide the administration of the conditut io nal powers. 

A nation can have no right to retime and fervices of any 
perfen at his own expence, whom it may chufe to employ or en- 
trud in any department whatever ; neither can any reafon fee 
given for making provifion for the fupport of any one part of 
a government and not for the other. 

But, admitting that the honour of being entruded with any 
part of a government, is to be conlidered a fufficient reward, it 
ought to be fo to every perfon alike. If the members of the le- 
gidature of any country are to ferve at their own expence, that 
\ which is called the executive, whether monarchical, or by any 
other name, ought to ferve in like manner. It is inconfident to 
pay the one, and accept the fervice of the other gratis. 

i*n America, every department in the government is decently 
- provided for ; but no one is extravagantly paid. Every member 
\ Congrefs, and of the affemblies, is allowed a fufficiency for his 

expences. Whereas in England, a mod prodigal providon is 
made for the fupport of one part of the, government, and none for 
the other, the confequence of which is, that the one is furnifhed 
with the means of corruption, and the other is put into the con- 
dition of being corrupted. Lefs than a fourth part of fuch ex- 
pence, applied as it is in America, would remedy a great part of 
i the corruption. 

Another reform in the American conditution, is the exploding 
all oaths of perfonality. The oath of allegiance in America is 
to the nation only. The putting any individual as a figure for 
a nation is improper. The happinefs of a nation is the fuperior 
obje&, and therefore the intention of an oath of allegiance ougltf 
not to be obfeured by being figuratively taken, to, or in the name 
of, any perfon. The 03th, called the civic oath, in France, viz. 

“ the nation, the law, and the king,” is improper. If taken at all, 
it ought to be as in America, to the nation only. The law may 
or may not be good ; but, in this place, it can have no other 
meaning, than as being conducive to the happinefs of the nation, 
and therefore is included in it. The remainder of the oath is 
improper^on the ground, that all perfonal oaths ought to be abo- 
lifhed. 1 hey are the remains of tyranny on one part, and flavery 
on the other; and the name of the Creator ought not to be in- 
troduced to witnefs the degradation of his creation; or if taken, 
as is already mentioned, as figurative of the nation,- it is in this 
place redundant. But whatever apology may be made for oaths 
at the firlt eftablifhment of a government, they ought not to be 
permitted aft er wards. If a government requires the fupport of 
oaths, it is a fign that it is not worth fupporting, and ought not 
to be fupported. Make government what it ought to be, and it 
will fupport itfelf. 

To 
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To conclude this part of the fubjeft -One of the greateft im- 
provements that has been made for the perpetual fecurity and 
progrefs of conllitutional liberty, is the provifion which the new 
conftitutions make for occafionly revifmg, altering and amending 

The principPe upon which Mr. Burke formed his political 
creed, that “ of binding and confronting pofterity to the end of time, and 
4< of renouncing and abdicating the rights of all pofieriiy, for ever” is 
now become too deteftable to be made a fubjed of debate ; and 
therefore, I pafk it over with no other notice than expofin^it. 

Government is but now beginning to be known. Hitherto it 
has been the mere exercife of power, which forbad all effectual 
int ° and g r o und e<i itfelf wholly on poffeffion 

While the enemy of- liberty was its judge, the progrefs of its prin- 
Ciples mull have been final] indeed. t 

.The conftitutions of America, and alfo that of France, have 
either affixed a period for their revifion, or laid down the mode 
by which improvements lhall be made. It is perhaps impoffibie 
to eftablilh any thing that combines principles with opinions and 
prattice, which the progrefs of circumftances, through a length 
of years, will not im fome meafure derange, or render inccnfift- 
ent ; and, therefore, to prevent inconveniences accumulating, 
till they difcourage reformations or provoke revolutions, it is belt 
to provide the means of regulating them as they occur. The 
Rights of Man are the rights of all generations of men, and can- 
fiot be monopolized by any. That which is worth following, 
will be followed for the fake of its worth ; and it is in this that 
its fecurity lies, and not in any conditions with which it may be ! 
encumbered. When a man leaves property to his heirs, he does 
not conned it with an obligation that they lhall accept it. Why 
then fhould we do otherwife with refped to conftitutions ? 

The bell conftitution that could now be devifed, confiftent with 
the condition of the prefent moment, may be far lhort of that excel- 
lence which a few years may afford. There is a morning of rea- 
fon rifing upon man on the fubjed of government, that has not 
appeared before. As the barbarifm of the prefent old govern- 
ments expires, the moral condition of nations with refptd to each 
other will be changed. Man will not be brought up with the 
favage idea of considering his fpecies as his enemy, becaufe tho 
accident of birth gave the individuals exiftence in countries dif- 
tinguifhed by different names : and as conftitutions have always 
fome relation to external as well as to domeftic circumftances, the 
means of benefiting by every change, foreign or domeftic, Ihould 
be a part of every conftitution. 

We already fee an alteration in the national difpofitien of Eng- 
land and France towards each other, which, when we look back 
to only a few years, is itfelf a revolution. Who could have fore- 
feerr, or who would have believed, that a French National Affem- 
bly would ever have been a popular toaft in England, or that a 
friendly alliance of the two nations fhould become the wiih of 
either. It fhews, that man, were he not corrupted hy govern- 
ments, 
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meats, is naturally the friend of man, and that human nature is 
not of itfelf vicious. The fpiric of jealoufy and ferocity, which 
the governments, of the two countries infpired, and which they 
rendered fubfervient to the purpofe of taxation, is now yielding 
to the dictates of reafon, intereft, and humanity. The trade of 
courts is beginning to be underftood, and the affeftation of my 
fiery, with all the artificial forcery by which they impofed upoa 
mankind, w on the decline. It has received its death-wound- 
and though it may linger, it will expire. 

Government ought to be as much open to improvement as any 
thing which appertains to man, inftead of which it has been mo- 
nopolized from age to age, by the moft ignorant and vicious 
of the human race. Need we any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the excefs of debts and taxes with which eve- 
ry nation groans, and the quarrels into which they have partici- 
pated the world ? r 

Juft emerging from fuch a barbarous condition*, it is too foon 
to determine to what extent of improvement government may 
yet be carried. For what we can forfee, all Europe may form 
but one great republic, and man be free of the whole. 

CHAP. V. 

WAYS and MEANS of improving the condition of Europe, inter - 
fperfed with Mifcellaneous Obfervations . 

I N contemplating a fubje& that embraces with equatorial mag- 
nitude the whole region of humanity, it is impoffible to con- 
line the purfuit in one fingle direction. It takes ground on 
every character and condition that appertains to man, and blends 
the individual, the nation, and the world. 

From a fmall fpark, kindled in America, a Hame has arifen 
not to be extinguished. Without confuming, like the Ultima 
Ratio Regum, it winds its progrefs from nation td nation, and con- 
quers by a filent operation. Man finds himfelf changed, he 
fcarcely perceives how. He acquires a knowledge of his rights 
by attending juftly to his intereft, and difeovers in the event that 
the ftrength and powers of defpotifm confift wholly in the fear of 
refilling it, and that, in order “ to be free, it is fujfcient that he 
wills it ” 

Having in all the preceding parts of this work endeavoured 
to ellablifh a fyftem of principles as a bafis, on which govern- 
ments ought to be ere&ed ; I lhall proceed in this, to the way> 
and means of rendering them into pradice. But in order to in- 
troduce this part of the fubjeft with more propriety, and 
ftronger effect, fome preliminary obfervations deducible from, or 
connected with, thofe principles are neceffary. 

Whatever the form or conftitution of government may be, it 
ought to have no other objeft than the general happinefs. 
When, inftead of this, it operates to create and encreafe wretch- 
ednefs in any of the parts of fociety, it is on a wrong fyftem, and 
reformation is neceftary. 
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Cuftofnary language has clafled the condition of man under 
the two defcriptions of civilized and uncivilized life. To the 
one it has afcribed felicity and afduence ; to the other hardfhip 
and want. But however our imagination may be impreffed bv 
painting and compftrifcn, it is nevertheless true, that a great 
portion of mankind, in what are called civilized countries, are in 
a ftate of poverty and wretchednefs, far below the condition of 
an Indian. I ipeak not of one country, but of all. It is f 0 
England, it is fo all over Europe.^ Let Vs enquire into the caufe. 

It lies not in.any natural defed in the principles of civilization 
but in preventing thofe principles having an univerfal operation ; 
the confequence of which is, a perpetual fyftem of war and ex- 
pence, that drains the country, and defeats the general felicity 
of which civilization is capable. 

All the European governments (France now excepted) are 
conftruded not on the principle of univerfal civilization, but on 
the reverfe of it. So far as thofe governments relate to each 
other, they are in the fame condition as we conceive of favage 
uncivilized life ; they put themfelves beyond the law as well of 
God as of man, and are, with refped to principle and reci- 
procal condud, likefo many individuals in a ftate of nature. 

The inhabitants of every country, under the civilization of 
laws, eafily civilize together, but governments being yet in an 
uncivilised ftate, and almolt continually at war, they pervert the 
abundance which civilized life produces to carry on the uncivi- 
lized part to a greater extent. By thus engrafting the bar- 
barifm of government upon the internal civilization of a coun- 
try, it draws from the latter, and more efpecially from the 
poor, a great portion of thofe earnings, which ftiould be applied 
to their own fubftftence and comfort.— Apart from all reflexions 
of morality and philofophy, it is a melancholy fad, that more 
than one-fourth of the labour of mankind is annually confumed 
by this barbarous fyftem. 

What has ferved to continue this evil, is the pecuniary ad- 
vantage, which all the governments of Europe have found in 
keeping up this ftate of uncivilization. It affords to them pre- 
tences^for power, and revenue, for which there would be neither 
©ccafton nor apology, if the circle of civilization were rendered 
compleat. Civil government alone, or the government of laws, 
is not produdive of pretences for many taxes; it operates at 
home, diredly under the eye of the country, and precludes the 
poflibility of much impofition. But when the feene is laid in 
the uncivilized contention of governments, the held of pretences 
is enlarged, and the country, being no longer a judge, is open to 
every impofition, which governments pleafe to ad. 

Not a thirtieth, fcarcely a fortieth, part of the taxes which 
are raifed in England are either occafioned by, or applied to, 
the purpofes of civil government. It is not difficult to fee, that 
the whole which the adual government dees in this refped, is to 
cnad laws, and that the country adminillers and executes them, 

a 
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at its own expence, by means of magiftrates, juries, feflioas, and 
aUize, over and above the taxes which it pays. 

lathis view of the cafe, we have two diftind charaders of 
government; the one tlie civil government of laws, which 
operates at home, the other the court or cabinet government 
which operates abroad, on the rude plan of uncivilized life ; "the 
one attended with little charge, the other with boundlefs extra- 
vagance ; and fo diftind are the two, that if the latter were to 
fink, as it were by a fudden opening of the earth, and totally dif- 
appear, the farmer would not be deranged. It would ftill pro- 
ceed, becaufe it k the common intereft of the nation that it ihould 
and all the means are in the pradice. 

Revolutions, then, have for their objed, a change in the mo- 
ral condition of governments, and with this change the burtheii 
of public taxes will leflen, and civilization will be left to the 
enjoyment of that abundance, of which it is now deprived. 

In contemplating the whole of this fubjed, I extend my views 
into the department of commerce. In all my publications, where 
the matter would admit, I have been an advocate for commerce, 
becaufe I am a friend to its effeds. It is a pacific fyftem, ope- 
rating to cordialize mankind, by rendering natiens, as well as 
individuals, ufeful to each other. As to mere theoretical reforma- 
tion, I have never preached it up. The moft effedual procefs is 
that of improving the condition of man by means of his intereft; 
and it is on this ground 1 take my ftand. 

If commerce were permitted to ad to the univerfal extent it is 
capable, it would extirpate the fyftem of war, and produce a re- 
volution in the uncivilized ftate of governments. The invention 
of commerce has arifen fince thofe governments began, and is 
the greateft approach towards univerfal civilization, that has yet 
been made by any means not immediately flowing from moral 
principles. 

Whatever has a tendency to promote the civil intercourfe of 
nations, by an exchange of benefits, is a fubjed as worthy of 
philofophy as of politics. Commerce is no ether than the traffic 
of two individuals, multiplied on a fealeof numbers ; and by the 
fame rule that nature intended the intercourfe of two, ffie intend- 
ed that of all. For this purpofe lhe has diftributed the materials 
of man ufadures and commerce, in various and diftant parts of a 
nation of the world ; and as they cannot be procured by war fo 
cheaply or fo commodioufly as by commerce, ffie has rendered 
the latter the means of extirpating the former. 

A« the two are nearly the oppolites of each other, confequent- 
ly, the uncivilized ftate of European governments is injurious to 
commerce. Every kind of dellrudion or embarraffment ferves 
toleffen the quantity, and it matters but little in what part of the 
commercial world the redudion begins. Like blood, it cannot 
bs taken from any of the parts, without being taken from the 
whole mafs in circulation, and all partake of the iofs. When 
the ability in any nation to buy is deftroyed, it equally involves 
the feller. Could the government of England deftroy the com- 
a rnerte 
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mercc of all other nations, (he would mod e(Te£lually ruin her 

°7; is poflible that a nation may be the carrier for the world, 
but (he cannot be the merchant. She cannot be the feller and 
the buyer of her own merchandife. The ability to buy muft re- 
fid- out of herfelf ; and, therefore, the profpenty of any commer- 
cial nation is regulated by the profpenty of the reft. I f they are 
poor (he cannot be rich, and her condition, be it what it may, « 
mn index of the height of the commercial tide in other nations. 

That the principles of commerce, and ns umverfal operation 
mav be underftood, without undemanding the pradice, is a po- 
fition that reafon will not deny ; and it is on this ground only 
tw T areue the fubjedl. It is one thing in the counting houfe. 
in the world it is another. With refped to its operation it muft 
neceffarilv be contemplated as a reciprocal thing ; that only one 
f'fr;.. powers refides within the nation, and that the whole is 
ts effectually deftroyei by deftroying the half that refides with- 
* * “ tf the deftrudion had been committed on that which is 
within ; for neither can ad without the other. 

When in the laft, as well as in former wars, the commerce o 
Emrland funk, it was becaufe the general quantity was leflened 
ev-rv where : and it now rifes, becaufe commerce is m a r.fing 
K in every nation. If England, at this day, imports and ex- 
ports more than at any former period, the nations with which 
foe traces muft neceflarily do the lame ; her imports are their 

eX Ttere an ct V ^'"nTfuch thing as a nation flourifhing alone ia 
1 I, - foe c?n only participate ; and the deftrudion of it 
commerce , . afft . a all . When, therefore, go- 

ln any £" are at war> the attack is made upon the common flock 
SSSSS ! and the confequence is the feme as if each had at- 

^Thl prefent’increafe of commerce is not to be attributed to 

milfterl or to *££ 3S Jw 

WrSrVyed?the channels of trade broken up, the high road of 
r i n fefted with robbers of every nation, and the attention 

the world called to other objeds. Thofe interruptions have 
«afed, and peace has^reftored the deranged condition of things 

to their proper order *. - rec k 0 ns the balance 

- wh« i. — . w- 

. <„ a™™., 

J> Jf 'S’SSSb '.rate of ..ltd. j»rd out of,h= p.rt 
t0 the revolution. 1 ne gr twas between ciejpt 

of Philadelphia, before the commencement .of Jf ds 0 f ^Jlve 
and nine hundred. In the year 17 , • . . an eight part of the, 

hundred. As the ftatc ot I eru > vama is . ‘ ^ ycffels muft now he 

Unred States in population, the whole number ot vcneis 

nearly ten thou fan d. lance 
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lance ; and it is from this, cafe that commerce is univerfally fup- 
ported. Every nation feels the advantage, or it would abandon 
the praftice : but the deception lies in the mode of making up 
the accounts, and in attributing what are called profits to a wrong 
caufe. ® 

Mr. Pitt has fometimes amufed himfdf, by (hewing what he 
called a balance of trade from the cuftom-houfe books. This 
mode of calculation, not only affords no rule that is true, but one 
that it is falfe. 

in the firit place. Every cargo that departs from the cuffom- 
houfe, appears on the books as an export ; and, according to the 
cuftom- houfe balance, the Ioffes at fea, and by foreign failures, 
are all reckoned on the fide of profit, becaufe they appear as ex- 
ports. 

, Secondly, Becaufe the importation by the fmuggling trade 
does not appear on the cuftom-houi'e books, to arrange ^againft 
the exports. 6 

No balance, therefore, as applying to fuperior advantages, 
can be drawn from thofe documents ; and if we examine the na- 
; tural operation of commerce, the idea is fallacious ; and if true, 
s would foon be injurious. The great fupport of commerce con- 
'l fills in the balance being a level of benefits among all nations. 

Two merchants of different nations trading together, will botk 
become rich, and each makes the balance in his own favour; 
confequently, they do not get rich out of each other; and it is 
| the fame with refpeft to the nations in which they reffde. The 
f ca fe muff He, that each nation muff get rich out of its own means, 
n and increafes that riches by fomechihg which it procures from 
another in exchange. 

If a merchant in England fends an article of English manu- 
facture abroad, which colts him a frilling at home, and imports 
fomething which fells for two, he makes a balance of one frilling 
in his own favour : but this is not gained out of the foreign na- 
i tion or the foreign merchant, for he alfo does the fame by the 
! article he receives, and neither has a balance of advantage upon 
the other. ^ T he original value of the two articles in their pro- 
per countries were but two (hillings ; but by changing their 
places, they acquire a new idea of value, equal to double what 
they had at firft, and that Increafed value is equally divided. 

There k no otherwife a balance on foreign than on domeftic 
commerce. The merchants of London and Nevycaffle trade on 
the lame principles, as if they refided in different nations, a nd 
mas'e their balances in the fame manner: yet London doss not 
get rich out ofNewcaftk, any more vhan Newcallle cur of Lon- 
don: but coals, the merchandize of Newcaffie, have an addi- 
tional value at London, and London merchandize has the fame 
at Newcaffie. * 

Though the principle of all commerce is the fame, the demef- 
tlc > in a national view, is the part the mod beneficial ; becaulc 
the whole of the advantages, on both fides, rolls within the na- I 
ton ; whereas, in foreign commerce, it is only a participatio n e 
half. C Th 
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The mod: unprofitable of all commerce is that conne&ed with 
foreign dominion. To a few individuals it may be beneficial, 
merely becaufe it is commerce ; but to the nation it is a lofs. 
The expence of maintaining dominion . more than abforbs the 
profits of any trade. It does not increafe the general quantity 
in the world, but operates to leffen it ; and as a greater mafs 
would be afloat by relinquifhing dominion, the participation 
without the expence would be more valuable than a greater 
quantity with it. 

giu it is impofilble to engrofs commerce by dominion.; and 
therefore it is (till move fallacious. It cannot exill in confined 
channels, and necefiarily breads uuw by regular or irregular 
means, that defeat the attempt: and to fucceed would be dill 
worfe. Trance, fince the revolution, has been more than indif- 
ferent as to foreign pofTeflions ; and other nations will become 
the fame, when they inveiiigate the fubjed with refped to com- 
merce. 

To the expence of dominion is to be added that of navies, 
and when the amount of the two are fubftrafled from the profits 
of commerce, it will appear, that what is called the balance of 
trade, even admitting it to exifl, is not enjoyed by the nation, 
but abforbed by the government. 

The idea of having navies for the proteftion of commerce is 
delufive. It is putting the means of definition for the means of 
prote&ion. Commerce needs no other prote&ion than the reci- 
procal interefl which every nation feels in fupporting it— it is 
common flock— it exifis by a balance of ad vantages to all ; and 
' the only interruption it meets, is from the prefent uncivilized date 
cf governments, and which it is its common interefl to reform *, 

Quitting this fubjeft, I new proceed to other matters. — As it is 
necefia; y to include England in the profiped of a general refor- 
mation/it is proper to enquire into the defetts of its govern- 
ment. It is only by each nation reforming .its own, that the 
whole can be improved, and the full benefit of the reformation en- 
joyed. Only partial advantages can flow from partial .reforms. 

France ap'd England are the only two countries in Europe 
where a reformation in government could have fuccefsfuliy be- 
gun. The one fecure by the ocean, ana the other by the immen- 
tty of its internal drength, could defy the malignancy of foreign,; 
defpotifm. But it is with revolutions as with comme ce, the ad- 
vantages increafe. by their becoming general, and double to either * 
what each would receive alone. 

As a new fydem is now opening to the view of the world, the 
European courts are plotting to counteract it. Alliances, con- 

# When I faw Mr. Pitt’s mode of edimating the balance of trade, in one 
«*f his parliamentary fpeeches, he appeared to me to know nothing of tht 
nature and interefl of commerce ; and no man has more wantonly tortured 
it. than himfelf. During a period of peace, it has been havocked with the 
calamities of war. Three times has it been thrown into ftagnation, and 
thw veffels unmanned by impreffing, within iefs than four years of peace. 
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trary to alj former fyftemsare agitating, and a common interdt 
of courts is forming againft the common incereft of man This 
combination draws a line that runs throughout Europe and ore 
fents a caufe entirely new as to exclude all calculations from 
former circumftances. While defpotifm warred with defpotifm 
man had no interefl in the conteft;' but in a caufe that unites the 
foldier with the citizen, and nation with nation, the defpotifm of 
courts, though it feels the danger, and mediates revenue, is 
afraid to drike. 6 9 

No queftion has arifen within the records of hiftory that prefied 
with the importance of the prefent. Jt ilZ : v aetne , ^ or 
that party fhall be m or not, or whig or tory, or high or low 
fliall prevail ; but whether man lhall inherit his rights? and uni- 
verfal civilization take place ? Whether the fruits of his labours 
lhall be enjoyed by himfelf, or confumed by the profligacy of 
governments ? Whether robbery lhall be banilhed froincourts 
and wretchednefs from countries ? 9 

When, in countries that are called civilized, we fee age eoino- 
to the workehoufe and youth to the gallows, fomething mutt be 
wrong m the fyftem of government. It would feem, by the ex- 
terior appearance of fuch countries, that all was happinefs ; but 
their lies hjdden from the eye of common ohf rvation, a mafs of 
wretchednefs that has fcarcely any .other, chance, than to expire 
in poverty or infamy. Its entrance into fife is marked with the 
prelsge of its fate ; and until this is remedied, it is in vain to 
punith. 

Civil government does n*t confitt in executions ; but in mak- 
ing that provifion for the inilru&ion of youth, and the fupport of 
age, as to exclude, as much as pofhble, p; cfi 5 gacy from the One, 
and defpair from the other. ImTead of this, the refources of a 
country are lavifhed upon kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, * 
un pallors, and proflitutres ; and even the poor themfelves, with 
all their wants upon them, are compelled to fupport the fraud 
that epprefies them. 

Why is it, that fcarcely any are executed but the poor ? The 
fad is a proof, among other 'things, of a wretchednefs in their i 
condition. Bred up without morals, and cad upon the world 
without a profped, they are the expofed facrifice of vice and le- 
gal barbari.y. 1 he millions that are fuperfluoufly wafted upon 
governments, are more than fuilicient to reform thofe evils, and 
to benefit the condition of every man in a nation, not included, 
within the purlieus of a court. This I hope to make appear ia 
the progrels of this work. 

It is the nature of companion to afTociate with misfortune. In 
taking up this fubjeft I feek no recompcnce — I fear no confe- 
quer.ee. Fortified with that proud integrity, that difdains to tri- 
umph or to yeild, I will advocate the Rights of Man. 

It is to my advantage that 1 have ferved an apprentice (hip to 
^ knew the value of moral inflrudion, and I have feen the 
ranger of the contrary. 

At an early period, little more than fix’veen years of acre, raw 
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V n 3 adventurous, and heated with the falfe heroifm of a mailer * 
who had ferved in a man of war, I began the carver of my own 
fortune, and entered on board the Terrible Privateer, Captain 
Death From this adventure I was happuy prevented by the 
a-fteftionate and moral remonftrance of a good father, who, from 
his own habits of life, being of the Quaker profeffion, mull begin 
to look upon me as loft. But the impreilon, mucn as it aftefted 
at the time, b»gan to wear away, and I entered afterwards in the 
King of Praffia Privateer, -Capt. Mendez, and went with her to 
fea. Yet, from fuch a beginning, and with all the inconveni- 
ence of early life againft me, I arn proud to fay, that with a per- 
severance undifmayed by difficulties, a difintereftednefs that com- 
pelled refpea./I have not only contributed to raife a new empire 
in the world, founded on a new fyftem of government, but l have 
arrived at an eminence in polical literature, the moil: difficult 
<>f all lines to fucceed and excel in, which ariftocracy, with all its 
aids, has not been able to reach or to rival. 

Knowing my own heart, and feeling myfelf, as 1 now do, Ul- 
terior to all the fkirmilh of party the inveteracy of interdled or 
millaken opponents, I anfwer not to fallehood or abufe, but pro- 
ceed to the defeas of the Er.glilh government f. 



* Rev, William Knowles, matter of the grammar fchool of Thetford, 

tn nSfe, a „d felf-intercft have been fo uniformly connefted, that the 
•vorld. from being fo often deceived, has a right to be fufmewus of public 
characters : but with regard to myfelf, I am perfefitly eafy on this head. 

1 did not, at my firft letting out in' public life, nearly let ent-cen \ ears ago, 
» vrn 1B , V thoughts to fubjc&s of government from motives of in tore ft ; and 
•mv conduit from that moment io this, proves the fa &. I faw an oppor. 
tunirv in which I thought I could do feme good, and I followed exactly 
•what my heart dilated. 1 neither read books, nor fludicd other people s 
opinions. I thought for myfelf. The cafe was this : # 

During the fuipenfion of the old governments in America, both prior 
to. and a? the breaking out of fertilities, I was ftruck with tin.* order and 
decorum with which every thing was condu&ed : and imp relied with the 
idea that’? little more than what fociety naturally performed, was all the 
covernment that was neccflary ; and that monarchy and ariftocracy were 
* -, m u and impositions upon mankind. On thcle principles l.publiihed 
rue pa mp hletChwman Senfe . Tbc fuccefs it met with was beyond any thing 
We the invention of printing. I gave he copy-right up to every ftatem 
t } 1( - union, and the demand ran to not lefts man one hundred thomand co- 
pies. I continued' the ftubje& in the fame manner, under the title ©t the 
Cr (is till the complete eftablifhment of the revolution. 

After the declaration of independence, Congrcfts unanimcAifty, and un- 
known to me, appointed me ftecretary in the foreign department. 1 ms 
w is agreeable to me, becaufte it gave me the opportunity of feeing into the 
abilities of foreign courts, and their manner of doing bufinefs. Butamii- 
unde^ndin^ arifing between congrefts and me, rdpeding one ot their 
commiiljoners then, in Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, I rehgned the ofhee, and 
declined, at the fame time, the pecuniary offers made me by the mimiters 
of France 7 and Spain, M. Gerard and Don Juan Mirralles. 

I had by t hi* time fto completely gained the car and confidence ot Ame- 
rica, and my own independency was become fo vifiblc, as to £ ! ' e a 
jpange in political writing, beyond, perhaps, what any man ever poUenea 
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I begin with charters and corporations. 



Pr 



It is a perverfion of terms to fay, that a charter gives rights. 
It operates by a contrary effeft, that of taking rights away] 

in any country ; and what is more extraordinary, 1 held it undim imlhed 
ro the end of the war, and enjoy it in the fame manner to the. prefent 
moment. As my objedt was not myfelf, I fet out with the determina- 
tion, and happily with the difpofition, of not being moved by p raife or 
cenfure, friendfhip or calurnnly y nor of being drawn from rnv purpofe by 
any perfonai altercation ; and the man who cannot do this, is not fit for a 
public character. 

When the war ended, I went from Philadelphia to Borden-Town, on 
the eaft bank, of the. Delaware,-, where I have a fm all place. Congrcfk 
was at this time at Prince-Town, fifteen miles diftant ; and General* 
Wafhington had taken his head-quarters at Rocky-Hill, within the neigh- 
bourhood of Congrels, for the purpoie of resigning up his com million, 
(the objedt for which he accepted it being accomplished,), and of retiring 
to private lib. While he was on this bufinefs, he wrote me the letter,, 
which X< here fubjoin. 

Rocky-Hill, Sept: 10,1783,. 

I have learned fiflce.Ihave been at this place, that you arc at Bordeir- 
Town. Whether for the fake of retirement or ceconomy, I know not.- 
Be it for cither, for both, or whatever it may,' if you will come to this- 
place, and partake with me, I {hall be exceedingly happy to lee you at it. 

Your prefence may remind Congrefs of your paft ferviccs to this coun- 
try ; and if it is in my power to imp refs them, command my beft exertions 
with freedom, as they will be rendered cheartully by one who entertains 
a lively fenfe of the importance of your work?, and who, with much plea- 
fure, fubferibes himfeif, Your iincere friend, 

G. WASHINGTON. 



During the war, in the latter end of the year 1 780, L formed to myfeif 
a defign of coming. over to England; and communicated it to General 
Greene, who was then in Philadelphia, on his route to the fouthward, Ge- 
neral Wafhington being then at too great a diftance to communicate with 
immediately. I was ftrongly imp re {fed with the idea, that if I could 
get over to Englahd, without being known, and only remain in fatety 
till I could get out a publication, that I could open the eyes of the coun- 
try with refpeft to the madnefs and ftupidity of its government. 1 faw* 
that the parties in parliament had pitted themfelves as far as they coukl 
£0, and could make no new imprellions on each other. General Greene 
entered billy into my views ; but the affair of Arnold and Andre happen-- 
ing juft after, he changed his mind, and, under ftrong apprehenhons lor 
my fafety, wrote very prcllingly to me from Annapolis, in. Maryland, to 
give up the defign, which, with fomc reludtance, 1 did* Soen after this 
I accompanied Col. Lawrens, ion of Mr. Lawrens, who was then in the 
Tower, to France, on bufinefs from Congrefs. We landed at L Orient 
and while I remained there, he being gone forward, a circumftance oc- 
curred, that renewed my former defign. An Engl: In packet from Fal~- 
mouth to New- York, with the government difpatches on board, was 
brought into L’Orient That a packet lhould be taken, is no extraordi- 
nary thing ; but that the difpatches ftiould be taken with it, will ic cely 
be credited; as they are always Hung at the cabin window, in a bag !• adeu. 
with cannon-ball, and ready to be funk at a moment. The tadt, 
ever, is as I have ftated it, for the difpatches came into my hands, and - 
read them. The capture, as I was informed, fucceeded h}tthe following 
ftratagem : — The captain of the Madame privateer, who fpoke Fiighm, 
on coming up with the packet, paffed himfeif for the captain of an Engluii 
* C 3 fng&te,* 
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Rights are inherently in all the inhabitants ; but charters, by an- 
nulling thofe rights in the majority, leave the right by exclufion 
in the hands of a few. If charters were conftru&ed fo as to ex- 
prefs in direft terms, “ that every inhabitant , <who is not a ?nember 
* € of a corporation , Jhall not exercife the right of voting f fuch char- 
ters would, in the face, be charters, not of rights, but of exclti- 
Hon. The effeft is the fame under the form they now Hand ; 
and the only perfons on whom they operate, are the perfons whom 
they exclude. Thofe whofe rights are guaranted, by not being 
taken away, exercife no other rights, than as members of the 
community they are entitled to without a charter ; and, there- 
fore, all charters have no other than an indireft negative opera- 
tion. They do not give rights to A, but they make a difference 
in favour of A by taking away the right of B, and confequently 
are inftruments of injuftice. 

But charters and corporations hdve a more extenfive evil ef- 
fect, than what relates merely to elections. They are fources of 
endlefs contentions in the places where they exift; and they 
JefTen the common rights of national fociety. A native of Eng- 
land, under thfc operation of thefe charters and corporations, 
cannot be faid to be an Englilhman in the full fenfe of the word. 
He is not free of the nation, in the fame manner that a French- 
man is free of France, and an American of America. His right, 
are ffircumfcribed to the town, and, in fome cafes, to the parifh 
of his birth ; and all other parts, though in his native land, are 
to him as a foreign country. To acquire a refidence in thefe, 
he muff undergo a local naturalization by purchafe, or he is for- 
bidden or expelled the place. This fpecies of feudality is kept 
up to aggrandize the corporations at the ruin of towns ; and the 
effefl is vifible. 

The generality of corporation towns are in a Bate of folitary 
decay, and prevented from further ruin, only by fome circum- 
Hance in their fttuation, fuch as a navigable river, or a plentiful 
furrounding country. As population is one of the chief fources 
of wealth, (for without it land itfelf has no value,) every thing 
which operates to prevent it mull; leffen the value of property ; 
and as corporations have not only this tendency, but directly 
this effefl, they cannot but be injurious. If any policy were to 
be followed, inftead of that of general freedom to every perfon 

frigate, and invited the captain of the packet on board, which, when done, 
he lent fome of his own hands bacK, and fecurod the mail. But be the cir- 
cumftance of the capture what it may, I fpeak with certainty as to die 
government dilpatches* They were lent up tbParis,.to Count Vergennes, 
and when Col. Lawrens and myfeif returned to America, we took the 
originals to Congrefs. 

By thefe difpatches I faw into the ftupiditv of the Englifh cabinet, far 
more than I otherwife could’ have done, and I renewed my former defign. 
But Col. Lawrens was fo unwilling to return alone : more cipccially, as 
among other matters, we had a charge of upwards of two hundred thou- 
fand pounds fterling in money, that I gave into his wiihes, and finally 
gave up my plan. But I am now certain, that if I could have executed 
it, that it would not have been altogether unfucccibfuL 
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to fettle where he chofe, (as in France or America,) it would be 
more confident to give encouragement to new comers, than to 
preclude their admiffion by exaflin^ premiums from them # . 

The perfons moll immediately interefted in the abolition of 
corpo rations, are the inhabitants of the towns where corporations, 
are eftablifhed. The inftances of MancheBer, Birmingham, and 
. Sheffield,. fhew, by contrail, the injury which thofe Gothic inili- 
tutions are to property and commerce. A few examples may be 
found, fuch as that of London, whole natural and commercial ad- 
vantage, owing to its fttuation on the Thames, is capable of bear- 
•ing up againft the political evils of a corporation ; but in alrnoft 
ail other cafes the fatality is to vifible to be douted or denied. 

Though the whole nation is not fo directly affe&ed by the de- 
preffion of poverty in corporation towns as the inhabitants them- 
felves, it partakes of the confequence. By leftening the value 
of property, the quantity of national commerce is curtailed. Eve- 
ry man is a cullomer in proportion to his ability ; and as all parts 
of a nation trade with each other, whatever affetts any of the 
parts, mull: neceifarily communicate to the whole. 

As one of the houfes of the English parliament is, in a great 
^ meafure, made up of ele&ions from thefe corporations ; and as 
it is unnatural that a pure Bream (hou<d flow from a foul fountain, 
its vices are but a continuation of the vices of its origin. A man 
cf moral honour arid good political principles, cannot fubmit *0 
the mean drudgery and difgraceful arts, by which fuch ele&ions 
are carried. To be a fucceisful candidate, he mull be deftitute 
of the qualities that conBitute a juft leg’fiator ; and being thus 
I i difeiplined to corruption by the mode of entering into parlia- 
ment, it is not to be expelled that the reprefentative fhould be 
better than the man. 

Mr. Burke, in fpeaking of the Englifti reprefentaticn, has ad- 
vanced as bold a challenge as ever was given in the days of chi- 
• valry. <c Our reorefentation,” fays he, tc has been found per- 
“ fetily adequate to ail the pnrpofes for which a reprefentaticn of the 
<l people can be defied or devifed. I defy,” continues he, (t the 
“ enemies of our confmu ion to Ihew the contrary.” 

This declaration from a man who has been in conftant oppofi- 
tion to ail the meautres of parliament the whole of his political 
life, a year cr two excepted, is moft extraordinary ; and, com- 

* ]t is difficult to. account for the origin of charter and corporation 
towns, Unlefswc fuppofe them to have aiifcii out of, or been cotmefted 
with, fome fpecies rt garrifon fervice The times in which they began 
juilify this idea.' Tiie generality of thole towns have been garrifons ; and 
the corporations were charged with the care of the gates of the towns, 
when no military garrifon was prelent. Their refuting or granting ad- 
million to ftrangers, which has produced the cuftom of giving, felling, and 
buying freedom, has more of the nature of garrifon authority than civil 
government. Soldiers are free of all corporations throughout the nation, 
by the lame propriety that every lotdier is free of every garrifon, and n« 
other perfons are. He cau follow any employment, with the permilfton. 
oi his officers, in any corporation town throughout th$ nation* 
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paring him with himfelf, admits of no other alternative, than that 
he aXed again# his judgment as a member, or has declared con- 
trary to it as an author. 

But it is not in the representation only that defers lie, and 
therefore I proceed in the next place to the ariftocracy. 

What is called the Houfe of Peers, is conilituted on a ground 
very fimilar to that, again# which there is a law in other cafes. 
It amounts to a combination of perfons in one common inters#. 
No reafon can be given, why an houfe of legislation fhould be 
compofed entirely of men whofe occupation confifts in letting 
landed property, than why it #iould be compofed of thofe who 
hire, or of brewers, or bakers, or any other feparate clafs of men. 

Mr. Burke calls this houfe, the great ground and pillar of /ecu- 
*' rity to the landed inter eft” Let us examine this idea. 

What pillar of fecurity does the landed intereft require more 
*han any other intereft in the ftate, or what right has it to a di- 
itinX and feparate reprefentation from the general intereft of a 
mation ? The only ufe to be made of this power, (and which it 
has always made,) is to ward off taxes from ufelf, and throw the 
burthen upon fuch articles of confumption by which itfelf would 
jbe lea# afteXed 

That this has been the confequence, (and will always be the 
lecnfequence of conftruXing governments on combinations,) is 
evident with refpeX to England, from the hiilory of its taxes. 

Notwithftanding taxes have encreafed and multiplied upon 
every article of common confumption, the land-tax, which more 
particularly affeXs this c< pillar,’’ has diminished. In 1788, the 
amount of the land-tax was £.1,950,000, which is half a million 
lefs than it produced alrnoff an hundred years ago *, notwithftand- 
ing the rentals are in many inftances doubled fince that period. 

Before the coming of the Hanoverians, the taxes were divided 
in nearly equal proportions between the land and articles of con- 
fumption, the land bearing rather the large# fhare : but fince 
. that asra, nearly thirteen millions annually of new taxes have 
been thrown upon confumption. The confequence of which has 
been a conftant encreafe in the number and wretchednefs of the 
poor, and in the amount of poor-rates. Yet here again the 
burthen does not fall in equal proportions on the ariftocracy with 
the re# of the community. Their reftdences, whether in town 
or country, are not mixed with the habitations of the poor. They 
live apart from diftrefs, and the expence of relieving it. It is in 
manufaXuring towns and labouring’ villages that thofe burthens 
prefs the heavie# ; in many of which it is one clafs of poor fup- 
porting another. .. 

Several of the mo# heavy .and produXive taxes are fo contriv- 
ed, as to give an exemption to this pillar, thus ftanding in its 
ewn defence. The tax upon beer brewed for fale does not affeX 
the ariftocracy, who brew theij own beer free of this duty. It 
falls only on thofe who have not conveniency or ability to brew, 

* See Sir John Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue. The land-tax in 
1646 was £.2, 473, 499. 

and 
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and who adl parchafe it in fmall quantities. But wlut will 
mankind think of the juftice of taxation, when they know thi 

exempt f S °nea^ 0m S'® a , rlftocr!!C >' are from circumftances- 
exempt, is nearly equal to the whole of the land-tax, beitip in the - 

orono't 7 ’ niS n0t lefs n0W ’ £ iS 66 ,, 5 z, and with its 
pr portion of the taxes on malt and hops, it exceeds it. — That a 

angle article, thus partially confumed, and that chiefly by the 
working part Ihould be fubjefl to a tax, equal to that on the 
whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a fa& not to be paralelled' 
m tne hntories of revenues. 

This is one of the confequences refulting from an houfe of le- 
giilation, compofed on the ground of a combination of <-ommon 
intereft ; for whatever their feparate politics as to parties may 
be, in this they are united. Whether a combination aXs to raile 
the price of any article for fale, or the rate of wages ; or whe- 
ther it aXs to throw taxes from itfelf upon another clafs of the 
community, the principle and the effect are the fame ; and if the 
one De illegal, it will be difficult to (hew that the other ought to exift* 

It is to no ufe to fay, that taxes are fir# propofed in the houfe 
of commons ; for as the other houfe has always a negative; it can 
always defend itfelf ; and it would be ridiculous to fuppofe that its 
acquiefcence in the meafures to be propofed were norunderftcod 
before hand. Bcftdes which, it has obtained fo much influence by- 
borough-traffic, and fo many of its relations and connexions are 
diffributed on both Tides of the commons, as to give it, befides 
an abfoiute negative in one houfe, a preponderancy in the other, 
in all matters of common concern. 

Jt is difficult to difeover what is meant by the landed intereft* 
if it does not mean' a combination of ariftocratical land-holders,. 
oppofmg their own pecuniary intereft to that of the farmer, and 
every branch of trade, commerce, and manufaXure. In all other 
refpeXs it is the only inters# that needs no partial proteXion. It 
enjoys the general proteXion of the world. Every individual, 
high or low, is interefted in the fruits of the earth ; men. Wo- 
men, and children, of all ages and degrees, will turn out to affift 
the farmer, rather than a harveft fhould not be got in ; and they 
will not aX thus by any other property. It is the only one for 
which the common prayer of mankind is put up, apd the only 
one that can never fail from the want of means. It is the inte-- 
reft, not of the policy, but of the exiftence of man, and when it 
ceafes, he mu# ceafe to be. 

No other intereft in a nation ftands on the fame united fupport. 
Commerce, manufaXurers, arts, fciences, and every thing elfe, 
compared with this, are fupported but in parts. Their proipe- 
rity or their decay has not the fame univer&l influence. When 
v the vallies laugh and fmg, it is not the farmer only, but all cre- 
ation that rejoice. It is a profperity that 'excludesvall envy ; and 
this cannot be faid of any thing elfe. 

Why then does Mr. Burke talk of his houfe of peers, as the 
pillar of the landed intereft? Were that pillar to fink into thj 
earth, the fame landed propertv would continue, and the fam^ 

C 5 ploughing 
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ploughing, fowing, and reaping would go on. The ariftocracy 
are not the farmers who work the land, and raife the produce, ' 
but are the mere confumers of the rent ; and when compared 
with the aftive world are the drones, a feraglio of males, who 
neither colleft the honey nor form the hive, but exift only for 

k^rJJnrke, in his firft effay, called ariftocracy, “ the Corinthian 
“ capital of polijhed feciety” Towards compleating the figure, he 
has now added the pillar-, but ftiil the bafe is wanting; and 
Whenever a nation chufe to aft a Samfon, not blind, but bold, 
down go the temple of Dagon, the Lords, and the Philiftines. 

If a houfe of legiflation is to be compofed of men of one 
clafs, for the purpofe of protefting a diftinct intereft, all 
the other interefts Ihould have the fame. The inequa- 
lity as well as the burthen cf taxation, arifes from admitting it 
in one cafe, and not in all. Had there been an houfe of farmers, 
there had been no game laws ; or an houfe of merchants and ma- 
nufafturers, the taxes had neither been fo unequal nor fo excef- 
five It is from the power of taxation being in the hands of thole 
who can throw fo great a part of it from their own Ihoulders, that 

it has raged without a check. . . ... 

Men of fmall or moderate eftates are more injured by the taxes 
being thrown on articles of confumption, than they are eafed by 
warding it from landed property, for the following reafons : 

Firft, They confume more of the produftive taxable articles, 
in proportion to their property, than thofe of large eftates. 

Secondly, Their refidence is chiefly in towns, and their pro- 
perty in ljoufes ; and the encreafe of the poor-rates, occafioned 
by taxes on confumption, is in much greater proportion than the 
land-tax has been favoured. In Bi ; mingham, the poor-rates are 
not lefs than feven lhillings in the pound. From this, as already 
cbferved, the ariftocracy are in a great meafure exempt. 

Thefe are but a part of the mifchiefs flowing from the wretch- 
ed fcheme of an houfe of peers. 

As a combination, it can always throw a confidence portion 
of taxes from itfelf ; and as an hereditary houfe, accountable to 
nobody, it refcmbles a rotten borough, whofe confent is to be 
courted, by intereft. There are but few of its members, who are 
not in tome mode or other participaters, or difpofers of the pub- 
lie money. One tu:ns a candle-holder, or a lord in waiting; 
another a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of the Hole, or any 
infienificant nominal off.ee, to which a falary is annexed, paid 
out of the public taxes, and which avoids the direft appearance 
of corruption. Such fixations are derogatory to the charath r 
of man; and where they can be fubmitted to, honour cannot reftcU . 

To ail thefe are to be added the numerous dependants, the 
long lift of younger branches and diftant relations, who are pro- 
vided for at the 'public expence : in lhort, were an eftimanon to 
be made of the charge of ariftocracy to a nation, it will be found 
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much for himfelf as would maintain two thoufand poor and aged 
pei.ons. Ism, then, any wonder, that under fuch a P fyftem of |o- 
vernment, taxes and rates have multiplied to their prefer* extern ? 

in Bating tht.e matters I fpeak an open and difinterefted lan- 
guage, di&ated by no paflion but that of humanity. To me, who 
have not only refufed offers, becaufe I thought them improper, 
but have declined rewards I might with reputation have accept- 
ed it is no wonder that meannefs and impofition appear difguft- 
ful. ] ndependance is my happinefs, and I view things as they 
■ are, without regard to place or perfon; my country is the world, 
and my religion is to do good. 

Mr. Burke, in fpeaking of the ariftocratical law of primogeni- 
ture, fays, “it is the Handing law of our landed inheritance ; and 

which, without queftion, has a tendency, and I think/’ conti- 
nues he, " a happy tendency, to preferve a charader of weight 
* ( and confequence.” 6 

Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleafes, but humanity 
and impartial reile&ion will denounce it a law of brutal injuflice* 
Were we not accuftomed to the daily pradice, and did we only 
hear of it as the law of fome dillant part of the world, we Ihould 
conclude that the legiflators of fuch countries had not yet arrived 
at a iiate of civilization. 

As to its preferving a charafter of weight and conference, the 
cafe appears to me direttly the reverfe. It is an attaint upon 
character ; a fort of privateering on family property. It may 
have weight among dependant tenants, but it gives none on a 
fcale of national, and much lefs of univerfal charafter. Speak- 
ing for myfelf, my parents were not able to give me a Ihilling, 
beyond what they gave me in education ; and to do this they dif- 
trefled themfelves ; yet, I poffefs more of what is called confe- 
quence, in the world, than any one in Mr. Burke’s catalogue of 
arillocrats. 

Having thus glanced at fome of the defeas of the two houfes 
of parliament, I proceed to what is called the crown, upon which 
I lhall be very cor.cife. 

[Here follows, on page 107 of the original edition, two para- 
graphs, making together about eleven lines of the fame printing 
as in this edition. 1 hofe two lhort paragraphs are taken into 
the information as profitable matter; but on what ground fuch 
a profecution can be fupported I am at a lofs to difeoveh Every 
part of which a government is compofed mufl be alike fully open 
to examination and invefligation ; and where this is not the cafe 
» the country i s not in a it ate of freedom ; for it is only by the free 
and rational exercife cf this right, that errors, impofitions, and 
ablurdities can be detected and remedied either in the parts feve- 
tally, or in the whole. — If there is any part in a government on 
which the exercife of this right ought to be more fully infilled 
upon by a nation than on another part, it is on that part for 
which the nation pay the mod money, and which, in England, 
is called the crOwn. — After the tivo paragrapns here alluded to 
and which will appear on the trial , ti e work proceeds as follows J 

2_*: .’ l ' A 1- 
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It has been cuftomary to call the crown the executive power, 
and the cuftom is continued, though the reafon has cealed. 

It was called the executive , becauie tne perion whom it fignined 
ufed, formerly, to fit in the charader of a judge, in adminiliering 
or executing the laws. The tribunals were then a part of the 
court The power, therefore, which is now called the judicial, is 
what was called the executive ; and, confequently, one or other 
of the terms is redundant, and one of the oiiices ufelefs. \\ hen 
we fpeak of the crown now, it means nothing ; it figmnes neither 
a judge nor a general : befides which it is the laws that govern, 
#11 d not the man. The old terms are kept up, to give an ap- 
pearance of confequence to empty forms: and the only effect they 
jhave is that of increafmg expences. 

Before I proceeded to the means of rendering governments more 
conducive to the general happinefs of mankind, than they are at 
prefent, it will not be improper to take a review of the progrefs 
of taxation in England. 

It is a general idea, that when taxes are once laid on, they are 
never taken off. However true this may have been of late, it 
was not always fo. Either, therefore, the people of former times 
. were more watchful over government than thofe of the prefent, 
or government was aamimflered with lefs extravagance. 

It is now feven hundred years lince the norman conqusfl, and 
the efiablifhment of what is called the crown. Taking this por- 
tion of time in feven feparate periods of one hundred years each, 
the amount of the annual ttfxes, at each period, will 
lows : — 

Annual amount of taxes levied by William the Conquerer, 

beginning in the year 1066 - “ 

Annual amo'unt of taxes at one hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1166) - - ~ “ 

Annual amount of taxes at two hundred years from the con- 
queft, (12,66) - - - 

Annual amount of taxes at three hundred years from the 
conqueft, (1366) - - - " “ 

Annual amount of taxes at four hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1466) - 



be as fol- 

£.400,000 

icOyOOO 

1 50.000 

130.000 

100.000 



Thefe flatemeuts, and thofe which follow, are taken from Sir 
John Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue ; by which it appears, 
that taxes continued decreafmg for four hundred years, at the 
expiration of which time they were reduced three-fourths, viz. 
from four hundred thoufand pounds to one hundred thoufand. 
the people of England of the prelent day, have a traditionary 
and hiftorical idea of the bravery of their anceftors ; but what- 
ever their virtues or their vices might have been, they certainly 
were a people who would not be impofed upon, and who kept 
government in awe as to taxation, if not as to principle. Though 
they were not able to expel the monarchial usurpation, ihey re- 
ftri&ed it to a republican ceconomy of taxes. 

Let us now review the remaining three hundred years. 

Annual 
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Annual amount of taxes at five hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1566) - . _ 

Annual amount of taxes at fix hundred years from the con- 
queft, (1666) , .... 

Annual amount of taxes at the prefent time, (1791) 



61 

£.500,000 

i,8oco,ooo 
1 7, 000, coo 



The difference between the firft four hundred years and the 
lait. three, is fo aftoniftiing, as to warrant an opinion, that the 
national charader of the Englifa has changed. It would have 
been impofiible to have dragooned the former Englifh, into the 
excefs of taxation that now exifts ; and when it is confidered that 
the pay of the army, the navy, and of all the revenue officers, is 
the fame now as it was above a hundred years ago, when the taxes 
were not above a tenth part ofwhat they are at prefent, it appears 
impofiible to account for the enormous increafe and expenditure* 
on any other ground, than extravagance, corruption, and intrigue** 



* Several of the court newfpapers have of late made frequent mention 
of Wat Tyler. That his memoryfhould be traduced by court fycophants, 
and all thofe who live on the fpoil of a public, is not to be wondered at. 
He was however, the means of checking the rage and injuftice of taxa- 
tion in his time, and the nation owed much to his valour. The hiftory 
is concifely this : — In the time of Richard the fecond, a poll-tax was le- 
vied, of one {lulling per head, upon every perion in the nation, of what- - 
ever eftatc or condition, on poor as well as rich, above the age of 
fifteen years. If any favour was fhewn in the law, it was to the rich ra- 
ther than to the poor : as no perfon could be charged more than twenty 
{hillings for himfelf, family, and fervants, though ever fo numerous ; 
while all other families, under the number of twenty, were charged per 
head. Poll-taxes had always been odious; but this being alfo oppreffive 
and unjuft, it excited, as it naturally muft, univerfal deteltation among the 
poor and middle claffcs. The perion known by the name of Wat Tyler, 
vvhefe proper name was Walter, and a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford. 
The gatherer of the poll-tax, on coming to his houfe, demanded tax for 
one of his daughters, whom Tyler declared was under the age of fifteen. 
The tax-gatherer infilled on fatisfying himfelf, and began an indecent 
examination of the girl, which enraging the father, he ftruck him with a 
hammer, that brought him to the ground, and was the caufe of his death. 

This circumftance ferved to bring the difeonterqs to an iftue. The inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood cfpoulcd the caule of Tyler, who in a few 
days was joined, according to fome hiftories, by upwards of fifty thoufand 
men, and choftn their chief. With this force he marched to London, to 
demand an abolition of the tax, and a redrefs of their grievances. The 
court, finding itfelf in a forlorn condition, and unable to make refiftance, 
agreed, with Richard at its head, to hold a conference with Tyler in 
Smithfield, making many fair profeffions, courtier like, of its difpofitions 
to redrefs the opprelfions. While Richard and Tyler were in conversa- 
tion on thefe matters, each being on horfcback. Walworth then mayor of 
London, and one of the creatures of - the court, watched an opportunity, 
and like a cowardly allallin, ftabbed Tyler with a dagger; and two or 
three others falling upon him, he was inftantly facrificed. 

Tyler appears to have been an intrepid, difinterelled man, with refped to 
himfelf. All his propofals made to Richard, were on a more juft and 
public ground, than thofe which had been made to John by the Barons ; 
and notwithftanding the fycophancy of hiftorians, and men like Mr. 
Burke, who feck to glofs over a bafe a&ion of the court by traducing Ty- 
ler, his fame will outlive their falsehood, If the Barons merited a monu- 
ment to be erected in Runny mede, Tyler uteri tso ae in Smithfield. 
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With the revolution of 1688, and more fo fince the Hanover 
fucceflion, came the deltru&ive fyftem of continental intrigues, 
and the rage fot foreign wars and foreign dominion ; fyftems of 
fuc)i fecure myflery that the exper.ces admit of no accounts ; a 
fmgle line Hands for millions. To what cxcefs taxation might 
have extended, had not the French revolution contributed to 
break up the fyftem, and put an end 10 pretences, is impoffible to 
fay. Viewed, as that revolution ought to be, as the fortunate 
means of ieffening the load of taxes of both countries, it is of as 
much importance to England as to France ; and, if properly im- 
proved to all the advantages of which it is capable, and to 
which it leads, deferve as much celebration in one country as the 
other. 

In purfuing this fubjedf, .1 fhall begin with the matter that firfl 
prefents itfelf, that of Ieffening the burthen of taxes ; and fhall 
then add fuch matters and proportions, refpedling the three coun- 
tries of England, France, and America, as the profpedt of 
things appears to jullify : I mean, an alliance of the three, for 
the purpofes that will be mentioned in their proper place. 

What has happened may happen again. By the ftatement be- 
fore fhewn of the progrefs of taxation, it is feen, that taxes have 
been leffened to a fourth part of what they had formerly been. 
Though the prefent circumftances do not admit of the fame re- 
duction, yet it admits of fuch a beginning, as may accompiiih that 
in lefs time, than in the former cafe. 

The amount of taxes for the year, ending at Michaelmas 1788, 
was as follows : 



Land-tax, - 
Cuhoms, r 

Excife, (including old and new malt,) 
Stamps, 

Mifcellaneous taxes and incidents, 



£. 1,9 <o,oo* 
3,789,274 
6>7 5 T >" 2 7 
1,278,214 
1^03,755 



£.15,572,97® 

Since the year 1778, upwards of one million, new taxes hav e 
been laid on, be Tides the produce from the lotteries ; and as the 
taxes have in general been more productive hnce than before, the 
amount may be taken, in round numbers, at 17,000,000. 

. N. I>. The expence of collection and the drawbacks, which 
together amount.ro nearly two millions, are paid out of the grofs 
amount : and the above is the nett fum paid into the exchequer. 

This fum of ieventeen millions is applied to two different pur- 
pofes ; the one to pay the mtereft of the natioaai debt, the other 
to the current expences of each year. About nine millions are 
appropriated to the former ; and the remainder, being nearly 
eight millions, to the latter. As to the mill on, laid to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt, it is fo much I ke paying with one 
hand and taking out with the other, as not to merit much 
notice. 

it happened, fortunately for France, that Hie poffeff^d national 

domains 
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domains for paying off her debt, and thereby leffening her taxes : 
btft as this is not the cafe in England, her .eduftion of taxes can 
only take place by reducing the current expences, which may 
now be dope to the amount of four or five millions annually, as 
will hereniter appear. When this is accompliihed, it will more 
than counterbalance the enormpus charge of the American war ; 
and the laving will be from the fame fource from whence the 
evil arofe. 

As to the national debt, however heavy the interefl may be 
in taxes ; yet, as it ferves to keep a-live a capital, ufeful'to com- 
merce, it balances by its affefts a eonfiderable part of its own 
weight ; and a f s the quantity of gold and filver it* England is, by 
fome means or othe r *, ffort of its proper proportion *y (being not 
more than twenty millions, whereas it fhould be fixty,) it would, 
befides the injuilice, be bad policy to ext in gu iff a capital that 
ferves tofupply that defect But with refpeCl to the current ex- 
pence, whatever is faved therefrom is gain. The excefs may 
ferve to keep corruption alive, but it has no re-aftion on credit 
and commerce, like the irtereft of the debt. 

It is now very probable, that the Engliff government (I do 
not mean the nation) is unfriendly to the French revolution. 
Whatever feives to expofe the intrigue and leffen the influence 
of courts, by leffening taxation, will be unwelcome to riiofe who 
feed upon the fpoil. Whillt the clamour of French intrigne, ar- 
bitrary power, popery, and wooden ffoes ffould be kept up, the 
nation was eafily allured and alarmed into taxes. Thofe days 
are now paA ; deception, it is to be hoped, has reaped its laft 
harveft, and better times are in profpect for both countries, and 
for the world. 

Taking it for granted, that an alliance may be formed between 
England, France, and America, for the purpofes hereafter to be 
mentioned, the national expences of France and England may 
conffquently be leffened. The fame fleets and armies, will no 
longer be neceffary to either, and the redu&ion can be made 
ffip for ffip on each fide. But to accompliff thefe obje£h, the 
governments muft necefl'arily be fitted to a common and corref- 
pondent principle. Confidence can never take place, -while an 
hoflile difpofition remains in either, or where myiiery and fecre- 
cy on one iide, is oppofed to candour and opennefs on the other. 

•Thefe matters admitted, the national expences might be put 
back,y^/- the fake of a precedent , to what they were at fome period 
when France and England were not enemies. This confenuent- 
ly, muft be prior to the Hanover fucceflion, and alfo to the revo- 
lution of 1688 f. The firil inilance that pre&nts itfelf, antece- 

* Foreign intrigue, foreign wars, and foreign dominions, will in a great 
meafure account for the deficiency. 

f On page 1 16 of the original edition of this work is a note in which 
fimilar remarks are made on the charadters of William and .vlary, the one 
fighting again It his uncle, and the other againft her own father, as have 
been made by other writers. Dr. Johnfon, I believe, even-while he y as a 
peniioner of the prefect court, expreffes himleir in flrcr gcr terms of diiap- 

pro.u-.w 
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dent to thofe dates, is in the very wafteful and profligate times 
of Charles the Second, at which time England and France aided 
as allies. If 1 have chofen a period of great extravagance, it will 
ferve to fhew modern extravagance, in a Hill worfe light ; efpe- 
cially as the pay of the navy, the army, and the revenue officers 
has not encreafed fince that time. 

The peace eftablifhment was then as follows : — See Sir John 
Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Revenue. 



Navy, 

Army, 

Ordnance, 

Civil Lift, - . ^ „ 

f 

£,1,014,115 



jUUjUOO 
2 I 2,000 
40,000 
46^,1 I < 



The parliament, however, fettled the whole annual peace efta- 
blifhment at 1,200,000 *. If we go back to the time of Eliza- 
beth, the amount of all the taxes was but half a million, yet the 
nation fees nothing during that period, that reproaches it with ^ 
want of confequence. 

All circumftances then taken together, ariflng from the French 
revolution, from the approching harmony and reciprocal intereft 
of the two nations, the abolition of court intrigue on both tides, 
and the progrefs of knowledge in the fcience of government, {the 
annual expenditure might be put back to one million and a 
half, viz. I 



probation than I have done. Why a change of policy has now taken place,., 
of profecuting at this time, what was permitted and apparently encourag- 
ed at another time, the pcrfons concerned can bcft explain. In the lame 
note it is alfo ftated that William charged fix hundred thoufand pounds 
for the expences of the Dutch fleet that brought him from Holland, and 
that George the firft purchafed the Duchies of Bremen and Verden, with 
two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, which he got from England, ana 
added them to his Hanoverian dominions for his own ufe. The note in 
which thefe matters are contained are put into the profecution ; but for 
what purpofe I do not difeover. 

The bill of cofts delivered in for the Dutch fleet, as ftated in Sir John 
Sinclair’s Hiftory of Revenue (Part the third, page 40) was 686,500!. and 
was reduced to 600,000 by parliament. And in 1701 the houfe of com- 
mons came to a refutation, by which it appears that William was not very 
fcrupulous or very careful in his expenditure of Englifh money. The re- 
folution is as follows “ That it is notorious that many millions of money 
“ had been given to his majefty (meaning the faid William) for the fer- 
“ vice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted for.’’ Seethe Journal. 

As to the purchafe of Bremen and Verden, with the money obtained 
from England, by George the firft, the Journals of Parliament prove the 
fa£t, and the oppofition it met with will ihew the manner in which it 
was very generally ccnndcred by the faction. 

* Charles, like his predccelfois and fuccelfcrs, finding that war was the 
harveft of gov e mm. a , engaged in a war with the Dutch, the expence of 
which encreafed the annual expenditure to £.1,800,000, as ftated under 
the date of 166 p 3 but the peace eftabiifluuent was but £.1,200,000. 

Navy 
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Navy, 

Army, ... 

Expences of government, 



£. 1,500,000 

Even this fum is fix times greater than the expences of go- 
vernment are in America, yet the civil internal government in 
England, (I mean that adminiftered by means of quarter feffions, 
juries, and affize, and which, in faff, is nearly the whole, and 
performed by the nation,) is lefs expence upon the revenue, than 
the fame fpecies and portion of government is in America. 

It is time that nations fhould be rational, and not be govern- 
ed like animals, for the pleafure of their riders. To read the 
hiftory of kings, a man would be atmoft inclined, to fuppofe that 
government confided in ftag-hunting, and that every nation paid 
a million a year to a huntfman. Man ought to have pride^or 
ffiame enough to blufh at being thus impofed upon, and when he 
feels his proper character, he will. Upon all fubjeda of this na- 
ture, there is often palling in the mind, a train of ideas he has 
not not yet accuflomc.d himfelf to encourage and communicate. 
Reftrained by fomething that puts on the chara&er of prudence, 
he a<fts the hypocrite upon himfelf as well as to others. It is, 
however, curious to obferve how feon this fpell can be diflblved. 
A (ingle expreffion, boldly conceived and uttered, will fome times 
put a whole company into their proper feelings ; and whole na- 
tions are adted upon in the fame manner. 

As to the offices of which any civil government may be com- 
pofed, it matters but little by what names they are deferibed. In 
the routine of bufinefs, as before obferved, whether a man be (filed 
a prefident, a king, an emperor, a fenator, or any thing elfe, it 
is impoffible that any fervice he can perform, can merit from a 
nation more than ten thoufand pounds a year ; and as no man 
fiiould be paid beyond his fervices, fo every man of a proper 
heart will not accept more. Public money ought to be touched 
with the moll fcrupulous confcioufnefs of honour. It is not the 
produce of riches only, but of the hard earnings of labour and 
poverty. It is drawn even from the bitternefs of want and mi- 
fery. Not a beggar paifes, or periffies in the ftreets, whofe mite 
is not in that mafs. 

Were it poffibie that the Congrefs of America, could be fo loft 
to their duty, and to the intereft of their confiituents, as to offer 
General Waftiington, as prefident of America, a million a year, 
he would not, and he could not, accept it. His fenfe of honour 
is of another kind. It has coft England almoft feventy millions 
fterling, to maintain a family imported from abroad, of very in- 
ferior capacity to thoufands in the nation ; and fcarcely a year 
has pafled that has not produced fome new mercenary application. 
Even the phyficians bills have been fent to the public to be paid. 
No wonder that jails are crowded, and taxes and poor-rates en- 
creafed. Under fuch fyftems-, nothing is to be looked for but 

what 
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what has already happened ; and as to reformation, whenever it " 
come, it mull be from the nation, and not from the government. 
To fhew that the fum of five hundred thoufand pounds is more 
than fufficient to defray all the expences of government, exclufive 
of navies, and armies, the following effimate is added for any 
country of the fame extent as England. 

In the firft place, three hundred rcprefentatives, fairly ele&ed, 
are fufficient for all the purpofes to which leg illation can apply, 
and preferable to a larger number. , They may be divided into 
two or three houfes, or meet in one, as in France, or in any man- 
ner a conftitution fhall diredl. 

As re pre fen tat ion is always confidered, in free countries, as 
the moll honourable of all Nations, the allowance made to it is 
merely to defray the expence with the reprefentatives incur by 
that lervice, and not to it is an office. 

If an allowance, at the rate of five hundred") 
pound per am.be made to every reprefenta- ; 

tive, deducing for non-attendance, the ex- ^ 7^,000 

pence, if the whole number attended for fix ! 
months, each year, would be J 

The official departments cannot reafonably ex- 
ceed the following number, with the falaries 
annexed : 

Three offices, at ten thoufand pounds each, 

Ten ditto, 



Twenty ditto, 

Forty ditto, 

Two hundred ditto, 
Three hundred ditto, 
-Five hundred ditto, 
Seven hundred ditto, 



at £. 
at £. 
at £. 
at £. 
at £. 
at £. 
at £. 



5000 each 
2000 each 
i 000 each 
500 each 
200 each 
100 each 
75 each 



30.000 

50.000 

40.000 

40.000 

1 00,000 

60.000 

50.000 
52,5°° 



£• 497V500 



If a nation, chufe, it can deduct four per cent . from all offices, 
and make one of twenty thoufand per o.nn. 

All revenue officers are paid out of the monies they collect, ar.d 
therefore, are not in this elUmation. 

The foregoing is not offered as an exa& detail of offices, but 
to (hew the number and rate of falaries which five hundred 
thoufand pounds will fuprort; and it will, on experience, be 
fou nd imp rift dole <0 find bu* refs fufficient to juffify even this 
.expence. As to the manner in which office bufinefs is now per- 
formed, the Chiefs, in (eve) a] offi.ces, fuch as the poft office, and 
certain offices in the exchequer, &c. do little more than fign their 
names three or four times a year ; and the whole duty is perform- 
ed by under clerks. 

- Taking, therefore, one million and an half as a fufficient peace 
effabiifhment for all the honeft purpofes of government, which is 
.three hundred thoufand pounds more than the peace effabiifhment 
in the profligate and prodigal times of Charles the Second, (not- 
withffanding, as has been already obfeived, the pay and falaries 

of 
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fbtLfrvffrf’ and • t .l' ereve . nue offi «r S , continue the fame as 
at tha. period,) there will remain a furplus of Howard of fix mil- 

ll Tk 0U k ° f th ;.P re ; ent r current expences. the queltion then 
will be, how to difpofe of this furplus. 

Whoeyer has obferved the manner in which trade and taxes 
twift themfe ves together, mult be fenfible of the impoffibility of 
ieparating them fuddenly. r ; 

Ftrft. Becaufe the articles now on hand are already charged 
with the duty, and the reduction cannot take place on the prefect 

Secondly. Becaufe, on all thofe articles on which the duty is 
charged in the grofs, fuch as per barrel, hogshead, hundred 
weight, or tun, the abolition ct the duty does not admit of being 
divided down fo as fully to relieve (he confuaier, who purchafes 
by the pint, or tye pound. The laff duty laid on ffrong beer ar.d 
ale, was three (hillings barrel, which, if taken off, would leffen 
the purchafe, only half a farthing per pint, and cor.feqaently, 
would not reach to pra&ical relief 

This being the condition of a great part of the taxes, it will 
be neceflaiy to look for fuch others as are free from this enibar- 
rafinent, and where the relief will be direct and vifible, and capa- 
ble cf immediate opperation. 

In the firft place, then, the poor-rates are a direct tax which 
every houfe- keeper, feels, and who knows a!fo, to a farthing, the 
fum which he pays. The national amount of the whole of the 
poor-rates is not pofftively known, but can be procured. Sir 
John Sinclair, in his Hiftory of the. Revenue, has ffated it at 

2, 100,587. A confiderable part of which is expended in li- 
tigations, in wh : ch the poor, inffead of being revived, are tor- 
mented. The expence, however, is the fame to tie pariffi from 
whatever caufe it ariles. 

In Birmingham, the amount of the poor-rates is fourteen thou- 
fard pounds a year. This, though a large fum, is moderate, 
compared with the population. Birmingham is laid to contain 
feventy thoufand fouls, and on a propor tion of feventy thoufand 
to fourteen thoufand pounds poor-rates, the national amount of 
poor-iates, taking the population of England at feven millions, 
would be but one million four hundred thoufand pounds. It is, 
therefore, moil probable, that the population of -Birmingham is 
over-rated. Fourteen thoufand pounds is the proporrion upon 
fifty tnoufajpd fouls, taking two millions of poor-rates as the na- 
tional amount. 

Ee it, however what it may, it is no other than the confequence 
of the exceffive burthen of taxes, for at the time when the taxes 
were very low, the poor were able to maintain thernfelves; and 
there were no poor-rates *. In the prefent ffate of things, a la- 
bouring man, with a wife and two or three children, does not pay 
lefs than between feven and, eight pounds a year in taxes. He ie 

* Poor rates began about the time of Henry VIII ‘ when the taxes be- 
gan to cncreafe, and they have cncreafed as the taxes ehcreafed ever lince. 

not 
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not fenfible of this, becaufe it is difguifed to him in the articles 
which he buys, and he thinks only of their dearnefs ; but as the: 
taxes take from him, at leaft, a fourth part of his yearly earnings* 
he is ccnfequently difabled from providing for a family, efpecr- 
ally, if himfelf, or any of them are affli&ed with ficknefs. 

The firfi ftep, therefore, of practical relief, would be to abolifh 
the poor-rates entirely, and in lieu thereof, to make a reniiflionof 
taxes of the poor of double the amount of the prefent poor-rates, 
viz. four millions annually out of the furplus taxes. By this 
meafure, the poor will be benefited two millions, and the house- 
keepers two millions. This alone would be equal to a redu&ion 
of one hundred and twenty millions of the national debt, and con- 
fequently equal to the whole expence of the American war.^ 

It will then remain to be confidered, which is the moll effectual 
mode of diftributing this remiffion of four millions. 

It is eafily feen, that the poor are generally compofed of large 
families of children, and old people paft their labour. If thefe 
two claffes are provided for, the remedy will fo far reach to the 
full extent of the cafe, that what remains will be incidental, and, 
in a great meafure, fall within the compafs of benefit clubs, 
which, though of humble invention, merit to be ranked among | 
the belt of modern inftitutions. 

Admitting England to contain feven million of fouls ; 
if one fifth thereof are of that clafs of poor which need fup- 
port, the number will be one million four hundred thoufand. 

Of this number, one hundred and forty thoufand will be aged 
poor, as will be hereafter, (hewn, and for which a diftindl provi- 
fion will be propofed. 

There will then remain one million two hundred and fixty 
thoufand, which, at five fouls to each family, amount to two hun- 
dred and fifty-two thoufand families, rendered poor from the ex- 
pence of children and the weight of taxes. 

The number of children under fourteen years of age, in each of 
thofe families, will be found to b.e about five to every two fami- 
lies; fome having two, and others three; fome one, and others, 
four ; fome none, and others five ; but it rarely happens that more 
than five are under fourteen years of age, and after this age they 
are capable of fervice or of being apprenticed. 

Allowing five children (under fourteen years) to every two fa- 
milies. 

The number of children will be - , “ “ 630,000 

The number of parents were they all living, would be - 504,000 

It is certain, that if the children are provided for, the parents 
are relieved of confequence, becaufe it is from the expence of 
bringing up children that their poverty arifes. 

Having thus afeertained the greateil number that can be fup- 
pofed to need fupport on account of young families, I proceed to 
the mode of relief or aiftribution, which is. 

To pay as a remiffion of taxes to every poor family, out of the 
furplus taxes, and in room of poor-rates, four pounds a year for 
every child under fourteen years of age enjoining the parents^ 
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of fuch childrens fend them to fchool, to learn reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic; the minifters of every parifh, of every 
denomination, to certify jointly to an office, for that purpofe, that 
this duty is performed. 

The amount of this expence will be, 

for fix hundied and thirty thoufand children, at four 
pounds per ami. each r 

By adopting this method, not only the poverty of the parents 
will be relieved, but ignorance will be banifhed from the rifino* 
generation, and the number of poor will hereafter becomes Ief£ 
becaufe their abilities, by the aid of education, will be greater. 
Many a youth, with good natural genius, who is apprentic- 
ed to a mechanical trade, luch as a carpenter, joiner, mill- 
wright, fliipwright, blackfmith, &c. is prevented getting for- 
ward the whole of his life, from the want of a little common edu- 
cation when a boy. 

I r«ovy proceed to the cafe cf the aged. 

I divide age into two claffes. Fiift, the approach of age be- 
ginning at fifty. Secondly, old age commencing at fixty. 

At fifty, though the mental faculties of man are in full vigour, 
snd his judgment better than at any preceeding date, the bodily 
powers for laborious life are on the decline. He cannot bear 
the fame quantity of fatigue as at an earlier period. He begins 
to earn leis, and is lefs capable of enduring wind and weather ; 
and in ihofe more retired employments where much fight is re- 
quired, he fails apace, and fees himfelf, like an old horfe, be- 
ginning to be turned adrift. 

At fixty his labour ought to be over at lead: from direft necef- 
lity. It is painful to fee old age working itfelf to death, in what 
are called civilized countries, for daily bread. 

Toform fome judgment of the number of thofe above fifty years 
of age, I have i'everal times counted the perfbns I meet in the 
flreets of London, men, women, and children, and have general- 
ly found that the average is about one in fixteen or feventeen. 
If it be faid that the aged perfons do not come much in the ftreets, 
fo neither do infants ; and a great proportion of grown children 
are in fchools, and in work-foops as apprentices^ Taking then 
fjxteen for a devifor, the whole number of perfons in England, 
of fifty years and upwards of both fexes, rich and poor, will be 
four hundred and twenty thoufand. 

The perfons to be provided for out cf this grofs number will 
be, huibandmen, common labourers, journeymen of every trade 
and their wives, failors, and difbandedfoidiers, worn out fervants 
of both fexes, and poor widows. 

There will be alfo a coniiderable number of middling tradef- 
men, who having lived decently in the former part of life, begin, 
as age approaches, to lofe their bufinTs, and at laid fall to decay. 

Beiides theie, there will be conftantly thrown oft from the re- 
volutions of that wheel, which no man can flop, nor regulate, a 
number from every clafs of life conne&ed with commerce and ad- 
venture. 
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To provide for all thofe accidents, and whatever elfe may be- 
fal, I take the number of peifons, who at one time or other of 
their lives, after fifty years of age, may feel it necefiary or com- 
fortable to be better fupported, than they can fupport themfelves, 
and that not as a matter of grace and favour, but of right, at 
one third of the whole number, which is one hundred and forty 
thoufand, as Hated in page 68, and for whom a dillindl provi- 
lion was propofed to be made. If there be more, fociety, not- 
withftanding the fhew and pompofity of government, is in a de- 
plorable condition in England. 

Of this one hundred and forty thoufand, I take one half, fe- 
venty thoufand, to be of the age of fifty and under fixty, and the 
ether half to be fixty years and upwards. — Having thus afeertain- 
ed the probable proportion of the number of aged perfons, I pro- 
ceed to the mode of rendering their condition comfortable, 
which is. 

To pay every fuch perfon of the age of fifty years, and until 
he arrive at the age of fixty, the fum of fix pounds per ann . out 
of the furplus taxes ; and ten pounds per ann . during life after 
the age of fixty. The expence of which will be. 

Seventy thodfand perfons at 61 . pfcr ann. - - 420,000 

Seventy thoufand ditto at ioi. per ann. - - 700,000 

£. 1,12,600 

This fupport, at already remarked, is not of the nature of a* 
charity, but of a right. Every perfon in England, male and fe- 
male, pays on an average in taxes, two pounds eight findings 
and fixpence per ann. from the day of his (or her) birth ; and, i’f 
the expence of colleTton be added, he pays two pounds eleven 
fhillings and fixpence ; ccnff quently, at the end of fifty years he 
has paid one hundred and twenty eight pounds fifteen fhillings ; 
and at fixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds Hen findings. 
Converting, therefore, his (or her) individual tax into a tontine, 
the money ‘he {hall receive after fifty years, is but little move 
than the legal mterefi of the nett money he has paid ; the reil is 
made up from thofe whofe circum dances do not require them to 
draw fuch fupport, and the capital' in both defrays the ex fences 
of government. It is on this ground that I have extended the 
probable claims to one third of the number of aged perfons in 
the nation. — Is it then better that the lives of one huudred'and 
forty thoufand aged perfons be rendered comfortable, or that a 
million a year of public money be expended on any one in- 
dividual, and him often of the moH worthlefs or infignificant 
character ? Let reafon and judice, let honour and humanity, 
let even hypocrify, fycophancy and Mr. Bu ke, let George, let 
Louis, Leopold, Frederic, Catharine, Cornwallis, or Tippoo 
Salb, anfwer the queilion # . 

* Reckoning the taxes by families, five to a family, each family pays on 
an average 121. 17s. 6 d. per arm. to this fum are to be added the poor-rates. 
Though all pay taxes in the articles they confume, all do not pay-pocr-ratcs. 
About two millions are exempted, fomeas not being houfe keepers, others as 

no 
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The fum thus remitted to the poor will be. 

To two hundred and fifty-two thoufand poor families con 
taming fix hundred and thirty thoufand children - 
1 o one hundred and forty thoufand aged perfons, 



2 . 520.000 

1 . 120.000 
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There will then remain three hundred and fij' 

sS; r *• f °“ r ° f ««* «./ 

yet find it difficult to give education to then- children 
children, under fuch a cafe, would be in a worfc conduinn r 
tf the.r parents were actually poor. A nation under a well rT 
gu ated government, Ihould permit none to remain uninfirufted' 

“ c,i 

, ; ?b DP °v t l! en ! ° Ur hundred thoufand children to be in this con 
d.tion, which is a greater number than ought to be fuonofed -f 

terthe provifions already made, the method will be M ’ “ f ‘ 
To allow for each of thofe childera ten Mh'nvs aV,, 

fix ? mon% Of f f h h0 ° hnS ’ ^ fix X ears e ach, which will give th»m 

1 he expence of this will be annually* £.2 to, coo. 

There will then remain one hundred and ten t ) ,r j , 
Notwithftanding the great modes of relief which the bdHnfti’ 

not being able, and the poor themfelves who receive the relief The w, 
therefore, of poor-rates on the remaining number, .s'fo^vhiln fb^’ 
fam.ly of five perfons, which makes the whole av J,g e amouS^^ 
rates, 141. 17s. 6d. For fix Dcr^hns nl ?- c r ^ an *cunt ortaxes and 

_ The average of taxes in America, u^dA-dtenc^'to&Ml^* 
.For a family of five perfons - - f. America. 

For a family of fix ,bfons . . . [t \l t £•' 5 o 

For a family of feven perfons - - 20166 * .’° ° 

* P ublic fchocls do not anfwer t he general purpofe efthe nonr 5 -n,° 
chiefly in corporation towns, fr„m which the r ’ P , 1C P are 

are excluded ; or, if admitted, the ditlance occafiom' a ^reat lof! of 
Education, to be ufeful to the ooor fhrmM i £ r lS tIme - 

method I hc-lieve, to accompli Ih this, ’is to enable the* pa^nTsto^a btft 

pence themfiplves. There are always perfons of b«h t^es to h^ 
every village, efpecially wlicn growing into years canahlr f f -/° Und m 
vrrtakmg. Twenty children, ai ten imhJsX f a K at °n^ C an 
fix months etch year) would be as much as fome livfi.lfa'mou ’T'" th |‘ a 
remote parts of England ; and there are often diftreflld ckr^m. “ 1C 
dows to whom Inch an income would be accep- able Wl>^ S . WI ' 
«n this account to children anfwers two SJ to thUlTT g,VCO 
to thofe who educate them it is a livelihood. U K 
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tuted and beft principled government may devife, there will Hill 
be a number of fmaller cafes, which it is good policy as well as 
beneficence in a nation to confider. 

Were twenty (hillings to be given immediately on the birth of 
a child, to every women who fhould make the demand, and none 
will make it whofe circumftances do not require it, it might re- 
lieve a great deal of inflant diftrefs. 

There are about two hundred thoufand births yearly in Eng- 
land ; and if claimed, by one fourth. 

The amount would be - - - £50,000 

And twenty fhillings to every new-married couple who fftould 
claim in like manner. This would not exceed the fum of £20,000 
Alfo twenty thoufand pounds to be appropriated to' defray the 
funeral expences of perfons, who, travelling for work, may die at 
a di ilance from their friends. By relieving parifhes from this 
charge, the fjck ftranger will be better treated. 

I (hall finifli this part of the fubjett with a plan adapted to the 
particular condition of a metropolis, fuch as London. 

Cafes are continually occuring in a metropolis, different to 
thofe which occur in the country, and for which a different, or 
lather an additional mode of relief is neceffary. In the country, 
even in large towns, people have a knowledge of each other, and f 
diftrefs never rifes to that extreme height it fometimes does in a 
metropolis. There is no fuch thing in the country as perfons, 
in the literal fenfe of the word, ftarved to death, or dying with 
cold from the want of a lodging. Yet fuch cafes, and others 
equally as miferable, happen in London. 

Many a youth comes up to London full of expa&ations, and with 
little or no money ,%and unlefs he get immediate employment, he 
is already half undone ; and boys bred up in London, without 
any means of a livelihood, and as it often happens of diffolute 
parents, are in Hill worfe condition ; and fervants long out of 
place are not much better off. In fhort, a world of little cafes 
are continually arifing, which bufy or affluent Life knows not cf, 
to open ike fir ft door to diftrefs. Hunger is not among the poft- 
poneable wants, and a day, even a few hours, in fuch a condi- 
v jion, is often the crifis of a life of ruin. 

' Thefe circumftances, which are the general caufe of the little 
thefts and pilferings that lead to greater, may be prevented. 
There yet remain twenty thoufand pounds out of the four mil- 
lions 01 fur pi us taxes, which, with another fund hereafter to be 
mentioned, amounting to about twenty thoufand pounds more, 
ca r not be better applied than to this purpofe. The plan then 
will be. 

To ere£i two or more buildings, or take fome already 
erected, capable of containing at lealt fix thoufand perions, and 
to have in each o» theie places as many kinds of employment as 
cm fee contrived, ib that every perfon who ihall come may had 
fortieth ing which he ; fhe can do. 

Secondly, To receive all who ihall come, without enquiring 
who or what they ar£. The only condition to be, that for ia 

2 much 
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much, or fo many hours work, each perfon fhall receive fo mb fty 
meals of wholefome food, and a warm lodging, at lead as go od 
as a barrack. That a certain portion of what each peribn’s 
work Ihall be worth ihall be referved, and given to him, or her, 
on their going away ; and that each perfon ihall ftay as long, or 
as iliort time, or come as often as he chufe, on thefe conditions. 

If each perfon itaid three months, it would ailift by rotation 
twenty-four thoufand perfons annually, though the real number, 
at all times, would be but fix thoufand. By eftablifhing an afy- 
lUm of this kind, perfons to whom temporary diftrefl'es occur, 
would have an opportunity to recruit themielves, and be enabled 
to look out for better employment. 

Allowing that their labour paid but one half the expence of 
fuppo-rtir.g them, after referving a portion of their earnings for 
themfelves, the fum of forty thoufand pounds additional would 
defray, ail other charges for even a greater number than iix thou- 
fand. 

The fund very properly convertible to this purpofe, in addi- 
tion to the twenty thouiand pounds, remaining of the former 
fund, will be the produce of the tax upon coals, fo iniquitoufly 
and wantonly applied to the fupport of the Duke of Richmond. 

It k horrid that any man, more especially at the price eoals now 
are, ihould live on the diftrefies of a community ; and any go- 
vernment permitting fuch an abufe, deferves to be difmiiTed. 

1 his fund is laid to be about twenty thoufand pounds per annum. 

I ihall now conclude this plan with enumerating the feveral 
particulars, and then proceed to other matters. 

The enumeration is as follows : 

Firft, Abolition of two million poor-rates. 

Secondly, Provifion for two hundred and' fifty-two thoufajid 
poor families. 

Thirdly, Education for one million and thirty thoufand 
children. 

Fourthly, Comfortable provifion for one hundred and forty . 
thoufand aged perfons. 

Fifthly, Donation of twenty fhillings each for fifty thoufand 
births. 

Sixthly, Donation of twenty fhillings each for twenty thou- 
iand marriages. 

Seventhly, Allowance of twenty thoufand pounds for the fune- 
ral expences of perfons travelling for work, and dying ai a di- 
fiance from their friends. 

# Rightly, Employment, at all times, for the cafual poor in the 
cities of London and Weitminiler. 

By the operation of this plan, the poor laws, thofe inftruments 
of civil torture, will be fkperceded, and the wakeful expence of' 
litigation prevented. The hearts of the humane will not be 
ihocked by ragged and hungry children, and persons of feventy 
and eighty years of age begging for bread. The dying poor 
will not be dragged from place to place to breathe their Iaft, as 
a reprifal of parifti upon pariili. Widows will have a mainte- 
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nance for their children, and not be carted away, on the death 
of their hufhands, like culprits and criminals ; and children will 
no longer be confidered as encreafmg the diflrefles of their pa. 
rents. The haunts of the wretched will be known, becaufe it 
will be to their advantage ; and the number of petty crimes, the 
offspring of diftreis and poverty, will be leffened. The poor, as 
*vell as the rich, will then be interelled in the fupport of govern- 
ment, and the caufe and apprehenlion of riots and tumults will 
ceafe! — Ye who fit in eafe, and foiace yourfelves in plenty, and 
luch there are in Turky and Ruflia, as well as in England, and 
who fay to yourlelves, « Are we not well off,” have ye thought 
of thefe things ? When ye do, ye will ceafe to fpeak and feel 
for yourfelves alone. 

The plan is eafy in praftice. It does not embarrafs trade by 
a fudd$n interruption in the order of taxes, but effe&s the relief 
by changing the application of them ; and the money neceffary 
for the purpofe can be dr^wn from the excife collections, which 
are made eight times a year in every market town in England. 

Having now arranged and concluded this fubjeCt, I proceed to 

the next. . . 

Taking the prefent current expences at feven millions and an 
half, which is the lead amount they are now at, there will remain 
(after the fum of one million and an half be taken for the new 
current expences, and four millions for the before- mentioned ler- 
vice) the fum of two millions ; part of which to be applied as 
follows : 

Though fleets and armies, by an alliance with France, will, in 
a great meafure, become ufelefs, yet the perfons who have de- 
voted themfelves to thofe fervices, and have thereby unfitted 
themfelves for other lines of life, are not to be fufferers by the 
means that make others happy. They are a different defcrip- 
tion of iren to thofe who form or hang about a court. 

A party of the army will remain at leaft for fome years, and 
alfo of the navy, for which a proviflon is already made in the 
former part of this plan of one million, which is almoft half a 
million more than the peace eftabliftiment of the army and navy 
in the prodigal times of Charles the Second. 

Suppofe then fifteen thoufand foldiers to be difbanded, and that 
an allowance be made to each of three {hillings a week during 
1 fe, clear of all deductions, to be paid in the fame manner as 
the Chelfea College penfioners are paid, and for them to return 
to their trades and their friends ; and alfo that an addition of 
fifteen thoufand fixpences per week be made to the pay of the 
ioldiers who fhall remain ; the annual expence will be. 

To the pay of fifteen thoufand difbanded foldiers, 

at three {hillings per week £, 117,000 

Additional pay to the remaining foldiers, 1 9,500 

Carried forward - 136,500 
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Su^ofe that the ‘pay w XSw of the difband- . 

117,000 
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ieaJitfpay “*■* ** ** thtf "■*» and dlc ^ »- 

•’ *S 3 > 5 °* 



Total 507,000 

Evwy year fame part of this f am of half a million (t omit the 

nfemhI e ^fl h0 u a "-1i P ( 0 n ndS f ° r the P ur P°k of keeping the account 
unembamfled) will fall m, and the whole of it in Time, as it is 

° n ^ g r r , 0un r d ofUfe annuities, except the encreafed pay of twen- 

be taken off ? ^ “ feI! * in * a P art ^ «xes ma*' 

. T u for lnfta , nce » wllen thirty thoufand pounds fall in; 

in themin' 1 h ° PS ma ?, be wh , ol . 1 > r taken ofF ’> snd as other parts fall 

will totally ’ ceS “ ‘° aP ‘™ y be tU1 at laft thejh 

taxes' 616 n0W rerRains at Ieaft one million and an half of furplas, 

J2* uf houfes and 7 indows is one of thofe direct taxes* 
which like the poor-rates, 1S not confounded with trade ; and 
when tarten off. the relief will be inllantly felt. This tax falls 
heavy on the middling clafs of people. 7 * ■ 

The amount of this tax by the returns of 17$ 8, was, 

Houfes and windows by the aft of 1766, -a. 

e«» u«»b y , k ,, ft ” 7 

Total 516,199 6 q | 

If this tax be flruck off, there will then remain about one mff- 
hon of furplus taxes, and as it is always proper to keep a fum in 
■referve, for incidental matters, it may be bell not to extend re- 
ductions further, m the firlt inftance, bet to confider what nay 
•be accompli fhed by other modes of reform. 

Among the taxes moll heavily felt is the commutation-tax. 
i“ aI V “erefore, offer a plan for its abolition, byfubiliuiting an- 
° n 0 ltS ^ ace> W ^ IC ^ affeCl three objects at once : 

Full, that of removing the burthen to where it can bsft be 
borne. 

Secondly, Reftoring juftice among families .by a diflribution of 
property. 

Thirdly Extirpating the overgrown influence ariiing from the 
unnatural law of primogeniture, and which is one of the priniS- 
pal fources of corruption at eleClions. 

The amount of the commutation tax by the returns 
of 17 83 , was, • r 77I fi 

When taxes are propofed, the country is arm-fed by the plan- 
fible language of taxing luxuries. One thing is called a lux-mv 
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at one time, and fomethi ng elle at another ; but the real luxury 
does not confiil in the article, but in the means of procuring it, 
and this is always kept out of fight. 

1 know not why any plant or herb of the field ftiould be a 
greater luxury in one country than another, but ap overgrown 
eftate in either is a luxury at all times, and as fuch is the proper 
objea of taxation. It is, therefore, ' right to take thofe kind 
tax-making gentlemen up on their own word, and argue on the 
principle themfelves have laid down, that of taxing luxuries. If 
they, or their champion Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is growing out 
or date, like the man in armour, can prove that an eftate of 
twenty, thirty, or forty thoufand pounds a year is not a luxury, 
1 will give up the argument. 

Admitting that any annual fum, fay for inftance, one thoufand 
pounds, is neceflary or fufiicient for the fupport of a family, con- 
fequently the fecond thoufand is of the nature of a luxury, the 
third ftill more fo, and by proceeding on, we (hall at laft arrive 
at a fum that may not improperly be called a prohibitable luxu- 
ry. It would be impolitic to fet bounds to property acquired by 
induftry, and therefore it is right to place the prohibition be- 
yond the probable acquifition to which induftry can extend ; but 
there ought to be a limit to property, or the accumulation of it, 
by bequeft. It fhould pafs in fome other line. The richeft in 
every nation have poor relations, and thofe often very near in 
.consanguinity. 

The following table of progrefiive taxation is conftrilfted on 
the above principles, and as a fubftitute for the commutation- tax. 
]t will reach the point of prohibition by a regular operation, and 
thereby fupercede the ariilocratical law of primogeniture. 

TABLE I. 



A tax on all eftates of the clear yearly value of fifty pounds, 
after deducing the land-tax, and up 



To £. 500 — 


_ 








s. 

.0 


d. 

3 per pound 


From 50b to icoo 


— 


— 


— 


• s — ' 


0 


6 per pound 


On the fecond thoufand 




— 


— 


— 


0 


9 per pound 


On the third ditto 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


0 per pound 


On the fourth ditto 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


6 per pound 


On the fifth ditto 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


0 per pound 


On the (mil ditto 


— 


— 


— 


— 


3 


0 per pound 


On the feventh ditto 




— 


— 


— 


4 


0 per pound 


On the eighth ditto 




' — 


— 


— 


5 


0 per pound 


On the ninth ditto 


— 


• — 


— 


— 


6 


0 per pound 


On the tenth ditto 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7 


0 per pound 


On the eleventh ditto 


■ — 


— 




— 


8 


0 per pound 


On the twelfth — 


— 


— 




— 


9 


0 per pound 


On the thirteenth ditto 




— 




— 


10 


0 per pound 


On the fourteenth ditto 
Qn the fifteenth ditto 
On the (ixtesnth ditto 
On the feventeenth ditto 
On the eighteenth ditto 









— 


1 1 
12 
*3 

14 

15 


0 per pound 
0 per pound 
0 per pound 
0 per pound 
0 n pound 












On 
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On the nineteenth ditto 
On the twentieth ditto 
On the twenty- fir ft ditto 
On the tvventy-fccond ditto 
On the twenty-thiTd ditto 
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I 0 
] 7 
itt 
i a 
20 



c per pound - 
o per ppun.il 
o per pound 
o per pound . 
c per pound 



The foregoing table (hews the progreftion per pound on every 
progreftive thoufand. The following table (hews the amount cC 
the tax on every thoufand feparately, and in the laft column, the 
total amount of all the feparate fums collected. 



TABLE 

d. 



II. 



An eftate of 



£. $o per ann, 
100 
200 

- 3 °° 

400 
500 



at 3 per pound pays 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3' 



cl. 

6i 

o 
o 
o 
o . 
o 



After 500I. — the tax of fixpence per pound takes place on toe 
fecond 500. — confequently an eftate or scobl. per ann. pays ail. 



1 w * **** 












Total amount, 
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d. 


L 


5 


/ - v 


s. 


For the ift 


500 at 


0 


3 per pound 


7 


5 1 


2 1 


i$- 


2d 


500 at 


0 


6 


14 j 


ro j 






2d 


1000 at 


0 


9 


37 ‘ 


10 


59 


5 


3d 


1000 at 


i 


0 


50 


0 


109 


5 


4 th 


<x 

0 

0 

0 


1 


6 


7 5 


0" 


184 


5 


5 th 


1000 at 


2 


0 




© 


2S4 


S 


6th 


1 boo at 


3 


0 


1 5° 


0 


434 


5 


7th 


1000 at 


4 


9 


zoo 


0 


634 


5 


8 th 


1000 at 


5 


0 


250 


0 


880 


5 


9th 


1000 at 


6 


0 


300 


0 


1 1 So . 


5 


10th 


1000 at 


7 


0 


35 ° 


0 


153 ° 


5 


1 ith 


1 000 at 


S 


0 


400 


0 


193 ° 


5 


12th 


1000 at 


9 


0 


45 ° 


0 


2380 


5 


13 th 


1 000 at 


10 


0 


500 


0 


2880 


5 


1 4th 


1000 at 


1 1 


0 


5 5° 


0 


343 ° 


5 


15 th 


1000 at 


1 2 


0 


600 


.0 


4 ° 3 ° 


5 


1 6th 


1000. at 


*3 


0 


650 


0 


4680 


5 


17th 


0 

0 

0 

p 


14 


0 


700 


0 


5380 


5 


1 8 th 


1000 at 


15 


0 


7 CO 


0 


6130 


5 


1 9th 


1000 at 


1 6 


0 


Soo 


0 


6930 


5 


20th 


% 

0 

0 

0 


17 


0 


850 


0 


7780 


5 


21ft 


1000 at 


iS 


0 


900 


0 


8680 


5 


2 2d 


1 000 at 


*9 


0 


95° 


0 


9630 


5 


23d 


1000 at 


10 


0 


1000 


0 


10630 


5 



At the twenty- third thoufand the tax becomes twenty (hillings 
in the pound, and confequently every thoufand beyond that fum 
can produce no profit but by dividing the eftate. Yet formid- 
able as this tax "appears, it will not, I believe, produce fo macn 
fti the commutation tax ; fnould it produce more, it ought to be 
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lowered to that amount upon eftates under two or three thoufand 
a year. 

On fmall and middling eftates it is lighter (as it is intended to 
be) than the commutation tax. It is not till after feven or eight 
thoufand a year that it begins to be heavy. The objeX is not 
io much the produce of the tax, as the juftice of the measure. 
The ariftocracy has fereened itfelf too much, and this ferves to 
reftore a part of the loll equilibrium. 

As an inftance of its fereening itfelf, it is only neceftary to 
look back to the firft eftablifhment of the exeife laws, at what is 
called the Reftoration, or the coming of Charles the Second. 
The ariftocratical intereft then in power, commuted the feudal 
ftrvices itfelf was under by laying a tax on beer brewed for fale ; 
that is, they compounded with Charles for an exemption from 
ihofe fer vices for themfelves and their heirs, by a tax to be paid 
by other people. The ariftocracy do not purchafe beer brewed 
for fale, but brew their own beer free of the duty, and if any 
commutation at that time were neceftary, it ought to have been 
at the expence of thofe for whom the exemptions from thofe Cer- 
vices were intended * ; inftead of which it was thrown on aa en- 
tire different clafs of men. 

But the chief objeX of this progreftive tax (beftdes the juftice 
of rendering taxes more equal than they are) is, as already ftated, 
to extirpate the overgrown influence arifing from the unnatural 
law of primogeniture, and which is one of the principal fources 
ef corruption at elections. 

It would be attended with no good cor.fequences to enquijra 
how fuch vaff eftates as thirty, forty, or fifty thoufand a year 
could commence, and that at a time when commerce and manu- 
laXures were not in a Irate to admit of fuch acquifitions. Let it 
he iufiicient to remedy the evil by putting them in a condition of 
descending again to the community, by the quiet means of ap- 
portioning them among all the heirs and heireftes of thofe fami- 
lies. This will be the more necelfary, becaufe hitherto the arifto- 
cracy have quartered their younger children and connexions upon 
the public in ufelefs pofts, places, and offices, which when abo- 
lished will leave them deftitute, unlefs the law of primogeniture 
be a lib abolifhed or fuperceded. 

A progreftive tax will, in a great meafure, efFeX this objeX, 
and that as a matter of intereft to the parties moll immediately 
concerned, as will be feen by the following table; which fhews 
the nett produce upon every eftate, after fubtraXing the tax. By 
this it will appear, that after an eftate exceeds thirteen or four- 
teen thoufand a year, the remainder produces but little profit to 
the holder, and confequently will pafs either to the younger 
children, or to other kindred. 

* The tax on beer brewed for fale, from which th& ariftocracy are exempt* 

is almoftone million more than theprefent commutation tax, being by the 
returns of 1788, 1,666,1 52I. anti confequently they ought to take on 
themfelves the amount of the commutation tax, as they' "are already exemp- 
ted from one -which is almuft one million greater, 
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TABLE III. 

Shewing the nett produce of every eftate from one thoufand to 
twenty- three thoufand pounds a year. 



of thoufands 


Total tax 


Nett produce. 


per ann. 


fubtraXcd. 


£■ 


1000 


21 


979 


200©' 


59 


1941 


3000 


109 


2891 


4000 


184 


38 i.o 


, 5000 


2S4 


47 16 


6000 


43 4 


5566 


7000 


6.34 


6366 


8 coo 


880 


7120 


9000 


1 100 


7S20 


10,000 


1:30 


8470 


1 1 ,000 


1930 


9070 


r2,o©o 


2 380 


9620 


13,000 


2880 


10, 1 20 


14,000 


3430 


10,570 


1-5,000 


4030 


10,970 


1 0,000 


46 '50 


11,320 


1 7,000 


5380 


1 1,620 


iS,ooo 


6130 


1 1,870 


1 0 ,000 


6 9 3.0 


12,170 


20,600 


7780 


1 2,220 


2 1,000 


86S0 


12,320 


2 2 ,000 


9630 


1 a ,3 70 


23,000 


10,630 


12,37° 


. The odd {hillings are or 


oppea m tins 


r to this table 


, an eftate 


cannot produ 



12,3701. clear or tne land tax ana rue prugieuivc; 
fort* the dividing lech eftates will follow as a matter of family inte- 
reft. An eftate of 23,000!. a year, divided into - five eitates of 
four thoufand each, and one of three, will be charged only 1 12ql. 
which is but five per cent . but if held by one pcffellor will be 
charge 10 630!. 

Although an enquiry into the origin of thofe eftates be unne- 
ceftarv, the continuation of them in their prelent ilate is another 
fubjtX. It is a matter of national concern. As hereditary 
eftates, the law has created the evil, and it ought atfo to provide 
the remedy. Primogeniture ought to be abo' lifted, net only be- 
caufe it is unnatural and unjuft, but becaufe the country luffers 
by its operation. By cutting off (as before obferved) tne younger 
children from their proper portion of inheritance, the public is 
loaded with the expcr.ce of maintaining them ; and the freedom 
of eleXions violated by the overbearing influence vvhica this un- 
juft monopoly of family property produces. Nor is this all. It 
eccaiions a wade of national property. A confiderabie part of 
the land of the country is rendered unproductive by th* great ex- 
tent cf parks and chafes which this law ferves to keep up, and 
this at a time When the^anaual produXion cf grain is not cquA 
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tot ne national confumption *. — In (hort, the evils of the arifto- 
cratical fyftem are fo great and numerous, fo incon(iftent with 
every thing that is juft, wife, natural, and beneficent, that when 
they are confidered, there ought not to be a doubt that many, 
tvho are now clafled under that defeription, will wilh to fee fuch 
a fyftem abolifhed. 

What pleafure can they derive from contemplating the ex- 
pofed condition, and almoft certain beggary of their younger 
offspring ? Every ariilocratical family has an appendage of fa- 
mily beggars hanging round it, which in a few ages, or a few 
generations, are (hook off, and confole themfelves with telling 
their tale in alms-houfes, work- houfes, and prifons. This is the 
natural confequence of ariftocracy. The peer and the beggar 
are often of the fame family. One extreme produces the other : 
to make one rich many mull be made poor ; neither can the fy- 
ftem be fupported by other means. 

There are two cl a lies of people to whom the laws of England 
are particularly hoftile, and thofe the molt helplefs ; younger 
children and the poor. Of the former I have juft fpoken ; of 
the latter I fhall mention one inftance out of the many that 
might be produced, and with which t (hall clofe this fubjeft. 

Several laws are in exiftence for regulating and limiting work- 
men’s wages. Why not leave th&m as free to make their own 
bargains, as the law -makers are to let their farms and houfes ? 
Ferional labour is all the property they have. Why is that lit- 
tle, a-sd the little freedom they er.joy to be infringed? But the 
injuiiice will appear (Longer, if we confider the operation and 
effect of fuch laws. When wages> are fixed by what is called 
law, the legal wages remain ftationary, while every thing elfe is 
progreftion ; and as thofe who make that law, ftill continue to 
lay on new taxes by other laws, they encreafe the expence of li- 
ving by one law, and take away the means by another. 

But if thofe gentlemen law makers and tax-makers thought it 
3 ght to limit the poor pittance which perfonal labour can pro- 
duce, and on which a whole family is to be fupported, they cer- 
hiinly muft feel themfelves happily indulged in a limitation on 
Ten own part, of not lefs than twelve thoufand a year, and that 
4 )f property they never acquired, (nor probably any of their an- 
ceftors) and of which they have made fo ill a ufb. 

Having now fmiftied this fubjedt, [ fhall bring the feveral par- 
ticulars into one view, and then proceed to other matters. 

The firft Eight Articles are brought forward from psge65. 

1. Abolition of two million poor-rates. 

2. Provifion for two hundred and fifty-two thoufand poor 

families, at the rate of four pounds per head for each child under 
fourteen years of age ; which, with the addition of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds, provides alfo education for one million 
and thirty thoufand children. ✓ 

* See the reports on the corn trade. 
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3. Annuity of fix pounds (per ann.) each for all poor perfons, 
decayed tradefmen, or others (fuppofed feventy thouiand) of* the 
age of fifty years, and until fix ty. < 

Annuity often pounds each for life for all poor performs, 
decayed tradefmen, and others fuppofed feventy thouiand) of 
the age of fixty years. * 

3. Donation of twenty ftiillings each for fifty thoufand birtns. 

6. Deration of lwenty ftiillirgs each tor twenty thouiand 
marriages. 

7. Allowance of twenty thoufand pounds for the funeral ex- 
pellees of perfons travelling for work, and dying at a diftance 
from their- friends. 

8. Employment at all times for the cafual poor in the cities of 
London and Weftminfter. 

Second Enumeration. 

9. Abolition of the tax on houfes and windows. 

ic. Allowance of three (hillings per week for life to fifteen 
thoufand di (banded fiddlers, and a proportionable allowance to 
the'officers of the dilbanded corps. 

11. Encreafe of pay to the remaining foldicrs of 19,500!. 
annually. 

12. The fame allowance to the difoanded navy, and the fame 
encreafe of pay, as to the army . 

13. Abolition of the commutation tax. 

Jq. Plan of a progreftive tax, operating to extirpate the unjuft 
and unnatural law of primogeniture, and the vicious influence of 
the ariilocratical fyftem *. 

There yet remains, as already dated, one million of furplus 
taxes. Some part of this will be required for circumftances that 
do not immediately prefent themfelves, and (uch part as (hall noj^ 

When enquiries are made into the condition of the poor ^ various^^wces 
of 'diftrefs will molt probably be found, ’to render a diificfcnt at^^gemept 
preferable to that which is already propoied. W idows witl> Emilies will 
be in greater want than where there are hufbands living," i here is alio a 
difference in the expence of living in different countnc><'and more fo in tuer 

Suppofe then fifty thoufand' extraordinary cales^t the rate of £. 

10I. per family per ann. - . - .r * “ 500,000 

100,000 Families, at 81 . per family pec^hn. - 800,000 

100.000 Families, at 7I. per family per ann. - 700,000 

104.000 Families, at 5I. per family per anr.. - _ - - 5 ; - 0 >° 00 

And inftead of ten (hillings per head for thd education of other 

children, to allow fifty (hillings per family tor thkt purpofc to 

fifty thoufand families ‘ 2 56,000 



2.770.000 

1 40,000 Aged perfons as before, - 1,120,000 

3.890.000 

This arrangement amounts to the fame fum as ftated in page 6 * , inclu- 
ding thi 2 school, for education ; but it provides (including the aged 
people) for four hundred and four thouiand families, which is almoft one 
third of all the families in England. , 
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be wanted, will admit a further reduction of taxes equal to tha 
amount* 

Among the claims that juftice requires to be made, the condi- 
tion of the inferior revenue officers will merit attention. It is a 
reproach to any government to wafte fuch an immenfity of reve- 
.nue in finecures and nominal and unneceftary places and offices, 
and not allow even a decent livelihood to thofe on whom the la- 
bour falls. The lalary of the inferior officers of the revenue has 
ilood at the petty pittance of lefs than fifty pounds a year for up- 
wards of one hundred years. It ought to be feventy. About 
one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds applied to this purpofe. 
Will put all thofe falaries in a decent condition. 

This was prcpofed to be done almoft twenty years ago, but the 
treafury-board then in being ftartled at it, as it might lead to 
Similar expe&ations from the army and navy ; and the event was, 
that the King, or fomebody for him, applied to parliament to have 
.ms own falary raifed an hundred thoufand a year, which being; 
^one, every thing elfe was laid afide. * 

\\ ith reipeft to another clafs of men, the inferior clergy, I for- 
bear to enlarge on their condition ; but all partialities and pre- 
judices for, or againft, different modes and forms of religion afide, 
common juftice will determine, whether there ought to be an in- 
come of twenty or thirty pounds a year to one man, and of ten 
tnoufand to another. I (peak on this fubjefl with the more free- 
dom, becaufe I am known rot to be a Prefbyterian ; and there- 
fore the cant cry of court fycophants, about church and meeting-, 
*ept up to amufe and bewilder the nation, cannot be raifed again# 
me. b 

fimple men, on both fides the queffton, do ye not fee 
trough this courtly craft? If ye can be kept diluting and 
wrangling about church and meeting, ye juft anfwer the purpofe 
of every courtier, who lives the while on the fpcil of the taxes, 
said laughs ct your credulity. Every religion is good that teaches, 
man to be gos>J ; aid I know of none that inftru&s him to be 
bad. 

All the before-mentioned calculations, ftippofe only fixteen 
millions and an half taxes paid into the exchequer, after the ex 
pence of colleftion and drt* v backs at the cuftom-houfe and ex- 
cife- office are deduced; whemas the funi paid into the exche- 
quer is very nearly, if not quite, feventeen millions. Tile taxes 
xaifed in Scotland and Ireland are expended in thofe countries, 
and therefore their favings will come out of their own taxes; but 
if any part be paid into the Engliffi exchequer, it might be re- 
mitted. x his will not make one hundred thoufand pounds a 
year difference. 

There now remains only the national debt to be eonfidered. 
.hi the year 1789, the intereft, cxcluftve of the tontine, was 
9,150,1381. How much the capital has been reduced fince that 
tixr.c the minifter heft knows. But after paying theintereft, abo- 
ii:ung the tax on houfes and windows, the commutation tax 
*" ld tae poor rates; and making all t he proviflons for the poor’. 
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for the education of children, the fupport of the aged, the dif- 
banded part of the army and navy, and encreafing the pay of t* e 
remainder, there will be a furplus of one million. 

The prefent fcheme of paying off the national debt appears to 
me, fpeaking as an indifferent perlon, to be an ill-concerted, if 
rot a'fallacious job. The burthen of the national debt confifts 
not in its being fo many millions, or fo many hundred millions, 
but in the quantity of taxes collated every year to pay the inte- 
reft. If this quantity continue the fame, the burthen o. the na- 
tional debt is the fame to all intents and purpo.es, be the capital 
more or lefs. The only knowledge which the public can have 
of the reduaion of the debt, muft be through the redufhon of 
taxes for paving the intereft. The debt, therefore, is not re- 
duced one farthing to the public by all the millions that have bee* 
paid ; and it would require more money now to purchafe up the 

capital, than when the fcheme began. ' T ru it . 

Digreffing for a moment at this point to which I Ihall return 
ao-ain, I look back to the appointment of Mr. Put, as mmifter. 

C J was then in America. The war was over; and though re- 
fentment had ceafed, memory was ftill alive. 

When the news of the coalition arrived, though it was a mat- 
ter of no concern to me as a citizen of America, 1 felt it as a man. 

It had fotrething in it which ihocked, by publicly fporting with 
decency, if not with principle. It was impudence in Lord North ; 

it was want of firmnefs in Mr. Pox. 

Mr Pitt was, at that time, what may be called a maiden cha- 
rafter'in politics. So far from being hackneyed, he appeared 
not to be initiated into the firft my ftcries of court intrigue. Every 
thin® was in his favour. Refentment againft the coalition .erved 
as fnendfhip to him, and his ignorance of vice was credited for 
vi'tue With the return of peace, commerce and pro penty 
would rife of itfelf ; yet even this encreafe was thrown to lus ac- 

C ° When he came to the helm the ftortn was over, and he had no- 
thing to interrupt his courfe. It required even ingenuity to be 
wrong, and he fucceeded. A little time foewed him the fame 
fort of man as his predeceffors had been. Inftead of prohting by 
thofe errors which had accumulated a burthen of taxes unparallel- 
ed in the world, he fought, I might almoft fay, he advemfed for 
enemies, and provoked means to encreafe taxation. Aimingat 
fomething, he knew not what, he ranfacked Europe and India ror 
adventures, and abandoning the fair pretenfions he began with, 
became the knight errant of modern times. 

It is unpleafant to fee character throw itfelf away. It :s more 
fo to fee one’s-felf deceived- Mr. Pitt had merited nothing, but 
he promifed much. He gave fymptoms of a mind fupenor to the 
meannefs and corruption of courts. His apparent candour en- 
couraged expectations ; and the public confidence, ftunned, wea- 
ried, and confounded by a chaos of parties, revived and attached 
itfelf to him. But miftaking, as he has done, the difguft of the 
Pftrion againft the coalition, for merit in himfelf, he has ruin ^ 
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into meafures, which a man lefs fupported would not have nre 
fumed to aft. ^ 

All this feems to (hew that change of minifters amounts to no- 
thing. _ One goes out, another comes in, and (till the fame mea" 
(ures, vices, and extravagance are purfued. It fignifies not who 
is mimfter. The defed lies in the fyftem. The foundation and 
the (uperltructure of the government is bad. Prop it as vou 
plea,e, it continually finks into court government, and ever will. 

I returned, as I promiled, to the fubjeft of the national debt 
that offspring of the Dutch-Anglo revolution, and its handmaid 
t ie Hanover iucceflion. 

But it is now too late to enquire how it beean. Thofe to 
whom xt is due have advanced the money ; and" whether it was 
well or ill fpent, or pocketed, is not their crime. Jt is, however 
ea v to fee, that as the nation proceeds in centemolating the na- 
ture and principles of government, and to underhand taxes, and 
make comparifons between thofe of America, France, and Ene- 
Jand, « will be next to impoffible to keep it in the fame torpid 
(tate it has hitherto been. Some reform mult, from the neceiSty 
o. the cafe, foon begin. It is not whether thefe principles nrefs 
with httle or much force in the prefent moment. They are cut. 

hey are abroad in the world, and no force can Hop them. I ; ke 
a fecret told, they are beyond recall ; and he muft be blind indeed 
that does not fee that a change is alre;dv beginning 

ent.r TilT ? fdeadtaxe V*a ^ious thing ; and this not 
only for baa, but in great meafure for, foreign government. Bv 
putting the power of making war into the hands of foreigners 

x & CeS co “ u s “' ** •* - » ^ 

Reafons are already advanced in this work fhewino- that what 
ever tne reforms in the taxes may be, they ought to°be made in 
the current expenses of government, and not in the part applied 
to ihe inter eft of the national debt. By remitting the taxes of 
the poor wry will be totally relieved, and ail difeonten: on their 
part will be taken away; and by ftriking off fuch of the taxe's as 
a, e already mentioned, the nation will more than recover the 
wnoie expence of the mad American war. 

There will then remain only the national debt as a fubiedt of 
difeonten: ; and m order to remove, or rather to prevent this it 
would be good Policy in the ftock-holders themfelves to conlider 
“ as Prepay’ fubjeft l lke all other property, to bear fome por- 
i.on ot tne taxes. It would give to it both popularity and ffeu- 
i y, and as a great part of its prefent inconvenienced balanced 
b) the capital which it keeps alive, a meafure of this kind would 
• !o faradd to that balance as to filence objections. 

I his may be done by fuch gradual means as to accomplifli all 
that is neceffaiy with the greateft eafe and convenience. 

lnllead of taxing the capital, the beft method would be to tax 

X- n in e [hef by i0me prCgrefflV 1 ratio ’ and t0 leffenthe public 
tax Q s ln V h f anie P ro P 0r tion as the interefl diminifhed. P 

yppo e the interefl was taxed cue halfpenny inthepoundthe/ir, 

year 
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year, a penny more the fecond, and to proceed bv a certain 
ratio to be determined upon, always lefs than any other tax up- 
on property. Such a tax would be fubtraCted from the interefl 
at the time of payment, without any expence of collection. 

One halfpenny in the pound would lelPen the interefl, and 
coniequently the taxes twenty thoufand pounds. The tax on 
waggons amounts to this lum, and this tax might be taken off 
the lull yeai. The fecond year the tax on female fervants, or 
lome other of the like amount might alfo be taken off, and by 
proceeding in this manner, always applying the tax raifed from 
tne property of the debt towards its extinction, and not carry 
it to tne current fervices, it would liberate itfeif. 

The ftockholders, notwithstanding this tax, would pay lefs 
taxes than they do now. What they would fave bv the extinc- 
tion of the poor-rates, and the tax on houfes and windows, and 
the commutation tax, would be confiderably greater than what 
this tax, flow, but certain in its operation, amounts to. 

It appears to me to be prudence to look out for meafures 
that may apply under any circum fiance that may approach. 
There is, at this moment, a crills in the affairs of Europe that 
requires it. Preparation now is wifdom. If taxation be once 
let looie, it will be difficult to reinflate it; neither would the 
relief be fo effectual, as to proceed by fome certain and gradual 
reduction. 

W ithin the fpace of a few years we have feen two Revolutions, 
thofe of America and France. In the former, the conteft was 
long, and the conflict fevere; in the latter, the nation aCled with 
fuch a consolidated impufe, that having no foreign enemy to 
contend with, the revolution was complete in power the mo- 
ment it appeared. From both thofe inftances it is evident, that 
the greateft forces that can be brought into the field or revolu- 
tions, are reafon and common interefl. Where thefe can have 
the opportunity of aCting, oppofltlon dies with fear, or crum- 
bles away by conviction. It is a great handing which they have 
now universally obtained ; and we may hereafter hope to "fee re- 
volutions, or changes in governments," produced with the fame 
quiet operation by which any meafure, determinable by reafon 
and difcuiiion, is accomplifhed. 

When a nation changes its opinion and habits of thinking, it 
is no longer to be governed as before; but it would not only be 
wrong, but bad policy, to attempt, by force whaf ought to be 
aecompiiflied by reafon. Rebellion confifls in forcibly oppoflng 
the general will of a nation, whether by a party or by a govern- 
ment. There ought, therefore, to be in every nation amethod 
of oceaflonally ascertaining the ftate of public opinion with re- 
fpeCt to government. On this point the old government of 
France was fuperior to the prefent government of - England, be- 
caufe, on extraoi dinary occafions, recourfe could be had to what 
was then called the States General. Put in England there are no 
fuch occafional bodies ; and as to thofe who are now called Re- 

prefentatives, 
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prefentatives, a great part of them are mere machines of the 
court, placemen, and dependents. 

I prefume, that though all the people of England pay taxes, 
not an hundredth part of them are electors, and the members* 
of one of the houfes of parliament reprefent nobody but them- 
felves. There is, therefore, no power but the voluntary will 
of the people that has a right to aft in any matter refpefting a 
general reform ; and by the fame right that two perfons can 
confer on fuch a fubjeft, a thoufand may. The object, in all 
fuch preliminary proceedings, is to find out what the general 
fenfe of a nation is, and to be governed by it. If it prefer a 
bad or defective government to 3 reform, or chufe to pay ten 
times more taxes than there is occafion for, it has a right fo to 
do ; and fo long as the majority do not impofe conditions on the 
minority, different to what they impofe on themfelves, though 
there may be much error, there is no injufice. Neither will 
the error continue long. Reafon and difcuilion will foon bring 
things right, however wrong they may begin. By fuch a pro- 
eefs no tumult is to be apprehended. The poor, in all coun- 
tries, are naturally both peaceable and grateful in all reforms in 
which their intereft and happinefs are included. It is only by 
hedefting and rejecting them that they become tumultuous. 

The objefts that now prefs on the public attention are, the 
French revolution, and the profpeft of a general revolution in 
governments. Of all nations in Europe, there is none fo much 
fnterefted in the French revolution as England. Enemies for 
ages, and that at a vaft expence, and without any national ob- 
jeft, the opportunity now prefents itfelf of amicably clofingthe 
feene, and joining their efforts to reform the reft of Europe. 
By doing this, they will not only prevent the further effufion of 
blood, and encreafe of taxes, but be in a condition of getting 
rid of a confiderable part of their prefent burthens, as has been 
already ftated. Long experience however has fhewn, that ie* 
forms of this kind are not thofe which old governments wifh 
promote ; and therefore it is to nations, and not to fuch govern- 
ments, that thefe matters prefent themfelves. 

In the preceding part of this work, I have fpoken of an al- 
liance between England, France, and America, for purpoies 
that were to be afterwards mentioned. Though I have no direft 
authority on the part of America, I have good reafon to con- 
clude, that Die is difpofed to enter into a confideration of fuch 
a meafure, provided, that the governments with which {he might 
ally, afted as national governments, and not as courts enve- 
loped in intrigue and myfterv. That Fiance as a nation, and a 
national government, would prefer an alliance with England, is. 
a matter of certainty. Nations, like individuals, who have 
long been enemies, without knowing each other, or knowing 
whv, become the better friends when they difeover the errors 
and impofitions under which they had afted. 

Admitting, therefore- the probability of fuch a conneftion, I 

. a will 
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will ftafe fome matters by which fuch an alliance; together with 
. at Hyland, might render fervice, not only to the parties 
immediately concerned, but to all Europe. r 

Vi 5 ’ 1 d ] ink ’ certain, that if the fleets of England, France 
suet Holland were confederated, they could propofe, with effeX 
a limitation to, and a general difm'antling of all the navies in 
iun ope, to a certain proportion to be agreed upon. 

F>r ft, That no new fhip of war fliail be built bv anv power 
in Europe, themfelves included. 

Secondly, That all the navies now in exiftence fliail be put 
nark, fuppofe to one-tenth of their prefent force. This wilt 
lave to France and England at leaft two millions fterlinv an- 
niialiy to each, and their relative force be in the fame propor- 
tion as it is now. If men will permit themfelves to think 

rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear more ri- 
diculous and abfurd, exclufive of an moral reflexions, than to 
be at the expence of building navies, filling them with men,, 
and then hauling them into the ocean, to try which can fink' 
each other fafteft. Peace, which cod's nothing, is attended with 
infinitely more advantage, th-n any viXory with all its expence, 
but this, though it beft anfwers the purpofe of nations, does 
not that of court governments, whofe habited policy is pretence 
for taxation, places, and offices. 

It is, I think, alfocertain, that the above confederated powers 
together wifti that of the United States of America, can pro- 
pofe with effeX, to Spain, the independence of South' America 
and the opening thofe countries of immenfe extent and wealth 

to the general commerce of the world, as North America 
now is. 

With how much more glory, and advantage to itfelf, does a 
nation aX, when it exerts its powers to refeue the world from 
ondage, and to create itfelf friends, than when itemplovs thofe 
powers to encreafe ruin, defolation, and mifery. The horrid 
feene that is now aXing by theEnglifh government in the Eaft- 
indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Vandals, who, defti- 
tute of principle, robbed and tortured the world they were in- 
capable of enjoying J 

1 he opening of South America would produce an immenfe 
lield of commerce, and a ready money market for manufaXures, 
which the eaftern world does not. The Eaft is nlreadv a coun- 
try fuff of manufaXures, the importation of which is' not only 
an mjuiyto the manufaXures of England, but a drain upon its 
pecie. e balance againft England by this trade is regularly 
upwards of half a million annually fent out in the Eaft-India 
Imps in filver ; and this is the reafon, together with German 
iand SUe ’ an<J German dlWklies ’ th ere is fo little filver in Eng- 

But any war is harveft to fuch governments, however ruin- 
ous it may be to a nation. It ferves to keep up deceitful ex- 
pectations which pee vent a people looking into the defeXs and 

abutes 
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abufes of government. It is the lo here ! and the lo there / 

that amufes and cheats the ir<\h\tude. 

Never did fo great an oppoitunity offer ltfeif to England, 
and to all Europe, as is produced by the two revolutions of 
America and France. By the former, freedom ha,$ a national 
champion in the Weftern world ; and by the latter, in Europe. 

When another nation lhall join France, defpotifm and bad go- 
vernment will fcarcely dare to appear. To ufe a trite expref- 
(ion, the iron is becoming hot all over Euiope. The infulted 
German and the enflaved Spaniard, the Rufs and the Pole, are 
beginning to think. The prefent age will hereafter merit to 
be called the Age of reafon, and the prefent generation will 
appear to the future as the Adam of a new world. 

When all the governments of Europe lhall be eftabli (lied oil 
the reprefentative lyftem, nations will become acquainted, and 
the animofities and prejudices fomented by the intrigue and ar- 
tifice of courts, will ceafe. The oppreffed foldier will become 
a freeman ; and the tortured failor, no longer diagged along the 
flreets ike a felon, will purfue his mercantile voyage in iafety. 

It would be better that nations fhould continue the pay of their * 
foldiers during their lives, and give them their difeharge and 
reftore them to freedom and their friends, and ceafe lecmiting, 
than retain fuch multitudes at the fame expence, in a condition 
ufel: is to fociety and themfelves. As foldiers have hitherto been 
treated in molt countries, they might be faid to be without a 
friend. Shunned by the citizen on an apprehenfion of being 
enemies to liberty, and too often infulted by thole who com- 
manded them, their condition was a double oppieftion. But 
where genuine principles of liberty pervade a people, cveiy 
thing is reftored to order; and the foldier civilly tieated, te- 
nnis the civility. ^ 

In contemplating revolutions, it is eafv to peiceive that they 
may arife from two diffinff caufes ; the one, to avoid 01 get rid 
of fome great calamity ; the other, to obtain lome gicat and 
pofitive good ; and the two may be diftinguifhed by the names 
of active and paflive revolutions. In thole which proceed from 
th* former caufe, the temper becomes incenfed and lowered ; 
and the redrefs, obtained by danger, is too often fullied by re- 
venge. Butin thofe which proceed from the latter, the heart, 
rather animated than agitated, enters ferenely upon the fubjebl. 
Reafon and difeufiion, perfuafion and convi&ion, become the 
weapons in the conteft, and it is only when thofe are attempted 
to be fuppreffed that recourfe is had to violence.^ When men 
unite in agreeing that a thing is good, could it be obtained, fuch 
as relief from a burthen of taxes and the extinction of corrup- 
tion, the objedl is more than half accomplifhed. What they 
approve as the end, they 7 will promote in the means. 

Will any man fay, in the prefent excefs of taxation, falling 
fo heavily, on the poor, that a remiffion of five pounds annually 
of taxes to one hundred and four thoufand poor families is not 

a good 
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a good thing ? Will he fay, that a remiflion of feven pounds an- 
nually to one hundred thoufand other poor families— of eight 
pounds annually to another hundred thoufand poor families, 
and of ten pounds annually to fifty thoufand poor and widowed 
families, are not good things f And to proceed a ftep farther in 
this climax", wilFhe fay, that to provide again!! the misfortunes 
to which all human life is fubjeft, by fecuring fix pounds an- 
nually for all poor, diftrefied, and reduced perfons of the age 
of fifty and until fixty, and of ten pounds annually after fixty, 
is not a good thing? 

Will he fay, that an abolition of two million of poor-rates 
lo the houfe-keepers, and of the whole of the houfe and win 
dow-light tax and of the commutation tax, is not a good thing ? 
Or will he fay, that to aboliih corruption is a bad thing ? 

If, therefore, the good to be obtained be worthy of a paffive, 
rational, and coftlefs revolution, it would be bad policy to prefer 
waiting for a calamity that fhould force a violent one. I have no 
idea, confidering the reforms which are now paffing and fpread- 
ing throughout Europe, that England will permit herfelf to be 
the la!!; and where the occafion and the opportunity quietly 
offer, it is better than to wait for a turbulent necefiity. It may 
be confidered as an honour to tfie animal faculties of man to ob- 
tain redrefs by courage and danger, but it is far greater honour 
to the rational faculties to accomplifh the fame object by reafon. 
accommodation, .and general confent 

As reforms, or revolutions, call them which von pleafe, ex- 
tend themfelves among nations, thofe nations will form connec- 
tions and conventions, and when a few are thus confederated, 
the progrefi will be rapid, till defpotifm and corrupt government 
be totalTv expelled, at leaf! out of two quarters of the world, 
Europe and America. The Algerine piracy may then be com- 
manded to ceafe, for it is cnly by the malicious policy of old 
governments, again!! each other, that it exifis. 

Throughout this work, various and numerous as the fubjecls 
are, which I have taken up and invefligated, there is only a Angle 

' * I know it is the opinion of many of the mod enlightened chara£ers in 
France (there always will be thofe who fee farther into events than others) 
not only among the general mafs of citizens, but of many of the piincipal 
members of the former National Affemblv, that the monarchical plan will 
notcontinue many years in that country. They have found out that as wil- 
dom cannot be made hereditary, power onght not : and that for a man to 
merit a million fterling a year from a nation, he ought to have a mind ca- 
pable of comprehending from an atom to a univerie; which if he had, he 
would be above receiving the pay. But they wifhed not to appear to Lad 
the nation fatter than its own reafon and intereft dilated.' In all the cun- 
vcrlations where 1 hare been preientupon this fubjedt, the idea always was, 
that when fuch a time, from t her general opinion of the nation, lhall arrive 
that the honourable and liberal method would be, to make a handlbme pre- 
fent in fee- Ample to the perfon, whoever lie may be, that lhall then be in the 
monarchical office, and for him to retire to the enjoyment ofprivate life, pol- 
fdiing his lliare of goicral rights and privileges, and to be no more accoun- 
table to the public for his time and his condudt than any other citizen. 

paragraph 
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paragraph upon religion, viz. 66 that every religion is good, that 
u teaches man to he good” 

1 have carefully avoided to enlarge upon the fubjeft, becaufe 
I am inclined to believe, that what is called the prefent minidry 
v/ifh to fee contentions about religion kept up, to prevent thp 
nation turning its attention to fubje&s of government. It 
as if they were to fay, u Look that vay y or any < ivay , but this ” 

But as religion is very improperly made a political machine, 
and the reality of it is thereby dedro^ed, I will conclude this 
work with dating in what light religion appears to me. 

If we fuppofe a large family of children, who, on any particular 
day, or particular circumdance, made it a cuftom toprefent to their 
parent fome token of their affedli on and gratitude, each of them 
would make a different offering, and mod probably in a diffe- 
rent manner. Some would. pay their congratulations in themes 
of verfe or- profe, by fome little devices, as their genius dictat- 
ed, according to what they thought would pleafe; and, perhaps, 
the leaf! of all, not able to do any of thofe things, would ramble 
into the garden, or the field, and gather what it thought the 
prettied dower it could find, though, perhaps, it might be but 
a Ample weed. . The parent would be more gratified by fuch 
variety, than if the whole of them had aided on a concerted 
plan, and each had made exactly the fame offering. This would 
have the cold appearance of contrivance, or the harfh one or 
controul. But of all unwelcome things, nothing could more 
afdift the parent than to know, that the whole of them had af- 
terwards gotten together by the ears, boys and girls, fighting, 
feratching, reviling, and abufing each other about which was 
the bed or the word prefent. 

Why may we not fuppofe, that the great Father of all is 
pleafed with variety of devotion ; and that the greated offence 
we canaCf, is that by which we feek to torment and render each 
other miferable. For my own part, I am fully fatisfied that 
what 1 am now doing, with an endeavour to conciliate man- 
kind, to render their condition happy, to unite nations that 
have hitherto been enemies, and to extirpate the horrid practice 
of war, and break the chains of flaveiy and opprefiion, is ac- 
ceptable in His fight, and being the bed fervice I can perform, 
I a<d it chearfully. 

I do not believe that any two men, on what are called do&rinal 
points, think alike who think at all. It is only thofe who have 
not thought that appear to agree. It is in this cafe as with what 
is called theBritifh conftitution. It has been taken for granted 
to be good, and encomiums have fupplied the place of proof. 
But when the nation come to examine into its principles and the 
abufes it admits, it will be found to have more defects than I' 
have pointed out in this work and the former. 

As to what are called national religions, we may, with a* 
much propriety, talk of national gods. It is either political 
craft or the remains of the pagan fydem, when every nation 

had 
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had its feparate and particular deity. Among all the writers' of 
the Englifh church clergy, who have treated on the generalTub* 
je£t of religion, the prefent Bifliop of Landaff has not been ex- 
celled, and it is with muchpleafure that I take the opportunity of 
exprefling this token of refpedL 

I have now gone through the whole of the fubjedf, at lead, 
as far as it appears to me at prefent. It has been my intention 
for the five years I have been in Europe, to offer an addrefs to 
the people of England on the fubjedt of government, if the 
opportunity prefented itfelf before 1 returned to America. Mr. 
Burke has thrown it in my way, and I thank him. On a cer- 
tain occafion three years ago, I prelfed him topropofea national 
convention to be fairly ele&ed for the purpofe of taking the date 
of the nation into confideration ; but I found, that however 
drongly the parliamentary current was then letting againd tht 
party he adled with, their policy was*to keep every thing within 
that field of corruption, and trud to accidents. Long expe- 
rience had diewn that parliaments would follow ajiy change of 
miniders, and on this they reded their hopes and their expec- 
tations. 

Formerly, when divifions arofe refpedting governments, n&- 
courfe was had to the fword, and a civil war enfued. That fa- 
vage cudom is exploded by the new fydem, and reference i 5 
had to national conventions. Difcnflion and the general will ar- 
bitrates the queftion, and to this, private opinion yields with a 
good grace, and order is preferved uninterrupted. 

Some gentlemen have affedled to call the principles upon which 
this work and the former part of Rights of Man are founded, 
* a new fangled dodtrine.” The quedion is not whether thofe 
principles are new or old, but whether they are right or wrong. 
Suppofe the former, I will diew their effed by a figure eafily 
Underdood. 

It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to take a 
turn into the country, the trees would prefent a leaflefs win* 
terly appearance. As people are apt to pluck twigs as they walk 
along, I perhaps might do the fame, and by chance might ob- 
ferve, that a Jingle bud on that twig had begun to fwell. I ihould 
reafon very unnaturally, or rather not reafon at all, to fuppofe 
this was the only bud in England which had this appearance. In- 
dead of deciding thus, I fliould indantly conclude, that the fame 
appearance was beginning, or about to begin, every where; and 
though the vegetable fleep will continue longer on fome trees 
and plants than on others, and though fome of them may i\ot 
blojjom for two or three years, all will be in leaf in the dimmer, 
except thofe which are rotten. What pace the political dimmer 
may Keep with the natural, no human forefight can determine. 
It is, however, not difficult to perceive that the fpring is begun 
— Thus wifhing, as I fincerely do, freedom and happineis to all 
nations, I clofe the 
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the publication of this work has been delayed beyond the time in- 
tended, I think it not improper, all circumftanccs confidered, to 
ftate the caufes that have occaftoned the delay. 

The reader will probably obferve, that feme parts in the plan con- 
tained in this work tor reducing the taxes, and certain parts in Mr. Pitt’s 
fpeech at the opening of the prefent fefiion, Tuefday, January 31, are 
to much alike, as to induce a belief that either the Author had -taken / 
the hint from Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt from the Author. — I will firft point 
out the parts that arc flmilaf, and then hate fuch circumftances as I am 
acquainted with, leaving the reader to make his own concluhon. 

Confidering it almoft an unprecedented cafe, that taxes lhould be pro- 
poled to be taken off* it U equally as extraordinary that fuch a meafure 
lhould oeeur to t\vg.per&us at the fame lime i and hill more fo, (eonfL 
dering the vaft variety and multiplicity of taxes) that they lhould hit c» 
the lame fpecific taxes. Mr. Pirt has mentioned, in his fpeech, the tax I 
on Carts and Waggons — that on Female Servants — the lowering the tax 
err Candles , and the taking off the tax of three fhillings on Houfis having 
under feven windows. 

Every one of thofe fpecific taxes are a part of the plan contained in 
this work, and propofed alfo to betaken off. Mr. Pitt’s plan, it is. 
true, goes no farther than to a reduction of three hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds ; and the redu&ion propoled in this work to nearly fix 
millions. I have made my calculations on only lixtecn millions and a 
half of revenue, ftiil averting that it was “ very nearly, if not quite, 

4i fevertteen millions.” Mr. Pitt dates it at 16,690,000. I know enough 
of the matter to fay, that he has not over dated Jit. Having thus given 
the particulars, which correfpond in this work and his fpeech, 1 will 
date a chain of circumftances that may lead to fome explanation. x 

1 he firft hint for lclfening the taxes, and that as a consequence flowing 
from the French revolution, is to be found in the Address and De- 
claration of the Gentlemen who met at the Thatched-Houfe Ta- 
vern, Augud 20, 1 791. Among m&ny other particulars dated in that 
Addrefs, is the following, put as an interrogation to the government op- 
puiers of the French Revolution. “ Are they firry that the pretence for 
“ new opprejfive taxes , and the occa/ion for continuing many old taxes zviU 
“ be at an emir 

It is well known, that the perfons who chiefly frequent the Thatchcd- 
Houle 1 aVcrn, are men of court connexions, andfo much did they take 
this Addrcfs and Declaration rcfpeXing the French revolution and the 
reduction of taxes in difguft, that the Landlord was under the necelfity 
of informing the Gentlemen, who compofed the meeting of the twen- 
tieth 
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ticrh of Augud, and . who propofed holding another meeting, that he 
could not receive them *. UJdC lie 

What was only hinted at in the Addrefs and Declaration, refpeftin* 
taxes and pnnctples of government, will be found reduced to a regul | 
iv-dem m this work. But as Mr. Pitt’s fpeech contains fome of the W 

£dedVo! P S ’ ° WC ° mC t0 S} ve £l »e circumftances beforeT- 

The cafe is : This work was intended to be publifhed juft before the 
meeting of parliament, and for that purpofc a confiderable part of t e 
copy was put into the printer s hands in September, and all the remaining 
copy, as fai as page 160, which contains the parts to which Mr Pitt’s 
fpeech .s fim.lar, was given to him full fix weeks before the mee tin" of 
parliament, and he was informed of the time at which it was to appear 
He had compofed nearly the wholenbout a fortnight before the time of 
parliament meeting, and had printed as far as page m, and had given 
me a proof, of the next fheet, up to page . ,8. It was then in fuffieient 
forwardnefsto be out at the thne propofed, as two other fheets were 
ready for dr.k.ng off I had before told him, that if he thought he 
fhould be draightened for time, I would get part of the work done at 
another prefs, Which he defired me not to do. In this manner the work 
dood.on the Tuefday fortnight preceding the meeting of parliament, 
Vv aen all at once, without any previous intimation, though ] had been 
with him the evening before, he fent me, by one of his workmen, all 
the remaining copy, from page 1 1 declining to go on with the work 
071 any conjideration. 

To account for this extraordinary conduit I was totally at a Iofs, as he 
ltoppcd at the part where the arguments .on fyffems and principles of 
government doled, and where the plan for redudion of taxes, the edw- 
cation of children, and the fopport of the poorand the aged begins ; and 
full moie especially, as he had, at the time of his beginning to print, and 
before he had feen the whole copy, offered a thoufand pounds for the codv- 
right, together with the future copy-right of the former part of Rights 

Man. I told the perfon who brought me this offer that I ihoulcfnot 
accept it, and wiflied it not to be renewed, giving him as mv reafon, that' 
though I believed the printer to be an honeft man, I would never put it in 
the power of any printer or publifher tofupprefs or alter a work of mine 
by making him mafter of the copy, or give him the right of feilino- it to 
any minifter, or to any other perfon, or to treat as a mere matter of 
traffic, that which I intended fliould operate as a principle. 

* The gentleman who figned the addrefs and declaration as chairman of 

the meeting, M.HorneTookc,beinggenerallyfnppofed to be the perfenwho 

mew it up, and having fpoken much in commendation of it has been jocu- 
larly accuied of praifmg his own work.To free him from this embarraffment 
and to favehim the repeated trouble of mentioning the author, as he has not 
failed to do, I make no hehtation in faying, that as the opportunity of bene- 
fiting by the French Revolution eafily occured to me, I drew up the publi- 
cation in queftion, and fhewed it to him and l'ome other gentlemen ; who 
, [7 approving it, held a meeting for the purpofe of making it public, and 
f ubicribed to the amount of fifty guineas to defray the cxpenceof adverti- 
mg. J believe there are at this time, in England, a greater number of men 
’acting on difinterefted principles, and determined to look into the nature 
and practices of government themfelves, and nor blindly truft, as has hi- 
therto been the cafe, cither to government generally, or to parliaments, or 
to parliamentary oppofltion, than at any former period. Had this been done 
a century ago, corruption and taxation bad not arrived to the height thev 
are now at. ® 3 
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His rcfufal to complete the work (which he could not purchafe) ob- 
liged me to feek for another printer, and this of conference would throw 
the publication back till after the meeting of parliament, otherways it 
would have appeared that Mr. Pitt had only taken up a part of the 
plan which I had more fully ftated. 

Whether that gentleman, or any other, had lcen the work, or any 
**art of it, is more than I have authority to fay. But the manner in 
which the work was returned, and the particular time at which this was 
done, and that after the offers he had made, arc fufpicious circumitances. 
I know what the opinion of bookfellers and publifliers is upon fuch a 
cafe, but as to my own opinion, I chufc to make no declaration. T. here 
are many ways by which proof flieets may be procured by other perfons 
before a work publicly appear ; to which I lhall add a certain circuin- 

ftance, which is, , , 

A minifterial bookfeller in Piccadilly who has been employed, as com- 
mon report fays, by a clerk of one of the boards clofely coHnc&ed with 
the miniftry (the board of trade and plantation of which Hawkfbury is 
prefident) topubliffi what he calls my Life (I wiffithat his own life and 
the lives of all the cabinet were as good) ufed to have his books printed 
at the fame printing-office that I employed ; but when the former part of 
Rights of Man came out, he took his work away in dudgeon; and about; 
a week or ten days before the printer returned my copy, he came to 
make him an offer of his work again, which was accepted. This would 
confequently give him admifllon into the printing-office where the fheets 
of this work were then lying ; and as bookfellers and printers are free 
with each other, he would have the opportunity of feeing what was go- 
ing 0IK — Be the cafe however as it may, Mr. Pitt’s plan, little and dimi- 
nutive as it is, would have had a very awkward appearance, had this 
work appeared at the time the printer.had engaged to nniffi it. 

I have now ftated the particulars which occafioned the delay, from 
the propofal to purchafe, to the refufal to print. If all the Gentlemen 
are innocent, it is very unfortunate for them that fuch a variety of fui- 
picious circumftances fhould, without any de%n, arrange themfelves 
together. 

Having now finifhed this pdrt, I will conclude with ftating another 
circumftance. 

About a fortnight or three weeks before the meeting of parliament, a 
fmall addition, amounting to about twelve killings and fixpence a year, 
was made to the pay of the foldiers, or rather, their pay was docked fo 
much lefs. Some Gentlemen who knew, in part, that this work would 
•ontain a plan of reforms refpe&ing the oppreffed condition of foldiers, 
wiffied me to add a note to the work, fignifying, that the part upon that 
fubjc& had been m the printer’s hands l'orne weeks before that addition 
of pay was propofed. I declined doing this, left it Ihould be interpreted 
into an air of vanity, or an endeavour to excite iufpicion (for which, 
perhaps, there might be no grounds) that fome of the government gen- 
tlemen, had, by l'ome means or other, made out what this work would 
contain : and had not the printing been interrupted fo as to occafion a 
delay beyond the time fixed for publication, nothing contained in this 
appendix wou-ld have appeared. 
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